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Quarterly  Review. 

SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES.* 

The  two  works  referred  to  in  this  arti-  his  neighbors  in  Warwickshire,  but  the 
cle  are  samples  of  what  has  been  done  for  spirit  and  manners  of  the  i)eriod,  can 
Shakspearian  literature  within  the  last  few  never  be  fully  appreciated  until  the  whole 
years.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  mass  of  evidence  has  been  thoroughly  sift- 
all  stude.nts  of  the  great  dramatist  that  the  ed.  Availing  ourselves  therefore  of  what 
appliances  of  modern  science  should  have  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  indefatiga- 
given  us  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  first  ble  diligence  of  the  poet’s  admirers  within 
collected  edition  of  the  poet’s  works,  and  the  last  few  years,  and  of  such  pai>ers  as 
thus  have  enabled  all  readers  to  judge  for  still  remain  unpublished  in  the  Record 
themselves  of  the  state  and  arrangement  Office,  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  read- 
of  the  text  as  it  first  left  the  hands  of  the  ers  a  sketch  of  Shakspeare’s  life  and  times, 
f)oet’s  literary  executors.  Mr.  Neil’s  little  carefully  eliminating  from  the  former  those 
book  has  done  good  service  in  presenting  supjwsed  facts  and  theories  which  have 
the  facts  of  the  iwet’s  biography,  and  the  gathered  round  it  on  the  faith  of  documents 
wjost  material  documents  relating  to  it,  now  generally  regarded  with  discredit, 
in  their  strict  chronological  order.  The  Of  Shakspeare’s  great  contemporaries, 
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of  falsehood  and  deceit,  moral,  religious, 
social,  scientific,  and  political.  These 
impressions  were  never  disturbed  by  too 
close  an  approximation  to  realities.  Hap¬ 
pily,  it  was  never  the  poet’s  lot  to  witness 
the  party  and  personal  squabbles  in  which 
his  knights  indulged  too  freely  in  the  court 
of  his  Gloriana,  or  to  see  prelates  and  Puri¬ 
tans  divided,  and  both  equally  forgetful  of 
mutual  charity,  in  bitter  controversies  about 
square  caps  and  white  surplices.  Hooker, 
on  the  other  hand,  owed  his  descent  to  the 
burgher  class.  The  chief  part  of  his  life  was 
si)ent  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  universi¬ 
ty.  If  Spenser  was  mainly  indebted  to  his 
imagination  for  his  knowledge  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world.  Hooker  judged  it  by  his 
books.  His  mind  was  as  deeply  tinctured 
with  fathers  and  schoolmen — with  an  ideal 
Christianity  enshrined  in  the  past — as 
Spenser’s  imagination  lingered  over  me¬ 
diaeval  romances  and  Arthurian  legends. 
Over  both  the  past  had  a  stronger  hold 
than  the  present ;  the  ro  xtilw  of  the  one 
and  the  ro  Stxaiof  of  the  other  are  equally 
heroical — ^both  equally  transcend  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  the  limits  of  poor,  failing, 
commonplace  humanity. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Shakspeare. 
Like  Spenser,  he  was  allied  by  his  mother’s 
side  to  gentle  blood  ;*  like  Hooker,  he  was 
linked  to  the  burgher  classes  by  the  stronger 
parent.  Brought  up  in  the  country  till  the 
age  of  manhood,  thrown  early  upon  his 
owm  resources,  obliged  to  no  college-fel¬ 
lowship  like  Hooker,  to  no  diplomatic  ajv 
pointment  like  Spenser,  he  was  tossed 
on  the  seething  waves  of  the  metropolis, 
or  rather  cast  himself  upon  them,  with 
the  same  boldness,  perhaps  the  same  ap¬ 
parent  recklessness,  as  he  had  entered  on 
a  marriage  at  eighteen,  wiien  he  was  no 
better  than  a  poor  apprentice  or  foreman 
to  a  failing  glover  in  a  poor  country  town. 
Of  his  life-stmggles — and  they  must  have 
been  many — he  has  left  no  sign.  Of  his 
patience,  his  endurance,  his  solitary  deter¬ 
mination,  whilst  unassisted  and  unadvised 
he  carved  out  his  way  from  the  safe  ob- 
scurit)'  of  Stratford  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  fame,  he  has  told  us  nothing.  This 
early  familiarity  with  the  hard  realities  of 
life  left  no  trace  on  his  mind,  as  these 
things  leave  scars  and  traces  on  inferior 
intellects,  beyond  perhaps  that  sympathy 

•  “  She  was  one  of  the  heirs  of  Robot  Arden 
of  Wellingcote.”— trraw/  of  Arms. 


with  humanity,  that  profound  appreciation 
of  it  in  all  its  forms,  which  is  one  of  his 
greatest  character  istics  as  a  poet. 

How  far  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
and  times  may  have  determined  or  assist¬ 
ed  the  development  of  his  genius,  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain.  Of  no  other  English 
poet  can  it  be  said  writh  greater  justice  : 
“  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit.”  Many,  indeed, 
of  Shakspeare’ s  enthusiastic  admirers  will 
not  allow  that  he  owed  anything  to  art  or  to 
learning.  They  claim  for  Nature  and  for 
natural  inspiration  alone  those  great  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  invention  in  which  others  have 
jirofessed  to  find  traces  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  philosophy,  the  most  acute  physio¬ 
logical  knowledge,  the  clearest  distinctions 
of  races,  the  fullest  appreciation  of  all  forms 
of  {x>etry,  the  exactest  study  of  man  and 
of  nature. 

That  Shaksj^eare  owed  most  to  nature, 
that  his  obligations  to  learning  or  acci¬ 
dental  circumstances  were  but  slight,  we 
may  fully  concede,  without  at  the  same 
time  entirely  overlooking  the  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  afforded  by  the  times  for  dra¬ 
matic  composition,  and  the  traces  of  clas¬ 
sical  education  to  be  found  throughout 
the  i>oet’s  works.  The  same  keen  and  un¬ 
erring  instinct  which  from  a  single  glance 
could  body  forth  and  project  in  a  visible 
form  the  whole  life  and  character  of  a  man, 
however  remote  from  ordinary  observation, 
would  by  a  similar  power  extract  from 
books — poor  and  meagre  in  themselves — 
the  quintessence  of  a  life  rich  and  varied, 
instinct  with  thoughts  and  feelings,  such 
as  inferior  intelligences  would  fail  to 
gather  from  the  most  perfect  productions  of 
the  greatest  genius.  The  dreary  chronicle, 
the  blundering  biography,  the  vapidest 
translations  of  Caesar  or  of  Sallust,  were 
instruments  sufficient  to  set  at  work  that 
innate  power  of  the  poet  which,  like  na¬ 
ture  itself,  develops  the  most  perfect  and 
glorious  results  from  the  most  contemp¬ 
tible  and  unworthy  materials.  That  is 
what  we  mean  by  genius.  With  ordinary 
men  the  instruments  by  which  they  work 
must  bear  some  proportion  in  dignity  and 
value  to  the  end  to  be  produced ;  but 
genius  is  divine  and  miraculous  in  this, 
that  it  is  not  tied  to  the  order,  methods, 
and  instruments  by  which  common  men 
are  bound.  Admitting,  then,  that  no 
amount  of  training  or  study  can  account 
for  Shakspeare’s  plays,  admitting  also 
that  the  poet  was  little  indebted  to  school 
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learning  for  his  wonderful  productions, 
that  would  not  necessarily  invalidate  the 
importance  of  his  education,  or  the  bene¬ 
ficial  influences  of  his  peculiar  times. 
Brought  up  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Stratford,  he  would  acquire  as  much  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin  and  French  as  fell  to  the 
lot  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Before 
the  great  public  schools  had  attracted 
much  attention — before,  indeed,  they  were 
accessible  to  the  large  majority  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  country  gentlemen,  owing  to  bad  roads 
and  inefficient  means  of  travelling — the 
grammar  schools  of  our  country  towns  fur¬ 
nished  the, only  means  for  the  training  and 
education  of  the  gentry  and  richer  citizens 
throughout  the  largest  extent  of  England. 
Were  the  results  poor  and  unsatisfactory? 
Can  any  period  be  ix)inted  out  in  our 
history  which  provided  on  the  whole  abler 
school-masters  or  scholars  more  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  ?  It  is  imjwssible  to 
open  any  ]X)pular  book  of  those  times  with¬ 
out  being  struck  with  its  rich  abundance 
of  classical  allusion.  If  this  be  attributed 
to  j)edantry,  that  pedantry  was  universal. 
But  we  have  a  more  unsuspicious  testi¬ 
mony  ;  not  only  did  the  dramatists  of  the 
age  freely  borrow  from  classical  antiquity 
their  plots,  their  quotations,  their  witti¬ 
cisms — and  that  for  dramas  intended  for 
a  popular  audience  —  without  scruple, 
without  dread  of  being  misunderstood — 
but  in  the  humors  of  Eastcheap,  in  the 
busiest  haunts  of  life,  “  the  honey  of  Hy- 
bla,”  “  pitiful  Titan,”  “  Phoebus  the  wan¬ 
dering  knight,"  “ Diana’s  foresters,”  “ho¬ 
mo  is  a  common  name  for  all  men,'’  are 
freely  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
with  not  so  much  as  a  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  author  that  his  allusions  will  not  be 
fully  understood  by  his  audience. 

If  Shaksjieare,  then,  had,  as  Jonson 
observes,  “little  Latin  and  less  Creek,” 
the  admission  at  least  implies  that  he  had 
some  knowledge  of  both  —  enough  of 
Latin  to  read  ordinary  Latin  books  and 
translations,  and  more  than  enough  of 
genius  to  extract  from  what  he  did  read 
the  pith  and  substance.  It  was  an  age 
throughout  of  Latin  cultivation.  Creek, 
with  few  exceptions,  was  unattainable, 
except  to  men  of  fortune,  or  rare  scholars 
at  the  universities.  In  fact,  Shakspeare 
was  the  poet  of  an  age  that  loved  learning 
for  its  own  sake — an  age  that  had  come 
into  a  new  inheritance  of  breathless  won¬ 
der  and  interest — 


“  I.ike  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ;  ” 

and  he  would  not  have  been  the  man  of 
his  time,  nor  the  poet  that  he  was,  had  he 
been  wholly  indifferent  to  learning  or 
wholly  unacquainted  with  it. 

Nor  were  the  times  less  favorable  to 
him  as  a  dramatic  ixiet.  The  Reforma¬ 
tion  had  done  much  to  develop  individual 
character.  The  feeling  of  a  common 
Christendom,  the  sense  of  submission  to 
the  Church  as  a  great  society,  the  duty 
of  not  diverging  widely  from  the  author¬ 
ized  limits  of  religious  opinion  and  belief, 
had  all  {lassed  away.  Each  man  felt 
bound  to  carve,  out  a  faith  for  himself,  and 
to  discard  as  worthless  —  at  least,  as 
suspicious — whatever  was  recommended 
or  received  on  authority  or  tradition. 
Bacon  has  said  that  time,  like  a  river, 
brings  down  on  its  surface  the  straw  and 
the  stubble,  but  the  solid  and  the  gold 
have  long  since  sunk  to  the  bottom.  What 
seems  like  a  paradox  to  the  philosopher, 
was  accepted  by  the  reformers  as  an  un¬ 
doubted  and  undeniable  truth.  Authority 
was  the  test  of  falsehood,  not  of  truth. 
Uniformity  of  belief  was  not  to  found  in 
nations  or  in  single  men.  No  two  agreed. 
Diversity  of  faith  led  to  diversity  of  char¬ 
acter;  and  if  there  be  one  phenomenon 
more  striking  than  another  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  it  is  the  strange  humors, 
the  extravagances,  the  conceits,  the 
motley  exhibition  of  dress,  manners,  sen¬ 
timents,  and  opinions,  admitting  no  cen¬ 
tral  authority,  bound  by  no  restraint  be¬ 
yond  the  caprice  of  the  individual.  There 
was,  besides,  no  standard  of  taste,  no 
school  of  criticism,  no  public  ojiinion, 
literary  or  otherwise,  to  which  men  could 
defer,  or,  probably,  if  there  had  been, 
would  have  cared  to  defer.  There  were 
no  settled  forms  of  English — ^no  deference 
to  classical  models,  which  all  consented 
to  accept.  No  long-establi^ed  niles  im- 
jxised  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the  teem¬ 
ing  invention  and  luxuriant  wit  of  the 
Elizabethan  writers. 

But  while  the  Reformation  had  been 
thus  powerful  in  developing  individual 
character  in  its  widest  extent ;  whilst  men 
revelled  in  their  new-found  liberty,  and 
cared  not  to  determine  when  it  degen¬ 
erated  into  licentiousness  ;  whilst  nature 
avenged  herself  on  the  dry,  logical  studies 
of  a  preceding  age  by  a  reaction  which 
sometimes  trespassed  into  animalism,  the 
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material  forms  of  the  old  world  and  the 
old  religion  still  held  their  ground.  In 
the  parish  church  the  service  was  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  notin  Latin  ;  but  the  ceremonies,  the 
dresses,  the  fasts,  and  the  festivals,  though 
curtailed,  remained  essentially  the  same. 
Sermons  were  scarcely  more  frequent  than 
they  had  been  in  Popish  times  ;  men  and 
women  went  to  confession — paid  their 
Easter  offerings — looked  up  to  the  parish 
priest  as  their  spiritual  guide.  Most  of 
these  priests  had  been  in  their  livings 
when  Exiward  VI.  was  crowned — had 
complied  with  Queen  Mary — had  re-com¬ 
plied  with  Elizabeth — accommodated  their 
new  to  their  ancient  faith — doubtless  re¬ 
tained  many  of  their  old  Romish  practices 
and  predilections — and  were  winked  at  by 
their  bishops,  es]>ecially  in  distant  pro¬ 
vinces.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  un¬ 
less  the  rulers  of  the  Church  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  see  nine-tenths  of  the  parishes  of 
England  deprived  of  all  spiritual  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  churches  and  congregations  fall¬ 
ing  into  irremediable  decay  ?  Though 
Puritanism  was  creeping  on  with  rapid  and 
stealthy  pace  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  it  numbered  as  yet  a  contemptible 
and  unnational  minority.  It  had  not  yet 
contrived  to  inspire  men  with  one  intense 
and  narrow  sentimentalism  ;  to  force  upon 
their  unwilling  acceptance  its  straitened 
notions  of  a  straiten*^  creed.  It  had  not 
yet  taught  them  to  look  with  sour  sus¬ 
picion  on  all  forms  of  amusement  as  un¬ 
godly  ;  or  to  sus|)ect  Poi)ery  in  mince- 
pies  and  cheerful  village  festivals.  So 
ancient  customs  remained  as  they  had  re¬ 
mained  ages  before.  Christmas,  with  its 
pageants  and  processions,  its  mummers 
and  its  good  fare  ;  Twelfth-night,  Midsum¬ 
mer’s  Eve,  St.  Mark’s,  St.  Valentine’s,  and 
All  Saints  days,  were  duly  obsen'ed.  No 
inductive  philosophy  had  yet  appeared  to 
disturb  the  popular  belief  in  fairies  or  in 
witchcraft,  in  ghosts  or  in  spectres ;  no 
ruthless  geo^apher  had  stripi)ed  “the 
still-vexed  Bermoothes”  of  its  Ariel  and 
its  Caliban,  or  buried  the  wand  which 
raised  such  potent  marvels. 

By  the  ingle-nook,  esiJecially  in  country 
towns  like  Stratford — half  a  century  be¬ 
hind  the  metropolis,  and  exempt  from 
those  clianges  to  which  a  great  metropolis 
is  subject — men  still  talk^  of  elves  and 
goblins,  and  still  devoutly  believed  in 
them.  They  repeated  from  father  to  son 
the  local  traditions  of  their  own  and  the 
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neighboring  counties.  They  knew  the 
battle-fields  of  Tewkesbury ;  they  had 
heard  tell  of  the  encounter  when  the 
Severn  hid  its  head  in  fear  of  the  blood¬ 
stained  combatants.  Kenilworth  and 
Coventry,  Gloucester  and  Northampton, 
were  studded  with  historical  associations. 
And  many  an  anecdote,  many  a  feat,  a 
trait  of  manner,  of  person,  and  character, 
of  English  worthies  would  thus  be  handed 
down  which  would  be  sought  in  vain  in 
the  chronicles  of  Hall  or  of  Hollinshed. 
For,  unlike  the  wars  of  modern  times,  the 
civil  wars  of  England  were  fought  by  the 
tenants  and  laborers  of  the  ^lord,  who 
returned  at  the  close  of  the  struggle  to  the 
plough  and  the  spade,  to  live  and  die,  in 
most  instances,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  scene  of  their  military  exploits.  So 
sons  and  grandsons  learned  to  repeat  the 
stories  of  meek  Henry  VI.,  of  the  fierce 
and  forbidding  Richard  HI.,  of  the  hate¬ 
ful  I)e  la  Pole,  and  the  gracious  Edward. 

The  exact  year  in  which  Shakespeare 
abandoned  Stratford  for  the  metro|)olis 
cannot  now  be  ascertained,  nor  yet  the 
motive  or  the  manner  of  his  departure. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  he  quitted  his 
native  town  shortly  after  his  marriage  with 
Ann  Hathaway.  The  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Susannah,  in  May,  1583,  followed  by  tw'ins, 
Hamnet  and  Judith,  in  1585,  has  been 
adopted  as  a  sutficient  reason  why  he 
should  leave  a  place  and  occupation  in 
which  his  father  had  not  apparently  pros¬ 
pered,  and  enter  upon  a  profession  more 
congenial  to  the  bent  of  his  genius.  A 
story,. handed  down  by  the  parish  clerk  of 
Stratford  in  1693,  who  was  then  upwards 
of  eighty  years  old,  contains  the  only 
trustworthy  record  of  this  period  of  the 
poet’s  life.  According  to  this  statement, 
Shakspeare  w’as  a))|>renticed  to  a  butcher, 
left  his  master,  went  to  London,  “and 
there  was  received  into  the  playhouse  as 
a  servitor,  and  by  this  means  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  what  he  afterwards 
proved.”  That  the  substance  of  the  story 
is  correct,  though  it  may  have  suffered 
from  the  manner  of  the  telling,  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  considering  the  authority 
from  which  it  emanates.  A  parish  clerk 
in  a  country  town,  generally  the  depositary 
of  the  local  traditions  of  the  place,  and 
living  so  near  the  poet's  own  tunes,  was 
hardly  likely  to  have  invented  such  a  tale, 
though  he  may  have  disfigured  it.  That 
Shakspeare’ s  father,  combining  a  variety 
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of  kindred  occupations — no  yery  unusual 
])ractice  in  a  country  town — at  once 
glover,  maltster,  farmer,  appraiser,  fre¬ 
quently  engaged  in  litigation,  and  therefore 
not  unfrequently  in  debt,  should  not  have 
considered  the  occupation  of  a  butcher  in 
a  country  town  as  a  derogatory  employ¬ 
ment  for  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children, 
may  be  naturally  assumed.  Nor  by  the 
word  “butcher”  is  it  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  exactly  what  that  word  implies  now. 
Popular  tradition  associated  the  i)oet  with 
his  father’s  occupations ;  and  if  Shak- 
sjieare  had  never  left  Stratford  he  would, 
like  others  of  his  contemiioraries,  have 
grown  old  in  his  native  town  no  more 
than  glover,  butcher,  or  maltster,  as  his 
father  had  been. 

As  for  his  running  away  to  London  and 
leaving  his  wife  and  family  dejiendent  on 
the  casual  charity  of  others,  that  story  can 
only  be  accepted  with  many  modifications. 
The  distance  of  Stratford  from  the  metro¬ 
polis,  the  difficulties  of  travelling  in  those 
days,  the  improbability  that  his  father 
would  or  could  have  advanced  him  the  ne¬ 
cessary  means  for  so  doing,  and  burden¬ 
ed  himself  with  his  son’s  family,  must  be 
taken  into  account.  It  is  much  more  proba¬ 
ble  that  if  Shaksjieare  did  not  join  one  of 
the  many  companies  of  actors  who  jieriod- 
ically  ajipeared  in  Stratford  or  its  vicinity, 
he  was  brought  to  London  by  the  Catesbys 
or  the  Cloptons,  or  some  one  of  the  i>ower- 
ful  families  in  the  county,  who  had  as 
sufficient  reasons  for  hating  the  Lucys  as 
Shaks|)eare  himself. 

And  here,  before  we  pass  on  to  trace 
the  future  career  of  the  i)oct,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  allude  to  the  anecdote  first  publish¬ 
ed  by  Rowe  and  reiieated  by  most  of  the 
jioet’s  biographers.  “  He  had,  by  a  mis¬ 
fortune”  (says  Rowe)  “common  enough 
to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  comjiany  ; 
and  amongst  them  some  that  made  a  fre¬ 
quent  practice  of  deer-stealing  engaged 
him  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  park 
that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Charlecote,  near  Stratford.  For  this  he 
was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he 
thought,  somewhat  too  severely,  and  in 
order  to  revenge  that  ill-usage  he  made  a 
ballad  ui>on  him.”*  And  though  this,  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  essay  of  his  poetry,  be  lost, 
yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter 


*  Compare  the  expession :  “  An  I  have  not  bal¬ 
lads  made  on  you  all,  and  sung  to  filthy  tunes.” 


that  it  redoubled  the  prosecution  against 
him  to  that  degree  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  business  and  family  in  Warwick¬ 
shire  for  some  time  and  shelter  himself  in 
London.”  Omitting  the  modern  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  story,  we  may  admit  the  facts 
of  the  deer- stealing  in  the  poet’s  case,  as 
in  that  of  many  others  of  his  contemjiora- 
ries.  It  may  be  hard  to  point  to  any  di¬ 
rect  evidence  in  the  poet’s  works  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  act  of  youthful  delin¬ 
quency  ;  but  we  think  that  the  impression 
left  on  the  minds  of  most  of  his  readers 
will  warrant  the  belief  that  the  ]X)et  had 
been  a  lad  of  spirit,  of  no  “  vinegar  aspect ;  ” 
popular — ^boy,  youth,  and  man — among 
his  contem|)oraries,  and  taking  life  easy  in 
all  its  stages,  laughing  heartily  at  a  jest, 
and  perfectly  willing  to  bear  his  part  in 
one.  So  complete  and  perfect  are  the 
harmony  and  unity  of  his  dramatic  charac¬ 
ters  that  w'e  cannot  safely  derive  from 
them  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  poet’s  dis¬ 
likes  and  predilections ;  yet  the  humors 
of  Eastcheap,  the  mad  pranks  of  Prince 
Hal  and  his  associates,  the  reckless  adven¬ 
tures  of  hair-brained,  hot  blooded  youth, 
are  painted  by  the  poet  with  such  a  zest 
as  can  scarcely  be  held  otherwise  than 
an  indication  of  his  own  tem|)erament. 
Rut  deer-stealing,  though  a  perilous  offence, 
was  too  popular  and  too  common  in  all 
ranks  to  entail  disgrace  or  compel  an 
offender  to  flee  from  his  native  town. 
That  Shaksjieare  entertained  a  ]>ersonal 
dislike  for  the  Lucys,  we  can  well  believe ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  of  all  his  signal  and 
numerous  opportunities  to  take  poetical 
vengeance  on  his  unfriends,  that  of  the 
Lucys  is  the  only  prominent  instance.* 
But  the  feud  between  the  Lucys  and  the 
natives  of  Stratford  was  of  earlier  date 
than  this  affair  of  the  deer-stealing,  and 
crops  out  on  various  occasions.  The 
Lucys  were  arrogant  and  imperious  Puri- 


*  That  the  Lucys  were  fond  of  litigation  is  im¬ 
plied  by  the  opening  lines  of  “  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,”  and  justified  by  history.  In  the  con¬ 
versation  lietween  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Evans, 
Slender  says,  “  They  may  give  the  dozen  white 
luces  in  their  coat.”  To  which  Shallow  replies, 
”  It  is  an  old  coat.”  Evidently  referring  to  the 
family  pride  of  the  Lucys,  as  well  as  their  an¬ 
tiquity.  Evans :  “  The  dozen  white  louses  do  be¬ 
come  an  old  coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  ]>assant :  ” 
(That  being  their  heraldic  characteristic  ;  12  luces, 
])as.sant )  ”  It  is  a  familiar  bea.st  to  man,  and  sig¬ 
nifies — love."  Excessively  comical  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Welshman  1 
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tans ;  the  good  town  of  Stratford,  with  the  Protestant  religion,  that  his  name  would 
Cloptons  and  the  Catesbys,  were  zealous  have  been  inserted  in  the  return  of  the 
adherents  of  the  ancient  faith.  In  the  commissioners ;  for  the  object  of  the  com- 
reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  William  Lucy,  the  mission  was  not  so  much  to  learn  who 
fatlier  of  Shakspeare’s  Sir  Thomas,  the  absented  themselves  from  the  parish 
friend  of  Bishop  Latimer,  had  more  than  church,  as  to  discover  Jesuits,  seminary 
once  endeavored  to  bring  down  the  king’s  priests,  and  pa|>al  emissaries,  now,  more 
displeasure  on  the  citizens  of  Stratford  for  than  ever,  busily  engaged  in  sowing  dis- 
religious  differences  ;  and  more  than  once  affection  among  the  people  of  \Varwick- 
a  riot  had  ensued,  in  which  the  Grev-  shire,  and  those  who  harbored  them, 
illcs  and  the  Combes,  in  conjunction  with  The  government  of  the  day — as  is  clear 
the  Lucys,  would  have  ridden  roughshod  from  the  cases  cited  by  the  commissioners 
over  the  burgesses,  of  whom  Shaks^ieare’s  — retiuired  attendance  at  church  once  a 
father  was  afterwards  high  bailiff,  if  they  month  ;  that  done,  it  did  not  trouble  itself 
had  not  been  supported  by  the  Cloptons  with  indicting  further  jienalties,  or  reiiuir- 
and  the  Catesbys.*  The  Lucys  were  ing  more  distinct  proofs  of  the  recusant’s 
powerful  at  the  Court  of  the  Tudors,  for  loyalty.  John  Shakspeare  was  a  recusant 
they  had  blood-royal  in  their  veins ;  and  as  in  this  sense,  and  the  note  was  api>ended 
many  of  their  opponents  were  Roman  to  explain  the  reason  why  he  haid  not 
Catholics,  or  had  relapsed  from  Protestan-  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
tisin  to  the  old  faith,  one  of  their  most  government.  If  then  he  were  a  recusant 
effective  instruments  for  satisfying  personal  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  this  might 
pique,  under  the  garb  of  patriotism,  was  to  account  for  the  pecuniary  dithtulties  into 
put  in  force  the  penal  laws  and  the  jxiwer  which  he  fell  some  years  before,  when 
of  the  Crown  against  their  rivals.  In  a  the  government  of  Elizabeth  exacted  the 
commission  issued  in  1592  for  persecuting  fines  for  recusancy  with  unsparing  severity, 
and  presenting  recusants,  directed  to  the  That  the  townspeople  of  Stratford  cor- 
Lucys  and  the  Grevilles,  and  obtained  dially  hated  the  Lucys,  and  were  partic- 
apparently  by  their  means,  it  is  curious  ularly  anxious  to  avoid  incurring  their 
to  observe  that  they  presented  as  a  recu-  displeasure,  is  apparent  from  the  records 
sant  Mrs.  Clopton,  “  widow  of  Wm.  Clop-  of  the  town,  printed  by  Mr.  Halliwell. 
ton,  Esq. ;  ’’  but  in  their  second  return  they  He  selects  numerous  items  of  sack  and 
proceed  to  rectify  their  convenient  mis-  sugar  for  the  lips  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his 
take  by  the  naive  admission :  Mrs.  Clop-  chief  friends.  Sir  Eulke  and  Sir  Edward 
ton,  presented  as  a  recusant,  was  “mis-  Greville.  In  one  entry,  dated  1598,  the 
taken,  and  goeth  now  to  church  !  ”  In  chamberlain  very  bluntly  records  :  “  Paid 
the  same  presentment,  next  to  Henley-in-  to  Sir  Kowle  (r/V)  Greville,  for  nothing, 
Arden,  occurs  the  parish  of  Somboume,  40f  !”  And  again  in  1601,  in  an  action  for 
with  this  notice :  “  Mrs.  Mary  Arden,  trespass  brought  by  Sir  Edward  Greville 

widow,  presented  for  a  wilful  recusant  be-  against  the  burgesses  of  Stratford,  the 
fore  our  last  certificate,  continues  still  ob-  name  of  John  Shaksiieare  appears  as  a 
stinate  in  her  recusancy,”  and  is  accord-  witness  on  behalf  of  the  defendants, 
ingly  indicted.  By  the  same  commis-  We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  believe 
sioners,  John  Shakspeare,  the  poet’s  fa-  that  Shakspeare’ s  departure  from  his  na- 
ther,  is  returned  as  a  recusant ;  but  this  tive  town  was  a  more  deliberate  act  than 
note  is  subjoined  in -his  case  and  in  that  Rowe’s  anecdote  of  the  deer-stalking  and 
of  eight  others  :  “  It  is  said  that  the  last  the  vengeance  of  the  Lucys  would  lead 
nine  come  not  to  church  for  fear  of  pro-  us  to  exiwct.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
cess  for  debt.”f  poet»  living  so  near  to  Coventry,  should 

Now,  though  it  is  true  that  already,  not  often  have  witnessed  the  crude  dra- 
some  six  years  before  the  date  of  this  com-  matic  representations  of  the  times,  and 
mission,  Shakspeare’s  father  had  fallen  equally  impossible  that  the  dramatic  genius 
into  difficulties  and  was  deprived  of  his  within  him,  that  was  never  crude,  never 
alderman’s  gown,  it  is  hardly  probable,  had  less  than  i>owerful,  should  not  have  been 
he  been  notoriously  aflfected  towards  the  mightily  stirred  by  what  he  saw.  “  Mute, 

- - - -  inglorious  Miltons”  may  have  died  unseen ; 

•  Unpublished  papers  in  the  Record  Office.  '^^.s  because  their  Miltonic  genius 

f  M^.  in  the  Record  Office.  was  neither  all-powerful  nor  lasting.  It 
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was  the  slave,  not  the  master,  of  circum¬ 
stances.  But  overpowering  genius,  like 
mastering  passion,  admits  of  no  repulse, 
and  suffers  no  cold  obstruction.  Besides,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  Shakspeare’s 
time — before  Puritanism  had  done  its 
work — the  profession  of  an  actor  as  well 
as  of  a  dramatist  led  to  fame  and  opulence. 
The  stage  had  not  yet  been  regarded  as  the 
illusion  of  antichrist  It  still  shared  with 
the  puli)it  the  task  of  instructing  the  i)eople. 
It  still  bore  upon  its  features  the  marks  of 
its  ecclesiastical  origin.  It  still  reckoned 
amongst  its  authors  and  patrons  bishops 
like  Bale  and  Still. 

On  Shakspeare’s  arrival  in  London  all 
accounts  concur  in  asserting  that  the 
poet  embraced  the  profession  of  an  actor  ; 
and  the  old  clerk’s  account — that  “  he 
was  received  into  the  play-house  as  a 
servitor  ” — is  not  without  probability. 
Such  a  practice  was  not  unusual.  Mr. 
Halliwell  has  referred  to  an  instance  in 
Henslow’s  diary  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
“he  hired  a  covenant  servant,  VV’illiam 
Kendall,  for  two  years,  after  the  statute 
of  Winchester,  with  two  single  pence,  and 
to  give  him  for  his  said  service  every 
week  of  his  playing  in  London  los.  and 
in  the  country  5J.’’ 

Of  the  theatres  then  in  vogue  the  most 
eminent  was  the  Globe,  on  the  Bankside  ; 
and  with  this  or  the  Black  Friars,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  company,  Shakspeare 
was  connected,  and  in  one  or  other  of 
these  all  his  plays  were  subseciuenfly 
performed.  In  1603  the  company  con¬ 
sisted  of  I..aurence  Fletcher,  William 
Shakspeare,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine 
Phillipes,  John  Heminge,  and  Henry 
Condell,  Shaks|>eare’s  literary  executors, 
and  several  others ;  the  most  eminent 
performers  of  their  age.  The  theatre,  an 
hexagonal  wooden  building,  was  partly 
thatched  and  partly  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  the  performances  generally, 
if  not  always,  took  place  in  the  afternoon, 
then  the  idlest  time  of  the  day.  Rooms 
or  boxes  were  provided  for  the  wealthier 
classes,  the  admission  to  which  varied 
from  a  shilling  to  half  a  crown ;  whilst 
the  frequenters  of  the  pit  either  stood  or 
sat  on  the  ground.  The  wits  and  critics 
of  the  times  were  admitted  on  the  stage ; 
and  so  far  was  this  practice  from  detract¬ 
ing,  as  might  be  imagined,  from  the  in¬ 
terest  and  illusion  of  the  play,  this  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  audience  with  the  actors, 


at  a  time  when  the  scenery  was  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  the  costume  of  the 
actors  differed  not  from  that  of  ordinary 
life,  must  on  most  occasions  have  given 
to  the  scene  a  lifelike  reality  to  which  we 
are  strangers.  Such  briefly  were  the 
theatres  in  which  Shakspeare — 

“  Made  those  flit'hts  upon  the  banks  of  Thames 

That  so  dkl  take  Eliza  and  our  James.” 

Such,  also,  in  the  dearth  of  clubs  and 
coffee-houses,  of  novels,  newspapers,  and 
other  means  of  information,  were  the 
studies  as  well  as  the  entertainment  of 
the  age,  where  men  picked  up,  in  the  main, 
whatever  they  knew  of  foreign  countiies 
and  distant  times,  of  classical  lore  and 
English  history.  And  here,  by  the  great 
good  fortune  of  that  age,  were  brought 
together  the  court  and  its  statesmen,  from 
Nonsuch  House  or  Westminster — the 
Sydneys,  the  Raleighs,  the  Kssexes,  the 
Cecils,  and  the  Bacons ;  the  soldier  of 
fortune,  like  Falstaff,  the  grave  citizen, 
the  humorist  and  man  of  pleasure,  the 
weather-beaten  adventurer  of  the  water¬ 
side  just  landed  from  Guinea  or  Bermuda ; 
— all  to  see  set  before  them  ever)'  shade 
of  human  character — their  own  among 
the  number — every  exhibition  of  human 
passion,  affection,  and  caprice ;  from  the 
most  daring  and  subtle  intellect  to  the 
poorest  driveller;  genius  at  one  time 
taking  mystic  flights,  at  another  flickering 
on  the  verge  of  imbecility  and  madness. 

At  the  time  when  Shakspeare  set  foot 
in  the  metropolis  the  stage  was  passing 
through  a  new  epoch.  The  Moralities 
which  might  in  his  childhood  have  satis¬ 
fied  a  less  critical  audience  at  Coventry 
or  Stratford,  and  the  dumb  shows  and 
pageants  provided  for  the  Virgin  Queen 
at  Kenilworth  or  Windsor  had  lost  their 
attractions.*  The  diffusion  of  classical 


•  Thus,  in  Greene’s  “Never  too  Late,”  the 
strolling  actor  says  to  Kolierto  :  “Why,  I  am  as 
famous  for  Delphrygus  and  The  King  ^  the 
Fairies  as  ever  was  any  of  my  time.  The  Twelve 
Labors  of  Hercules  have  I  terribly  thundered  on 
the  stage,  and  played  three  scenes  of  the  Devil  in 
The  High  IVay  to  Heaven"  “  Have  ye  so  ?  ”  sakl 
Roberto  ;  “  then  I  jiray  you  parilon  me.”  “  Nay, 
more,”  quoth  the  player,  “  I  can  serve  to  make 
a  pretty  speech,  for  1  was  a  country  author  p.issing 
(good)  at  a  Moral ;  for  it  was  I  that  penned 
the  Moral  of  Man's  IVit,  The  Dialogue  of  Dives, 
and  for  seven  years’  space  was  absolute  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  puppets.  But  now  my  almanack  is 
out  of  date. 

The  people  make  no  estimation 

Of  Morals  teaching  education.” 
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learning,  numerous  translarions  of  the 
dramatic  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
intellects  sharpened  by  the  great  theo¬ 
logical  controversies  in  which  they  had 
been  lately  engaged,  the  stronger  sense  of 
national  and  individual  freedom,  had  pre¬ 
pared  men  for  a  keener  relish  of  the  higher 
productions  of  art  in  all  its  branches.  'I'he 
result  is  seen  in  every  direction.  It  would 
have  violated  all  experience  had  it  not 
been  seen  in  that  form  of  literature  which 
represented  more  fully  than  any  other  the 
condition  of  the  national  mind,  and  more 
than  any  other  appealed  to  the  sympathies 
and  ex})erience  of  all  classes  in  the  nation. 
A  people  brave,  resolute,  and  energetic, 
who  had  passed,  by  extraordinary  exertion, 
through  so  fearful  an  ordeal,  scarcely  of 
less  duration  than  150  years,  and  then 
emergtni  safely  on  the  firm  ground,  as 
they  looked  back  on  the  stormy  ocean 
from  which  they  had  so  recently  escai)ed, 
would  expect  in  their  jxjets  and  teachers 
an  earnestness  and  reality  of  treatment, 
a  vividness  of  perception,  a  power  of  re¬ 
production,  wholly  different  from  the  mere 
didactic  attitude  and  philosophic  musing 
into  which  poets  are  permitted  to  fall  in 
more  tranquil  times.  They  would  forgive 
any  errors  rather  than  those  of  tameness 
and  insensibility.  Regularity  of  form  and 
harmony  of  design  would  be  less  attrac¬ 
tive  to  them  than  freedom  of  movement. 
Liberty  they  demanded,  even  if,  as  in  our 
early  dramatists,  it  degenerated  at  times 
into  extravagance  and  licentiousness. 
Thus,  within  a  very  brief  space,  English 
literature,  as  represented  by  the  drama, 
experienced  a  sudden  and  entire  transfor¬ 
mation,  such  as  no  other  period  affords 
the  like.  Nor  are  the  dramas  of  Shak- 
speare  further  removed  from  those  of  his 
immediate  predecessors  than  theirs  are  from 
the  Moralities  and  Mysteries  which  they 
had  superseded  in  their  turn. 

Of  the  competitors  for  public  favor 
when  Shakspeare  appeared  at  the  Hlack 
Friars,  in  his  new  capacity  as  servitor,  the 
most  eminent  were  Lilly,  Peele,  Greene, 
and  Marlowe.  All  of  these  men  had 
been  educated  at  one  of  other  of  the  two 
universities ;  and  all  took  to  writing  for 
the  stage,  with  no  higher  object  than  that 
of  relieving  that  poverty  into  which  they 
continually  relapsed  from  their  folly  and 
intemperance,  or  perhaps,  as  in  Lilly’s 
case,  to  obtain  court-favor.  They  must 
be  entirely  acquitted  of  any  purpose  to 


grasp  those  deeper  questions  which  con¬ 
fused  and  perplexed  the  age  ;  still  less  of 
endeavoring  to  discover  the  true  solu¬ 
tion  of  them.  To  attempt  to  enter  u|)on 
that  vast  theatre  of  human  exjwrience 
now  displayed  before  them,  to  comprehend 
the  various  purposes  and  phases  of  human 
life,  and  its  relations,  in  its  novel  position, 
to  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future — 
this  was  a  task  for  which  they  had  neither 
the  requisite  faculties  nor  the  necessary 
sympathy.  If  they  could  represent  the 
])assing  and  grotesque  humors  of  their 
age,  if  they  could  point  some  moral  lesson 
against  its  more  obvious  transgressions, 
they  aimed  no  higher.  And  often,  like 
men  of  meagre  genius  and  less  subtle 
perception,  they  mistook  the  mere  transi¬ 
tory  i)hcnomena  for  the  cause ;  their 
feebler  imaginations  were  taken  captive 
by  the  disastrous  effects  of  vice  and 
passion,  whilst  the  subtler  and  more  spiri¬ 
tual  incentives  they  never  fathomed.  So, 
living  in  times  which  were  favorable  to ' 
poetry — and  to  dramatic  poetry  esj)ecially 
— when  men  were  still  inspired  by  the 
excitement  of  iiast  and  of  passing  events 
— when  individual  characterism  had  not 
yet  cr)stallized  into  one  dull  uniformity 
by  fixed  systems  of  education  or  engross¬ 
ing  comniercial  monopoly — when  the  old 
had  not  so  far  been  parted  from  the  new  as 
to  lose  its  vitality  and  fade  into  the  un¬ 
realism  of  archaeology — these  dramatists, 
with  all  their  ability  and  advantages,  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  which  could  serve  beyond 
the  amusement  of  the  hour  ;  not  a  passage, 
not  a  line,  not  a  single  hajipy  expression, 
could  take  root  in  the  memory  of  their 
contemi>oraries,  and  secure  eternity  for 
itself  among  the  unwritten  traditions  of 
the  people.  Whilst  unnumbered  hosts  of 
Shakespeare’s  phrases,  often  the  most  plain 
and  artless,  the  least  obviously  remarkable 
for  any  peculiarity  of  sound  or  antithesis, 
or  for  those  factitious  qualities  which  catch 
the  undisciplined  fancy,  have  grown  into 
household  words,  only  less  numerous  than 
those  of  the  Bible,  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
any  similar  fortune  in  Shaksi)eare’s  con¬ 
temporaries,  or  his  immediate  predeces¬ 
sors.  And  as  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
possible  revolution  of  public  taste  should 
ever  give  life  or  animation  to  their  wri¬ 
tings,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  conceive 
that  any  revelations  of  science,  before 
which  the  proudest  of  our  present  achieve¬ 
ments  must  fade  like  the  baseless  fabric 
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of  a  vision,  should  consign  Shakspeare  to 
oblivion,  or  render  him  less  worthy  of  the 
profoandest  study,  less  fresh,  less  striking, 
less  instructive,  less  philosophical,  in  the 
truest  of  ail  senses,  than  he  is  now,  than 
he  was  before  gravitation  or  the  laws  of 
Kepler  w'ere  discoverer!,  when  Copernicus 
was  esteemed  no  better  than  a  dreamer 
— a  new  but  ignoble  Phileton  driving  the 
earth  al)out  the  sun.* 

Yet  these  men’s  labors  were  not  without 
their  use.  Steeped  in  classical  literature, 
deriving  their  rules  from  classical  models, 
guiding  their  judgment  exclusively,  though 
with  small  discrimination,  by  classical  au¬ 
thority,  they  inexorably  determined  the 
fonn  and  style  of  dramatic  art.  They 
developed  the  ])oetical  capabilities  of  the 
English  language.  They  refined  it  to 
those  higher  purjioses  of  poetical  literature 
for  which,  even  at  their  time,  and  still 
more  emphatically  before  their  time,  it 
was  considered  wholly  unsuitable.  The 
world  was  still  divided  between  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  the  laymen.  Latin,  associated 
with  the  religious  sympathies  and  scholas¬ 
tic  supremacy  of  the  middle  ages,  had  not 
yet  resigned  its  special  dignity  as  the  only 
organ  of  inspiration.  It  had  entered  on  a 
new  and  more  splendid  career  by  the  revi¬ 
val  of  letters  and  the  labors  of  the  revi¬ 
valists.  The  English  tongue,  rough,  con¬ 
fused,  unmetrical — the  tongue  of  business 
and  of  the  vulgar — was,  in  the  lips  of  the 
educated,  a  condescension  to  vulgar  igno¬ 
rance  and  infirmity  : — a  pharisaic  unclean¬ 
ness,  which  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman 
must  contract  in  his  associations  with  the 
unlearned,  in  his  pity  for  their  blindness, 
but  of  which  he  washed  himself  up  to  the 
very  elbows  in  his  communion  with  his 
fellows.f  It  may  be  easy  to  smile  at 
these  things  now  ;  but,  to  those  who  think 
deeply  on  the  subject,  it  must  seem  won¬ 
derful  how  a  language  constantly  associa¬ 
ted  with  ignoble  uses,  intensely  business¬ 
like  and  i)rosaic,  desjrised  by  men  of  taste 
and  learning,  could  pass,  and  that  so  rap¬ 
idly,  into  the  radiant  sphere  of  poetry. 

*  “Those  new  carmen  which  drive  the  earth 
tiyoxxi." — BMott. 

f  Mr.  Collier  has  printed  a  letter  in  whjch  the 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  request 
they  may  be  excused  from  complying  with  the 
royal  request  to  act  a  play  in  English.  They  are 
cx>ntented  to  represent  a  Latin  play,  but  an  Eng¬ 
lish  one  they  consider  derogatory,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  highly  offended  at  the  notion. 


What  is  the  task  of  a  great  artist,  embody¬ 
ing  his  conceptions  with  a  piece  of  black 
charcoal  and  a  stick,  compared  with  that 
of  the  ]>oet  who  has  to  clothe  his  most 
subtle  thoughts,  his  nicest,  his  most  inci¬ 
sive  and  accurate  i)erceptions,  in  wQrds 
never  trained  by  usage  to  such  purposes, 
never  adequate  to  his  needs,  falsified  in 
their  true  significance  by  carelessness  and 
stupidity,  always  spilling  over  or  falling 
short  in  the  due  adjustment  of  their  i>opu- 
lar  acceptation  to  their  etymological  ex¬ 
actness  ? 

These  men,  then,  did  that  for  Shak¬ 
speare  which  it  is  very  i)ossible  the  jwet, 
great  as  he  was,  could  not  have  done  so 
well  for  himself.  They  had  familiarized 
men’s  minds  with  the  laws  of  the  drama, 
in  the  concrete  ;  they  had  accustomed 
the  ears  of  men  to  a  stately  blank  verse, 
essentially  and  exclusively  English  in  its 
character — indelibly  associated  with  all  our 
noblest  poetry — and  yet  evidently  suggest¬ 
ed  by  an  intense  study  of  its  classical  fore¬ 
runner.*  I..anguage,  in  their  hands,  was 
intesified  and  elevated,  however  deficient 
it  might  be  in  suppleness  and  versatility — 
qualities  at  that  time  less  required.  For 
stateliness  and  dignity,  combined  with 
strength  and  fervor,  passages  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  our  elder  dramatists  which 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  their  succes¬ 
sors,  Shakspeare  and  Milton  excepted  ; — 
and  how  much  the  latter  was  indebted  for 
many  of  his  excellences  to  a  careful  study 
of  these  early  writers,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the 
subject.  If  these  excellences  are  marred 
by  startling  incongruities  ;  if  in  their  best 
passages  they  run  into  extravagance,  or, 

“  all  unawares, 

Fluttering  their  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  they 
drop 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep” — 

•  This  is  evidently  on  what  poor  Greene  prided 
himself — and  justly  so — in  his  dying  hours.  Thus 
in  the  well-known  jsassage  referring  to  Shak¬ 
speare  :  “  There  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with 
our  feathers,  that  with  his  tiger’s  heart  wrapped  in 
a  player’s  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bom¬ 
bast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you.  ”  Beauti- 
fietl  with  our  feathers  means,  as  he  expresses  it,  to 
write  blank  verse,  and  imitate  the  rules  of  drama¬ 
tic  composition,  to  which  Greene  and  his  friends 
had  contributed  so  much  popularity.  That  a 
country  lad  like  Shaksp^eare,  not  of  the  craft, 
without  fame,  friends,  or  a  University  education, 
“should  bombast  out  a  blank  verse”  as  well  as 
the  most  experienced  writers  of  the  age,  was  a  fact 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  Greene  and  of 
his  contemporaries. 
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that  was  incidental  to  their  task.  It  was 
no  noore  than,  in  their  case,  might  have 
been  anticipated.  As  they  could  not  all 
at  once  pull  up  their  audience  to  their 
own  altitude,  they  descended  to  their  au¬ 
dience.  The  mere  l^tinists,  as  they 
were  called,  proud  of  their  scholarship  and 
defiant  of  all  departure  from  classical 
types,  died  in  their  theory,  and  left  no  mark 
l^hind  them  ; — but  these  men,  mixing 
with  the  world,  too  often  steeped  in  its 
excesses,  and  sounding  the  lowest  dei>ths 
of  its  misery,  had  more  sympathy  with 
their  fellow-men  and  their  ways.  Their 
own  experience,  as  they  found,  was  of 
more  worth  to  them  as  dramatists  than 
their  learning,  if  they  wished  for  popular¬ 
ity.  So  with  their  classical  tastes  and 
predilections  they  mixed  up,  often  incon¬ 
gruously  enough,  the  homely  and  coarse 
scenes  of  their  own  daily  ex|>erience,  in 
the  homeliest  and  least  idealized  forms. 

From  1585,  when  Shakspeare  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  in 
London,  to  1598,  we  have  very  few  data 
to  determine  the  poet’s  circumstances, 
conduct,  or  specific  employments.  That 
he  was  assiduous  as  an  actor  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  dramatist  from  the  very  first  is 
clear  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
times,  scanty  as  it  is.  Already  in  1 598, 
a  writer  named  Francis  Meres,  “  Master 
of  Arts  of  both  Universities,”  in  a  “  Dis¬ 
course  of  English  poets,"  ♦  mentions 
Shakspeare  in  the  following  terms  : 
“Shakspeare,  among  the  English,  is  f/ur 
most  excellent  in  both  kinds  (tragedy  and 
comedy)  for  the  stage.  For  comedy, 
witness  his  ‘Gentlemen  of  Verona,’  his 
‘Errors,’  his  ‘I^ove’s  I.abor’s  Lost,’  his 
‘Love’s  Labor’s  Won,’  his  ‘Midsummer’s 
Night’s  Dream,’  and  his  ‘  Merchant  of  Ven¬ 
ice.’  For  tragedy,  his  ‘  Richard  II.,’  ‘  Rich¬ 
ard  III.,’  ‘  Henry  IV.,’  ‘  King  John,’  ‘Titus 
Andronicus,’  and  his  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet.’  ” 

From  the  language  of  Meres  it  would 
be  naturally  inferred  that  he  did  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  a  complete  list  of  Shak- 
speare’s  writings  in  1598,  but  of  those  only 
which  bore  out  his  assertion  that  he  was 
“  the  most  excellent  ”  in  tragedy  as  well  as 


Palladis  Tamia,”  printed  at  lojndon  in  1508. 
The  testimony  of  Meres  is  the  more  valuable  be- 
eaose  from  his  reference  to  Shakspeare’s  “  Sugred 
Sonnets  among  his  private  friends,"  which  were 
not  printed  until  long  after,  Meres  must  have  been 
either  one  of  those  "private  friends”  or  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them. 


[Nov., 

in  comedy.  Thus,  within  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  years  after  Shakspeare’s  arrival  in 
London,  Meres  could  point  to  twelve 
])lays  of  Shakspeare  so  generally  well 
known  and  universally  applauded  that,  in 
spite  of  the  popularity  of  Greene,  Peele, 
and  Marlowe,  or  even  Ben  Jonson,*  Meres 
made  no  scruple  to  claim  for  Shaksi>eare 
the  palm  as  a  dramatist  above  all  his  con- 
temixjraries.  Even  admitting  that  Meres’s 
list  is  complete,  this  would  give  a  year 
for  a  play  ;  and  for  such  plays  as  “  Richard 
11. ,”  ‘‘King  John,”  "Henry  IV.,”  the 
"  Midsummer’s  Night’s  Dream,"  and  “Ro¬ 
meo  and  Juliet.” 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for,  in  1593,  Shak¬ 
speare  had  given  to  the  world  his  two  jxiems 
of  “  Venus  and  Adonis,”  and  “  Lucrece.” 
To  the  same  i)eriod  must  be  ascribed  the 
three  parts  of  “  Henry  VI.,”f  and  at  least 
so  many  of  the  Sonnets — if  they  were  writ¬ 
ten,  as  some  critics  imagine,  at  different 
intervals — as  to  justify  Meres’s  encomium 
of  them,  which  we  make  no  scruple  of  re¬ 
peating  here,  were  it  only  to  disabuse  some 
of  our  readers  of  the  notion  that  Shak¬ 
speare’s  contemporaries  were  insensible  to 
his  greatness.  “As  the  soul  of  Euphor- 
bus  ”  (says  Meres)  “  was  thought  to  live 
in  Pythagoras,  so  the  sweet,  witty  soul 
of  ()vid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey- 
tongued  Shakspeare.  Witness  his  ‘Ve¬ 
nus  and  Adonis,’  his  ‘Lucrece,’  his  Sugred 
Sonnets  among  his  private  friends.” 

The  rapidity  with  which  Shakspeare 
poured  forth  his  wonderful  conceptions, 
the  meteor-like  flight  with  which  he 
emerged  from  the  throng  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  endless  profusion  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  the  most  consummate  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  his  art  and  its  recpiire- 
ments,  combined  with  a  luxuriant  energy 
and  a  teeming  imagination  that  seemed 
utterly  inexhaustible,  might  well  have  pro¬ 
voked  the  wonder  and  envy  of  his  less 
favored  rivals.  Their  most  careless  and 


• 

•  Jonmn’s  best  comedy,  "Every  Man  in  His 
Humor,"  a()peared  two  years  before  Meres’s  book, 
in  1596,  the  year  in  which  Shakspeare  lost  his 
only  son. 

f  On  the  authority  of  Greene,  in  his  "  Groats- 
worth  of  Wit,"  published  in  159a,  in  which  the 
line— ^ 


is  travestied  into — "  tiger’s  heart  wrapped  in  a 
player’s  hide.”  It  is  also  supposed  that  the  first 
part  of  "Henry  VI.”  is  allud^  to  by  Nash  in  his 
"  Piers  Pennil^"  written  the  same  year. 
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irregular  productions,  thrown  off  under  the 
pressure  ot  necessity  or  the  impulse  of 
passion,  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  cre¬ 
ations  of  Shakspeare,  in  whom  the  delib¬ 
erate  energy,  the  studiousness,  the  con¬ 
scious  reticence  of  the  artist  are  as  con¬ 
spicuous  as  the  fertility  of  his  imagination 
and  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius.  “In 
beauty,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  “that  of  favor 
is  more  than  that  of  color :  and  that  of 
decent  (becoming)  and  gracious  motion 
more  than  that  of  favor.”  In  the  plays  of 
the  poet’s  contemixjraries,  it  is  the  beauty 
of  color,  of  graceful  and  harmonious  lan¬ 
guage  ;  their  stateliness  never  moves ;  the 
action  never  advances,  or  by  fits  and  by 
intervals,  like  human  mechanism.  In 
Shakspeare,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action, 
like  nature,  is  ever  advancing,  never  still ; 
rapid,  but  imperceptible;  “like  the  sum¬ 
mer  grass — unseen,  but  crescent  in  its  fac¬ 
ulty."  Even  in  the  feeblest  of  his  plays — 
if  such  a  term  can  be  applied,  to  them — 
this  quality  is  remarkable.  He  gets  over 
the  ground  with  astonishing  rapidity — an 
excellence  lost  to  us,  who  read  Shakspeare 
in  the  closet  and  never  see  him  on  the 
stage.  He  never  loiters  or  lingers  in  some 
cool  nook,  or  wastes  his  time  over  subor¬ 
dinate  details,  or  turns  out  of  the  current 
to  strand  in  muddy  or  shallow  water,  enam¬ 
ored  of  his  own  wit  or  his  own  sublimity. 
But  as  he  rushes  straight  on  in  a  fuller, 
more  rapid,  and  ever  increasing  volume, 
sparkling  and  dashing  like  a  river,  all 
sorts  of  colors,  of  sights  and  sounds,  grave 
and  gay,  juthetic  and  joyous,  glittering 
and  transparent,  dance  along  the  surface ; 
now  gleaming  fathoms  deep  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  now  startling  and  now  amusing,  now 
freezing  us  with  emotions  of  uncontrol¬ 
lable  delight,  now  calling  up  tears  from 
some  sealed  and  unbroken  deep  within  us. 

That  the  judgment  of  his  contemjwra- 
ries,  though  often  faulty,  was  not  always 
at  fault,  is  clear  from  the  notices  illustra¬ 
tive  of  Shakspeare  in  the  scattered  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  times.  It  is  certain  that  the 
greatness  of  his  genius  as  a  dramatist  was 
recognized  from  the  first.  Greene  would 
scarcely  have  warned  his  associates  of 
their  approaching  eclipse  by  this  “new 
Johannes  Factotum,"  alluding  to  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  ix>et’s  genius,  had  Shak¬ 
speare’ s  audience  shown  themselves  indif¬ 
ferent  to  these  his  earliest  productions,  or 
slow  in  recognizing  their  sterling  merits. 
Nor  would  Meres  have  ventured  to  speak 


of  Shaks()eare  in  such  high  terms  of  admi¬ 
ration  had  not  popular  estimation  guided 
and  sanctioned  his  judgment.  We  have, 
besides,  the  admission  of  Chettle,  a  con¬ 
temporary  playwright,  the  friend  of  Greene, 
and  editor  of  his  “  Groatsworth  of  Wit.” 
In  defending  himself  from  his  supposed 
share  in  Greene’s  malevolent  insinuations, 
which  had  given  just  offence  to  Shak¬ 
speare,  Marlowe,  and  others,  Chettle 
says  :  *  “  With  neither  of  them  that  take 
offence  was  I  acquainted  ;  and  with  one  of 
them  (Marlowe)  I  care  not  if  I  never  be. 
The  other  (Shakspeare)  whom  at  that 
time  I  did  not  so  much  spare  as  since  I 
wish  I  had ; — that  I  did  not  I  am  as  sorry 
as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault, 
because  myself  have  seen  his  demeanor  no 
less  civil,  than  he  excellent  in  the  quality 
he  professes.  Besides,  divers  of  worship 
have  rejwrted  his  uprightness  of  dealing, 
which  argues  his  honesty  and  his  facetious 
grace  in  writing  that  approves  his  art."  f 
These  testimonies  alike  to  his  genius 
and  the  sjxjtless  integrity  of  the  poet’s  con¬ 
duct,  so  different  from  that  of  most  con¬ 
temporary  dramatists,  are  unim])eachable. 
The  poet’s  worldly  prosperity  kept  pace 
with  his  reputation.  The  occupation  of 
an  actor  alone  was  a  profitable  one  in 
those  days,  and  with  ordinary  prudence 
was  sure  to  lead,  not  only  to  competence, 
but  to  wealth.J  But  with  his  occupation 

•  “Kind  Hearts’  Dream,”  published  in  1592. 

{EuphuiMn  all  over. 

Thus  in  Greene’s  “  Never  Too  Late,”  in  the 
interview  between  the  player  and  Roberto  (Le. 
(ireene),  on  the  latter  asking  how  the  player  pro¬ 
posed  to  mend  Roberto’s  fortune — “  Why  easi- 
ly,’’quoth  he,  “  and  greatly  to  your  benefit ;  for 
men  of  my  profession  get  bjr  scholars  their  wliole 
living.’’  “What  is  your  profession  ?’’  said  Ro¬ 
berto.  “  Truly,  sir,”  said  ne,  “  I  am  a  player.’* 
“  A  player  !  ’’quoth  Roberto,  “  I  took  you  rather 
for  a  gentleman  of  great  living  ;  for  if  by  outward 
habit  men  .should  be  answered  (judged),  I  tell  you, 
you  would  be  taken  for  a  substantial  man."  “  So 
am  I,  where  I  dwell,’’  quoth  the  player,  “re¬ 
ported  ;  able  at  my  piroper  cost  to  build  a  wind¬ 
mill.”  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  at  his  outset 
in  life  he  was  fain  to  carry  his  “playing  faniel,’’ 
that  is  his  bundle  of  stage  projierties  “a  foot 
back;’’  but  now  his  show  of  “  playing  apparel  ” 
would  sell  for  more  than  200/.  In  the  end  he  of¬ 
fers  to  engage  Greene  to  write  plays  for  him  :  “  for 
which  you  shall  be  well  paid,  if  you  will  take  the 
pains.’’  We  know  from  the  seiiuel  that  though 
Greene  was  extravagant,  and  never  to  be  trusted  if 
paid  beforehand,  “  seldom  he  wanted,  his  labors 
were  so  well  esteemed.”  See  the  quotation  in 
Dyce’s  preface  to  “  Works  of  Greene,”  p.  20 
ed.  1861. 
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as  an  actor  Shakspeare  combined  that  of 
a  successful  and  prolific  dramatist ;  and 
the  two  together  soon  raised  him  from  the 
condition  of  a  needy  adventurer  in  1585 
to  that  of  a  well-to-do  ]K)ssessor  of  lands 
and  houses.*  In  1597  he  purchased  The 
Great  House  at  Stratford-ui)on-Avon,  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  one  messuage,  two  barns,  tu>o 
gardens,  and  two  orchards,  with  appur¬ 
tenances.”  The  same  year  his  father, 
formerly  in  declining  circumstances,  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  grant  of  arms,  and  passed  from 
the  condition  of  a  yeoman  to  that  of  a 
gentleman ;  and  the  same  year  he  filed  a 
bill  in  chancery  against  the  son  of  the 
mortgagee  who  unjustly  detained  Ashbies, 
the  hereditary  property  of  the  j)oet’s  moth- 
er.f  Next  year  the  ix)et  is  assessed  for  a 
tencruient  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,  valued  at  5/.,  and  is  asked 
by  his  friend  Richard  Quiney  for  the  loan 
of  30/. 

From  this  year,  until  1602,  when  the 
fertility  of  his  invention  poured  forth  some 
of  the  grandest  of  his  protluctions,  and 
j)opular  judgment  placed  him  far  above 
all  his  contemporaries,  his  progress  to 
wealth  and  fame  was  equally  rapid.  In 
1602  he  purchased  107  acres  of  arable  land 
in  Stratford  for  the  sum  of  320/.,  somewhat 
more  than  1,000/.  in  modern  computation  ; 
five  months  after,  in  the  same  year,  one 
Walter  (Jetley  surrendered  a  house  to  the 
poet  in  Dead  Lane,  Stratford ;  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  term,  William  Shakspeare,  gen¬ 
tleman,  as  he  is  now  generally  styled, 
bought  from  Hercules  Underhill,  for  60/., 
a  property  consisting  of  a  messuage  with 
two  orchards,  two  gardens,  two  barns, 


•  No  account  is  to  be  made  of  the  d(Kument 
which  professes  to  describe  Shakspeare  as  holding 
a  share  in  the  theatre  as  early  as  1596.  With 
that  falls  to  the  ground  the  whole  modem  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  as  ^larer  or  manager  his  time  was  em- 
jiloyed  in  patching  up  the  productions  of  other 
dramatists,  older  or  contemporary,  and  fitting 
them  for  the  stage.  What  with  sonnets,  {xiems, 
plays  of  his  own,  once  a  year,  and  acting  in  his 
own  plays  and  those  of  his  contemporaries,  what 
room,  occasion,  need,  or  opportunity  could  Shak¬ 
speare  have  had  for  such  an  employment  ? 

f  In  the  grant  he  is  called  “  John  Shakspeare, 
now  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  co.  of  War¬ 
wick,  gent.,  whose  parent,  great-grandfather  and 
late  antecessor,  for  his  f^aithful  and  approved 
service  to  the  late  most  prudent  prince  Henry  VII. , 
of  famous  memory,  was  advanced  and  rewarded 
with  lands  and  tenements  given  to  him  in  those 
parts  of  Warwickshire,  where  they  have  continued 
by  some  descents  in  good  reputation.” 
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and  their  appurtenances.  In  May,  1603, 
when  James  I.  came  to  the  crown,  a  privy 
seal  was  granted  by  the  king  to  his  ser¬ 
vants  “  Laurence  Fletcher,  William  Shake¬ 
speare,  Richard  liurbage,  Augustine  Phil- 
ip|)es,  John  Hemmings,  Henry  Condell,” 
and  the  rest  of  their  associates,  “to 
use  and  exercise  the  art  and  faculty  of 
playing  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  in¬ 
terludes,  morals,  (lastorals,  stage  plays, 
and  such  other,  like  as  they  have  already 
studied,  or  hereafter  shall  use  or  study,” 
in  their  usual  house,  the  Globe,  or  else¬ 
where  within  the  king’s  dominions.  And 
James,  who  was  by  no  means  the  fool 
that  posterity  represents  him  to  have  been, 
showed  his  discrimination  by  frequently 
commanding  Shaksi>eare’s  plays  to  be 
acted  at  court.*  In  1605  the  poet  added 
to  his  property  at  Stratford  by  purchasing 
the  unexj)ired  lease  of  the  tithes  of  Strat¬ 
ford  and  the  adjoining  hamlets  for  the  sum 
of  440/.  sterling  ;  in  modern  computation 
1,400/. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  ]>eriod  he 
retired  from  the  stage  and  settled  finally 
in  Stratford.  By  the  spring  of  1613  he 
had  lost  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his 
only  son.  Two  daughters  remained  :  Su¬ 
sanna,  married,  in  1607,  to  Dr.  Hall,  a 
l)hysician  at  Stratford  ;  and  Judith,  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  vintner  named  Quiney,  of  the 
same  place,  in  1616.  During  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life  notices  of  his  pur¬ 
chases  and  employments  become  more 
rare.  In  1613  the  Globe  'Theatre  was 
burnt,  and  it  is  gratuitously  assumed  that 
many  of  the  poet’s  manuscripts  |)erished 
in  the  Hames.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should 
hardly  have  failed  of  finding  some  notice 
of  such  a  disastrous  loss  in  the  preface 
and  dedication  to  the  first  collected  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works.  Nor,  considering  the 

•  In  the  account  of  “  The  Revels  at  Court,” 
notices  are  found  of  the  following Othello,” 
“Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  “  Measure  for  Mea¬ 
sure,”  “Comedy  of  Errors,”  in  1604  ;  “  Love’i 
Labor’s  lx»st,”  “Henry  V.,”  “Merchant  of 
Venice,”  twice  in  1605 ;  at  Whitehall,  “  King 
Lear,”  which  had  already  in  1608  passed  through 
three  editions ;  in  1611,  “The  Tempest  ”  and 
“The  Winter’s  Night’s  Tale.”  In  1613,  on  the 
marriage  of  James’s  daughter  Elizabeth  with  the 
prince-pialatine,  the  representation  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays  furnished  a  great  part  of  the  entertainment ; 
among  them  are  “  The  Tempest,”  “  The  Twins’ 
Tragrfy  ”  (supposed  to  be  the  “  Comedy  of 
Errors”),  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  “The 
Winter’s  Tale,”  “  Sir  Jolin  Ealstaff,”“  Othello,” 
and  “Julius  Caesar.” 
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])oet’s  immature  death,  his  various  em¬ 
ployments,  and  the  number  of  his  plays 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  is  it  prob¬ 
able  that  any  considerable  portion  of  his 
writings  has  perished. 

The  fnanner  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
His  will,  still  preserved  in  the  Prerogative 
Office,  is  dated  March  25,  1616.  The 
poet’s  handwriting,  never  very  good,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  few  signatures  that 
have  been  preserved,  and  fifty  years  more 
antiquated  than  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
is  feeble,  shaky,  and  imperfect ;  very 
little  like  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  whose  practice  in  writing  must 
have  been  considerable,  and  who  had  in 
his  time  filled  many  reams  of  manuscript. 
His  death  did  not  occur  until  the  23d 
April  following.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  his  death  was  far  from  sudden  ;  and 
this  alone  would  suffice  to  invalidate  the 
tradition,  circulated  forty-five  years  after, 
that  the  jxjet  died  of  a  fever  contracted 
at  a  merry  meeting  with  Drayton  and  Pen 
Jonson.  His  bust  in  Stratford  Church, 
his  portrait  by  Droeshout  prefixed  to  the 
first  folio  edition  of  his  works,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life,  contradict  alto¬ 
gether  the  supjMJsition  that  the  poet  was 
intemperate.  If  the  opinion  of  com¬ 
petent  judges  may  be  taken,  the  bust  was 
executed  from  a  cast  taken  after  death. 
It  was  certainly  colored  after  life,  and 
until  it  was  i)ainted  over  by  Malone — a 
greater  crime  to  Shakspeare’s  memory 
than  Mr.  Caskill’s  destruction  of  the 
famous  mulberry  tree— it  represented  the 
poet  exactly  as  he  appeared  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  eyes  were  a  bright 
hazel,  the  hair  and  beard  auburn  ;  the 
doublet  was  scarlet,  covered  with  a  loose 
black  sleeveless  gown.  As  in  Droeshout’s 
ix)rtrait,  the  forehea’d  is  remarkably  high 
and  broad  ;  in  fact,  the  immense  volume 
of  the  forehead  is  its  most  striking 
feature.  The  predominant  characteristic 
of  the  whole  is  that  of  a  composed,  self- 
possessed,  resolute,  and  vigorous  English¬ 
man,  of  a  higher  intellectual  stam\)  than 
usual,  but  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
general  national  type  as  we  should  have 
been  inclined  to  expect  from  his  wri¬ 
tings. 

“  Of  the  several  works  of  Shakspeare — 
plays  and  poems — there  were  prior  to 
1616  in  circulation,  in  all,  no  fewer  than 
between  sixty  and  sixty-five  editions. 
Some  of  these  reached  as  many  as  six 


editions  within  a  period  of  not  more  than 
twenty-one  years.  This  argues  of  itself 
an  extensive  popularity,  especially  when 
we  reflect  on  the  small  number,  of  the 
reading  public  of  his  day.  If  we  take  the 
lowest  estimate  of  the  editions  (sixty),  and 
suppose  each  issue  to  have  consisted  of 
the  lowest  possible  paying  number  (300 
say),  we  should  have  in  circulation  no 
fewer  than  18,000  copies  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  great  dramatist  in  print  during 
his  lifetime.”*  This  ingenious  computa¬ 
tion  applies  only  to  the  plays  and  poems 
printed  before  the  first  collected  edition 
of  Shaksiware’s  works  in  1623.  That 
folio  contains  thirty-six  plays ;  one-half  of 
these,  so  far  as  is  known,  never  got  be¬ 
yond  the  footlights ;  and,  therefore,  we 
may  presume,  were  printed  by  the  editors 
of  that  volume  from  the  author’s  manu¬ 
script.  Among  that  number  are  to  be 
found  “  Macbeth,”  “  Timon  of  Athens,” 
“  Cymbeline,”  “  The  Tempest,”  all  the 
Roman  plays,  “  Twelfth  Night,”  and 
“  The  Winter’s  Tale.”  f 

No  collected  edition  of  Shakspeare’s 
dramatic  works  appeared  until  1623, 
seven  years  after  the  poet’s  death.  The 
volume  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  two 
of  his  former  dramatic  associates,  John 

•  “  Shakespere,  a  Critical  Biography,”  by 
Samuel  Neil,  p.  59. 

f  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  4to  and  their 
various  editions,  before  the  folio  of  1623.  The 
letter  M  is  prefixed  to  those  mention&l  by  Meres. 
M  1594.  Titus  Amironicus,  entered  at  Stationers’ 
Hall  Feb.  6,  159!,  first  edition  not 
known  to  exist ;  2d  ed.  1600;  3d  ed. 

1611. 

>S9S-  V/.,  Part  III.,  1595. 

Af  1597.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1597,  1599,  1609 
bis  t 

Af  “  Richard  If.,  1597,  1598,  1608  bis, 
1615. 

At  “  Richard  III.,  1597,  1598,  1602,  1605, 

1612,  1621?  1622. 

At  1598.  Love's  Labor' s  Lost,  1598. 

Af  “  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  1598,  1599,  1604, 
1608,  1613,  1622. 

Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  1600. 

1600.  Henry  V.,  i6oo,  1602,  1608. 

At  “  Merchant  0/  Venice,  i6oo  bis. 

At  “  Afidsummer  Nights  Dream,  i6oo  bis. 
At  I  “  Afuch  Ado  about  Nothing,  1600. 

1602.  At  err y  IVives  of  Windsor,  1602,  1619. 

1603.  Hamlet,  1603,  1604,  1605,  1611. 

1605.  I^ar,  1608  bis. 

1609  Pericles,  1609,  i6u,  1619. 

“  Troilus  and  Cressida,  1609  bis. 

1622.  Othello,  1622. 

Contention  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Old  plays:  Richard  III.,  1594;  Taming  of  a 
.  Shrew,  1594,  1607. 
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Heminge  and  Henrie  Condell,  to  whom 
in  conjunction  with  Burbage,  the  famous 
actor,  Shakspeare  had  left  in  his  will  “  26s. 
and  8</.  a  piece  to  buy  them  ringes.” 
But  Burbage  died  on  March  16,  1619;! 
and  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  had  been 
originally  associated  with  Heminge  and 
Condell  in  preparing  Shakspeare’s  dra¬ 
matic  works  for  the  press,  his  death  before 
the  appearance  of  the  volume  prevented 
his  name  from  being  joined  with  theirs  in 
their  glorious  task.  Not  one  word  ap¬ 
pears  in  Shakspeare’s  will  as  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  his  papers  and  manuscripts,  or  of 
his  shares  in  the  theatres,  if  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  possessed  any.  If  Ward’s 
statement  be  true  that  Shakesjjeare  during 
the  cloiung  years  of  his  life  furnished  an- 

*  “  And  to  my  fellows,  John  Hemynges,  Rich¬ 
ard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,  xavj.r,  riij.i/. 
a  piece,  to  buy  them  rings.” 

f  Burbage,  or  Burbadge,  according  to  Malone, 
was  one  of  the  princiixd  sharers  of  the  Globe  and 
Blackfriars  theatres.  In  a  letter  written  in  1613 
(Harl.  MSS.  7002',  the  actors  at  the  Glol>e  are 
called  Burbadge's  Company.  In  Jonson’s 
“  Masque  of  Christmas”  1616,  the  year  that  is  of 
Shakspeare’s  death,  Venus  in  the  character  of  a 
deaf  tire- woman,  is  made  to  say  of  Cupid :  “  I  could 
have  had  money  enough  for  him,  an  I  would  have 
been  tempted  and  have  let  him  out  by  the  week 
to  the  king’s  players.  Master  Burba^  has  lieen 
about  and  about  with  me,  and  so  has  old  Master 
Hemingstoo  ;  they  have  need  of  him.” — Skaksp. 
ilL  230,  ed.  1803. 

Heminge  and  Condell  are  said  to  have  been 
printers  as  well  as  actors  but  Malone  thinks  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  statement.  Probably 
it  arose  from  their  connection  with  Shakspeare’s 
printed  works.  At  all  events  had  they  been 
printers  by  occufiation,  it  is  reasonable  to  surmise 
that  their  names  would  have  been  foun<l  on  the 
title  pages  of  some  of  the  earlier  copies  of  Shak¬ 
speare’s  plays  All  the  payments  made  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  in  1613,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  for  plays  performed  at  Court,  are  “to 
John  Heminge  smd  the  rest  of  his  fellows”  (Ma¬ 
lone,  ib.  234)-  In  his  will  Heroii^  directs  that 
if  a  sufficient  sum  cannot  be  raised  from  his  or¬ 
dinary  chattels  towards  the  pa)rment  of  his  debts, 
a  moiety  of  the  profits  which  he  has  “  by  lease  in 
the  several  playhouses  of  the  Globe  and  Black¬ 
friars”  shall  be  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  In 
another  l^acy  he  says ;  **  I  give  and  bequeath 
unto  every  my  fellows  and  sharers,  his  Majesty’s 
servants,  which  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of  my 
decease,  the  sum  of  lor.  a  piece,  to  make  them 
rings  for  remembrance  of  me.”  Heminge  died  in 
163a 

Henry  Condell,  whose  name  appears  in  the 
privy  se^  of  James  I.,  1603,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Shakspeare,  Burliage,  and  Heminge,  died 
in  1627.  Malone  thinks  that  both  Burbage  and 
Heminge  were  natives  of  Shottery,  near  Stratford 
(»^  233). 


nually  two  plays  for  the  stage,*  if  it  be 
true  that  the  poet’s  income  was  consider¬ 
able,  that  he  made  no  jmrehases  of  any 
moment  after  1605,  that  he  was  besides  in 
the  very  zenith  of  his  fame  and  the  most 
IKipular  author  of  his  times,  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  account  for  two  things  :  how  was 
it,  if  he  sold  the  copyright  of  his  plays  to 
his  fellows  of  the  (Ilobe  and  Blackfriars, 
that  he  was  no  richer  in  1 6 1 6  than  in  1 605  ? 
Or  if  he  was  richer,  how  did  he  disjwse 
of  his  wealth  ?  F'rom  the  tithes  which  he 
had  purchased  at  Stratford  he  derived  an 
income  of  1 20/.  a  year ;  not  less  than  400/. 
a  year,  according  to  our  present  computa¬ 
tion.  He  was  not  careless  or  extravagant 
in  his  habits,  had  one  daughter  only,  after 
1607,  and  his  wife  de])endent  on  his  exer¬ 
tions.  Did  he  then  retain  the  cojiyright 
of  his  plays,  in  his  own  hands,  during  this 
later  period  of  his  life,  intending  to  publish 
them  himself,  like  his  contemporary  Ben 
Jonson  ?  Or  was  he  as  indifferent  to 
money  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  to  literary 
fame  ?  The  former  of  these  hyjwtheses 
is  set  at  rest  by  the  various  documents 
produced  by  Mr.  Halliwell  and  others,  all 
of  which  go  to  show  that  the  possession 
of  the  most  transcendent  genius  is  not  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  virtues  of  economy, 
regularity,  and  desjiatch.  His  supposed 
indifference  to  literary  fame  finds  no  coun¬ 
tenance  in  his  writings,  still  less  in  the  ex’i- 
dence  of  his  cohtemjK)raries.f  Thus  we 
find  Chettle  aix)logizing  to  Shakspeare  as 
one  of  those  who  had  taken  offence  at  the 
disparaging  remarks  of  (Ireene  in  his 
“  Ciroatsworth  of  Wit,”  to  the  publication 

•  That  Ward’s  statement  was  not  very  far 
wrong  will  appear  from  the  following  considera¬ 
tions  ; — Shakidieare  wrote  in  all  37  plays,  including 
“  Pericte.”  Sleres  mentions  12  plays  as  existing 
in  1508.  If  to  these  lie  added  “Pericles”  and 
the  three  parts  of  “  Henry  VI.,”  that  would 
give  16  ;  or  19  to  be  written  in  the  seventeen  years 
and  few  months  following.  From  1597  to  1605, 
or  1606,  seven  plays  only,  including  the  first 
sketch  of  “  Hamlet,”  appear  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  five  in  1600,  one  in  1602,  and  “  Hamlet” 
in  1603.  Between  “  Hamlet  ”  and  “  Lear”  five 
years  elapsed  (1602-1607)  without  any  entry  of 
Shaks|)eare’ s  writings  at  Stationers’  Hall.  Had 
he  cea.sed  writing  all  that  time,  or  ceased  to  at¬ 
tract  publishers  ? 

t  That  Shakespeare  permitted  inaccurate  copies 
of  bis  plays  to  be  circulated  in  print  is  one  thing, 
to  assume  that  he  must  have  done  so  from  indif¬ 
ference  to  literary  distinction  is  another.  More¬ 
over,  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  many  others,  literary 
fame  was  money,  to  which  he  was  certainly  not 
indifferent. 
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of  which  Chettle  had  been  instrumental. 
Again,  Heywood  in  his  “  Ajwlogy  for 
Actors,”  published  in  1612,  alluding  to 
the  trick  of  a  j)ublisher  named  Jaggard, 
who  had  brought  out  a  copy  of  “Venus 
and  Adonis,”  with  two  love  epistles  be¬ 
tween  Paris  and  Helen,  under  the  general 
title,  “by  William  Shakespere,”  says,  in 
reclaiming  his  property  :  “  I  must  neces¬ 
sarily  resent  a  manifest  injury  done  me  in 
that  work  by  [its]  taking  the  two  epistles 
of  Paris  to  Helen  and  of  Helen  to  Paris, 
and  printing  them  in  the  name  of  another 


(Shakespere) ;  which  may  put  the  world  in 
opinion  I  might  steal  them  from  him  ;  and 
he  to  do  himself  right  hath  since  published 
them  in  his  own  name.  Put  as  I  must 
acknowledge  my  lines  not  worthy  his 
patronage  under  whom  he  hath  published 
them,  so  the  author  I  know  [was]  much 
offended  with  Mr.  Jaggard,  that  altogether 
unknoiim  to  him  presumed  to  make  so  bold 
with  his  name."  Such  words  are  not 
compatible  with  Shakspeare’s  presumed 
indifference  to  the  fate  of  his  writings. 


(To  be  continued.) 


St.  Pautt. 

CATHAY. 

WITH  NOTICES  OF  TRAVELLERS  TO  THAT  COUNTRY. 


Thf,  ixipular  impression  is  so  strong 
that  China  was  a  new  discovery  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  if  we  were  Irish 
we  should  be  disjtosed  to  call  this  pajier, 
“  Visits  to  China  before  it  was  diseot'ered." 
The  idea  is,  however,  equally  well  con¬ 
veyed  without  a  bull,  if  we  term  it 
“  Notices  of  Cathay."  For  to  those  who 
have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject, 
the  mere  use  of  that  name  will  define  the 
periotl  with  which  we  mean  to  deal,  viz., 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries. 

Our  notices  of  China  as  known  to  the 
West  might  indeed  go  many  centuries 
ftirther  back,  though  not  under  the  name 
that  we  have  jirefixed.  We  might  go 
back  to  the  Sinim  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
if  we  were  bold  enough  ;  we  might  with 
firmer  assurance  go  back  to  the  Seres  and 
Sinae  of  classic  ixiets  and  geographers, 
which  were  but  two  names  applied  to  the 
same  great  jieople  as  dimly  seen  from 
landward  on  the  north,  and  from  seaward 
on  the  south ;  and  to  the  Tzinista  of  the 
Alexandrine  monk  and  merchant.  Cos¬ 
mos,  in  the  sixth  century,  which  was  but 
a'  Grecizing  of  the  Persian  appellation 
Chinistdn.  But  to  begin  so  far  back 
would  lead  to  prolixity  ;  we  confine  our¬ 
selves,  then,  to  Cathay. 

This  name,  Khitai,  though  its  Euro- 
])ean  use  be  limited  properly  to  the 
centuries  we  have  specified,  is  to  this  day 
that  by  which  China  is  known  to  nearly 
all  the  nations  which  are  accustomed  to 
view  it  from  a  landward  point  of  view,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Russians,  the  Persians,  and 


the  nations  of  Turkestan.  The  name  was 
originally  borrowed  from  that  of  a  j)eople 
who  were  not,  properly  speaking,  Chinese 
at  all.  The  Khitans  were  a  people  of 
Manchu  lineage  (kindred  therefore  to 
the  race  of  the  present  Imperial  Dynas¬ 
ty),  who  in  the  tenth  century  overran  all 
the  northern  provinces  of  China,  and  es¬ 
tablished  a  considerable  empire,  embrac¬ 
ing  those  provinces  and  the  adjoining 
regions  of  Tartary.  This  empire  subsist¬ 
ed  for  two  centuries.  The  same  curious 
process  took  place  which  seems  always 
to  have  followed  the  intrusion  of  Tartar 
conquerors  into  China,  and  strongly  re¬ 
sembling  that  which  followed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Roman  emj^erors  in 
Byzantium.  The  intruders  themselves 
adoped  Chinese  manners,  ceremonies, 
and  literature,  and  gradually  therewith 
degenerated  and  lost  all  warlike  energy. 
It  must  have  been  during  the  period  (end¬ 
ing  with  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  in 
1123)  when  this  northern  monarchy  was 
the  face  which  the  Celestial  Empire 
turned  to  Inner  Asia,  that  the  name  of 
Khitan,  Khitat,  or  Khitai  became  indis¬ 
solubly  associated  with  China. 

A  century  later  came  the  climax  of  the 
jxiwer  of  Chinghiz,  the  Mongol  conqueror 
of  the  eastern  world.  One  result  of  his 
conquests,  and  those  of  his  immediate 
successors,  by  the  depression  into  which 
they  threw,  for  a  time,  Mahomedan  arro¬ 
gance,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  political  parti¬ 
tions  of  Asia,  was  to  open  the  breadth  of 
that  great  continent  to  the  travellers, 
traders,  and  missionaries  of  the  west.  “  It 
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is  worthy  of  the  grateful  remembrance  of 
all  t  Christian  people,”  says  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  travellers  of  the  next  age, 
“that  just  when  God  let  loose  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world  those  Tartars 
to  slay  and  to  be  slain.  He  sent  forth  also 
into  the  western  parts  of  the  world  his 
faithful  and  blessed  servants,  Dominic 
and  Francis,  to  enlighten,  instruct,  and 
build  up  in  the  faith.”  And,  indeed, 
whatever  we  may  think  on  the  whole  of 
the  world's  debt  to  Dominic  (as  indirectly, 
if  not  directly,  the  Father  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion),  it  is  to  the  brethren  of  the  two 
orders,  but  chiefly  to  the  Franciscans, 
that  we  owe  a  large  part  of  the  notices 
of  Eastern  Asia  that  those  ages  have 
bequeathed. 

Thus,  among  the  many  wanderers  dumb 
to  posterity,  who  found  their  way  to  the 
far  court  of  Karakorum,  on  the  northern 
verge  of  the  Mongolian  Desert,  luckily 
for  us  there  went,  also,  in  1245,  John  of 
Plano  Carpini,  a  native  of  Umbria,  and,  a 
few  years  later,  the  Fleming  William  of 
Ruysbroek,  or  De  Rubruquis,  both  of 
them  Franciscan  monks  of  sui>erior  intel¬ 
ligence,  whose  narratives  have  been  pre¬ 
served. 

First  by  these  two,  after  centuries  of 
oblivion,  Europe  was  told  of  a  great  and 
civilized  people,  dwelling  in  the  extreme 
east  upon  the  shores  of  the  ocean ;  and 
to  the  land  of  this  people  they  gave  a 
name  now  flrst  heard  in  the  west,  that  of 
Cathay. 

The  elder  and  earlier  monk,  after  sev¬ 
eral  incidental  references  to  the  Kitai^ 
returns  to  speak  of  them  more  particularly 
thus  : — 

“  The  Cathayans  are  a  Pagan  people,  who 
have  a  written  character  of  their  own.  They 
have  also,  it  is  reported,  a  New  and  an  Old 
Testament ;  they  have  besides  a  book  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Fathers,  and  they  have  religious 
recluses,  and  buildings  used  very  much  like 
churches,  in  which  they  say  their  prayers  at 
appointed  seasons  of  their  own.  They  wor¬ 
ship  the  one  God,  and  reverence  the  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  believe  in  Eternal 
Life,  but  are  entirely  without  baptism. 
They  honor  and  reverence  our  Scriptures, 
are  affectionately  disposed  towards  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  do  many  alms-deeds  ;  indeed  they 
seem  to  be  kindly  and  civiliz^  folk  enow. 
They  have  no  beard ;  and  in  their  features 
are  very  much  like  the  Mongols,  but  not  so 
broad  in  the  face.  They  l^ve  a  peculiar 
language.  Better  craftsmen  in  all  the  arts 
practised  by  mankind  are  not  to  be  found 


on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  country 
also  is  very  rich  in  corn,  in  wine,  gold,  silver, 
and  in  sill^  and  in  all  other  things  that  tend 
to  human  maintenance.” 

These  curious  statements  about  the 
^/Azrf-Christianity  of  the  Chinese  will  be 
found  repeated  in  Oriental  rumor  again 
and  again,  down  to  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  are  doubtless  connected  with 
those  singular  parodies  of  the  Roman  wor¬ 
ship  and  religious  orders  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet  and 
China,  and  which  led  some  of  the  later, 
as  well  as  the  earlier,  missionaries  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  declare  that  the  evil 
one  had  devised  these  parodies  in  order 
to  throw  ridicule  on  the  Church  and  ob¬ 
struct  its  progress.  Indeed,  in  our  day, 
poor  Pere  Hue,  in  spite  of  his  adoption 
of  the  latter  theory,  painted  those  analo¬ 
gies  so  vividly,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
found,  to  his  dismay,  his  charming  book 
on  Tibet  placed  in  the  Index  Prohibitus 
of  Rome  1 

Rubruquis  (1253)  gives  somewhat  more 
of  detail.  He  shows  his  acumen  by  iden¬ 
tifying  the  Cathayans  with  the  ancient 
Seres  ;  and  he  is  not  only  the  first,  but,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  mediaeval  trav¬ 
eller  who  had '  the  sagacity  to  discern 
(though,  of  course,  imperfectly)  the  great 
characteristic  of  Chinese  written  language. 
The  following  are  his  chief  remarks  on  the 
Cathayans : — 

“  Beyond  this  is  Great  Cathay,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  which  I  believe  to  have  been  those 
anciently  called  Seres.  From  them  still 
come  the  best  silk  stuff,  which  the  people 
in  that  quarter  still  term  seric,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  has  the  name  of  Seres  from  a  certain 
city  of  theirs.  1  was  well  assured  that  in 
that  country  there  is  a  town  which  has 
walls  of  silver  and  battlements  of  gold  ” — 
a  Chinese-  legend  of  the  ancient  capital 
Singanfu,  and  which  may  remind  us  of 
Ptolemy’s  remark  that  it  was  not  true  that 
the  metropolis  of  the  Sinae  had  walls  of 
brass.  The  friar  goes  on  :  “  The  people 
are  little  fellows  who  talk  much  through 
the  nose ;  and,  like  most  folk  in  tlie  far 
east,  they  have  eyes  with  a  very  narrow 
aperture.  They  are  the  very  best  of  artists 
in  every  kind  of  craft ;  and  their  physicians 
have  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  virtues 
of  herbs,  and  of  diagnosis  by  the  pulse” 
(on  which  last  matter  you  will  find  prolix 
pages  on  pages  in  Duhadde)  .  .  .  .  “  Their 
current  money  consists  of  pieces  of  cotton 
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paper,  o£  a  palm  in  length  and  breadth,  on 
which  are  printed  ” — remark  that  expres¬ 
sion — “certain  lines  in  imitation  of  the 
seal  of  the  Great  Khan  Mangu.  They  do 
their  writing  with  a  hair-pencil,  such  as 
painters  paint  withal,  and  in  what  they 
write  a  single  character  embraces  several 
letters,  so  as  to  form  a  word  in  itself.” 

When  Rubruquis  in  this  passage  (with 
the  Serica  Vrstis  of  the  ancients  in  mind) 
points  out  that  the  people  at  Karako’^i?'i 
still  called  silk  stuffs  by  the  name  of  sertc, 
he  anticipates  the  learned  etymologies  of 
Klaproth,  and  refers,  doubtless,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  does,  to  the  sirkek  of  the  Mongols, 
their  word  for  silk. 

In  another  passage  Rubruquis  tells  us 
that  he  had  heard  for  a  fact  that  beyond 
Cathay  there  was  a  certain  place  with  this 
peculiarity,  that  whoever  entered  it  never 
grew  any  older  ;  but  he  really  could  not 
believe  this. 

Rubruquis  had  been  sent  on  this  mis¬ 
sion  by  St.  Louis  of  France,  part  of  his 
commission  being  to  ascertain  the  tnith  of 
the  rumors  spread  that  Sartac,  one  of 
the  great  Mongol  princes,  was  a  Christian. 
This,  according  to  the  traveller,  proved  en¬ 
tirely  unfounded.  Indeed  he  was  admon¬ 
ished  by  one  of  that  Prince’s  officers, — 
“  Mind  what  you  are  about,  saying  that  our 
master  is  a  Christian  ;  he  is  no  such  thing, 
but  a  Mongol"  Just  so  we  have  heard  of 
an  unlucky  Southron  traveller  in  days  gone 
by,  benighted  in  a  village  north  of  the 
Scotch  border,  and  exclaiming  in  despair 
— “  Was  there  then  no  good  Christian  who 
would  take  him  in^?  ”  “  Na,  na,”  was  all 
the  reply,  “  we’re  all  Jardines  and  John- 
stones  here  !  ” 

Other  brief  notices  of  Cathay  occur  in 
the  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Hay  ton, 
king  of  the  small  Cilician  territory,  w’hich 
bore  the  name  of  Little  Armenia,  who  in 
1254-55  visited  by  invitation  the  court  of 
Mangu  Khan  at  Karakorum.  Among 
other  things  King  Hayton  heard  that  be¬ 
yond  Cathay  there  was  a  country  where 
the  women  were  jKJssessed  of  reason  just 
like  men,  whilst  the  male  sex  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  great  shaggy  dogs,  devoid  of 
reason  ;  a  story  which  had  been  told  also 
to  Plano  Carjjini,  and  which  Klaproth  has 
found  in  Chinese  books  of  the  period. 
It  is  an  Arab  legend  also,  in  somewhat 
different  form,  and  probably  has  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  exceeding  disproportion  in 
personal  comeliness  between  the  two 
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sexes,  which  is  found  in  many  peoples  of 
Mongolian  race. 

Our  scheme  and  space  admit  only  of 
an  allusion  to  that  illustrious  Venetian 
family,  whose  travels  occupy  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  interval  between  the  journey 
of  Rubruquis  and  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  who  were  in  fact  the  first 
Europeans  known  actually  to  have 
reached  Cathay.  All  other  travellers  to 
Calh.i)  are  stars  of  inferior  magnitude  be¬ 
side  the  orb  of  Marco  Polo.  There  was 
a  time  when  he  was  counted  among  the 
romancers ;  but  that  is  long  past,  and  his 
veracity  and  justness  of  observation  still 
shine  brighter  under  every  recovery  of  lost 
and  forgotten  knowledge.  Fifty  years  ago 
Marsden  did  much  in  a  splendid  edition 
to  elucidate  the  traveller’s  narrative ;  but 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  illustration  of  the  story  has 
been  more  than  doubled  since  that  day, 
scarcely  so  much  from  the  expansion  of 
modern  travel  as  from  the  stores  of  Chinese, 
Mongol,  and  Persian  history  which  have 
been  rendered  accessible  to  European 
readers,  or  brought  directly  to  bear  upon 
the  elucidation  of  the  traveller  by  the 
great  scholars  of  France  and  Germany. 
Within  the  last  few  years  Paris  has  issued 
a  beautiful  edition  of  the  book  by  M. 
Panthier,  which  brings  forward  a  vast 
mass  of  new  matter  from  the  editor’s  own 
Chinese  studies.  It  is  indeed  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  in  this  work  that  there  is  a  want 
of  generosity  in  the  recognition  of  the 
labors  of  the  editor’s  predecessors,  and 
towards  some  of  them  an  acrimony  which 
makes  outsiders  marvel  and  exclaim, 
“  Tartajre  animis  ccelestibus  irae  ?  ” 
Wherefore  should  the  language  of  the  Ce¬ 
lestial  Empire  have  so  bad  an  effect  rin  the 
temper  of  its  students  ? 

Just  as  the  three  noble  Venetians  were 
reaching  their  native  city  (/>.,  in  1295), 
the  forerunner  of  a  new  band  of  travellers 
was  entering  China  from  the  south.  This 
was  John  of  Monte  Corvino,  a  Franciscan 
monk,  who,  already  nearly  fifty  years  of 
age,  was  plunging  alone  into  that  great  sea 
of  paganism,  and  of  what  he  deemed  little 
better,  Nestorianism  (for  the  Nestorian 
Christians  at  this  time  had  flourishing 
communities  in  many  parts  of  China),  to 
preach  the  Gosi>el  according  to  his  under¬ 
standing  of  it.  After  years  of  up-hill  work 
and  solitary  labor,  as  better  days  began  to 
dawn,  others  joined  him ;  the  Popes  woke 
34 
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up  to  what  was  going  on  ;  he  was  created 
Archbishop  in  Cambalec  (or  Peking)  with 
patriarchal  authority,  and  was  spasmodical¬ 
ly  reinforced  with  batches  of  suffragan 
bishops  and  friars  of  his  order.  The 
Roman  Church  spread ;  churches  or 
Franciscan  convents  were  established  at 
Cambalec,  at  Kinsai  (or  Hangcheufu), 
then  by  general  consent  of  Christian  and 
Mahometan  the  vastest  city  in  the  world, 
at  Zayton  (or  Chincheu),  at  Yangcheu, 
near  the  Great  Kiang,  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
the  missions  flourished  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  patronage  of  the  Great  Khan  him¬ 
self.  Friar  John,  in  the  early  and  solitary 
days  of  his  missions,  followed  a  system 
which  has  sometimes  been  adopted  by 
Protestant  missions  during  famines  in 
india.  In  his  letter  he  says  : — 

“  I  have  bought  gradually  one  hundred 
and  fifty  boys,  the  children  of  pagan  parents, 
who  had  never  learned  any  religion.  These 
I  have  baptized,  and  taught  Greek  and  Latin 
after  our  manner.  Also,  I  have  written  out 
Psalters  for  them,  with  thirty  Hymnaries  and 
two  Breviaries.  By  help  of  these,  eleven  of 
the  boys  already  know  our  service,  and  form 
a  choir,  and  take  their  weekly  turn  of  duty, 
w’hether  I  am  there  or  not  Many  of  the 
boys  are  also  employed  in  writing  out  Psal¬ 
ters  and  other  things  suitable . When 

we  are  chanting,  his  Majesty  the  Cham  can 
hear  our  voices  in  his  chamber ;  and  this 
wonderful  fact  is  spread  far  and  wide  among 

the  heathen . And  I  have  a  place  in 

the  Cham’s  Court,  and  a  regular  entrance 
and  seat  assigned  me  as  legate  of  our  Lord 
the  Pope,  and  the  Cham  honors  me  above  all 
other  prelates,  whatever  be  their  titles." 

Among  the  friars  who  visited  China  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  betw'een  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  and  the  year  1328, 
when  Archbishop  John,  full  of  years  and 
honor,  was  followed  to  his  tomb  by  a 
mourning  multitude  of  Pagans  as  w’ell  as 
Christians,  several  have  left  letters  or  more 
extended  accounts  of  their  experience  in 
Cathay.  Among  these ‘was  Friar  Odoric, 
of  Pordenone  in  Friuli,  to  whose  work  we 
shall  recur  by  and  by. 

The  Exchange  had  its  envoys  to  China 
at  this  period  as  well  as  the  Church.  The 
record  is  a  very  fragmentary  one  ;  but 
many  circumstances  and  incidental  notices 
show  how  frequently  both  India  and  China 
w'ere  reached  by  European  traders  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteeth  century — a 
state  of  things  verj'  difficult  to  realize  when 
we  see  how  all  the  more  easterly  of  those 


regions,  when  reopened  only  two  centuries 
later,  seemed  almost  as  absolutely  new 
discoveries  as  the  empire  which  about  the 
same  time  Cortez  and  Pizarro  were  annex¬ 
ing  in  the  west. 

As  examples  of  the  frequency  of  mer¬ 
cantile  expeditions  to  India,  we  may  quote 
the  allusion  of the  Venetian  Marino  Sanuto 
writing  about  1306,  to  the  many  merchants 
who  had  already  gone  to  that  country  to 
make  their  purchases  and  come  back  safe¬ 
ly.  About  1322  Friar  Jordanus,  a  Domini¬ 
can,  when  in  sore  trouble  at  Tana  (near 
Bombay),  falls  in  with  a  young  Genoese, 
who  gives  him  aid  ;  and  the  same  Jordanus, 
writing  at  a  later  date  from  Gogo,  in 
Guzerat,  refers  to  information  ajiparently 
received  from  Latin  merchants  on  that 
coast.  John  Marignolli,  when  in  Malabar 
about  1348,  has  for  interjireter  a -  youth 
who  had  been  rescued  from  pirates  in  the 
Indian  Sea  by  a  merchant  of  Genoa. 
Mandeville  speaks  of  the  Italian  merchants 
who  frequented  Hormuz.  Again,  as  re¬ 
gards  China  and  the  remoter  regions  of  Asia, 
John  of  Monte  Corvino  was  accompanied 
all  the  w-ay  from  Persia  to  Peking  (1292- 
95)  by  Master  Peter  of  Luculongo,  “  a  faith¬ 
ful  Christian  man  and  a  great  merchant.” 
There  was  then  perhaps  an  intemiission 
of  some  years  ;  for  Friar  John,  writing  in 
1305,  says  that  twelve  years  had  passed 
since  he  had  heard  any  Euroi)ean  news, 
except  some  in  the  shape  of  awful  blas¬ 
phemies  about  the  Pope,  which  had  been 
spread  by  a  certain  chirurgeon  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  (probably  a  Paterino,  or  quasi-Vro- 
testant  heretic)  some  two  years  before. 
A  little  latter  in  the  century,  however, 
Odoric  refers  for  confirmation  of  the  won¬ 
ders  he  had  to  tell  of  Kansai  (Hangcheufu) 
to  the  many  persons  he  had  met  at  Ven¬ 
ice  since  his  return,  who  had  themselves 
been  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  his  tales. 
A  letter  written  in  1326  by  Andrew 
Bishop,  of  Zayton  (or  Chincheu),  quotes 
on  a  question  of  exchanges  the  opinion  of 
the  Genoese  merchants  at  that  great  sea- 
iwrt.  Some  twenty  years  later  John  Marig¬ 
nolli  found  in  the  same  city  a  fotuiaco,  or 
factory  and  warehouse  for  the  use  of  the 
Christian  merchants  ;  and  about  1339  we 
find  William  of  Modena,  a  merchant, 
dying  with  certain  Franciscans,  as  a  mar¬ 
tyr  to  the  faith,  at  Almalig,  in  the  depths 
of  Tartary. 

But  the  most  distinct  and  notable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  imix)rtance  and  frequency  of 
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this  eastern  trade  is  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Francis  Balducci  Pegolotti,  a 
factor  in  the  service  of  the  great  Floren¬ 
tine  house  of  the  Bardi  (the  house  which 
gave  a  husband  to  Dante’s  Beatrice,  and 
a  heroine  to  George  F^liot,  in  Romola), 
for  whom  he  had  acted  not  only  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Flanders,  but  in  Cyprus  and  the 
East.  This  book,  which  was  written 
about  1340,  under  the  name  of  Du'isa- 
menti  di  Paesi,  or  “  Descriptions  of  Coun¬ 
tries,"  is  a  regular  hand-book  of  commerce, 
and  the  first  two  chapters  of  it  are  devoted 
to  useful  information  for  the  merchant  go¬ 
ing  to  Cathay.  The  route  lay  from  Tana 
or  Azov  to  Sarai,  then  a  great  city  on  the 
^V'olga  above  Astracan,  and  thence  by  As- 
tracan,  Saraichik  on  the  River  Yaic  or 
Ural,  Organj  near  Khiva,  Otrar  near  the 
Jaxartes,  and  Almalig  near  the  River  Hi, 
to  Kancheu,  in  Northwestern  China,  and 
so  forward  to  the  Great  Canal  which  led 
to  the  great  marts  of  Peking  and  Hung- 
cheu.  Particulars  are  given  as  to  the  in¬ 
vestments  and  exchanges  proper  to  the 
journey,  and  especially  as  to  the  paper 
money,  which  forms  the  only  currency  of 
China  ;  how  the  traveller  was  to  dress  and 
otherwise  provide  himself  for  the  journey ; 
what  carriage  he  would  require,  and  what 
his  expenses  ought  to  be.  The  road 
travelled  from  'I'ana  to  Cathay,  the  au¬ 
thor  says,  was  perfectly  safe,  whether  by 
day  or  night,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  merchants  who  had  used  it.  And  the 
ventures  w'ere  evidently  no  inconsiderable 
matters  ;  for  the  example  taken  by  the  au¬ 
thor  to  illustrate  the  question  of  exchanges 
is  that  of  a  merchant  with  dragoman  and 
two  men-servants,  and  goods  to  the  value 
of  25,000  gold  florins,  or  about  ^12,000 
in  intrinsic  value. 

This  intercourse,  both  religious  and 
commercial,  probably  continued  till  the 
fall  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  China  ( 1 368). 
The  latest  detailed  notice  of  it  which  we 
possess  is  the  account  of  the  journey  of 
John  Marignolli,  a  Florentine  friar,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Bisignano,  in  Cala¬ 
bria,  who  was  sent  with  some  others  in 
1338  by  Poi>e  Benedict  XII.  on  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  Court  of  Peking,  in  return 
for  one  which  had  come  from  the  Eipperor 
Togatimur,  called  by  the  Chinese  Shunti, 
to  the  Papal  Court  at  Avignon.  The  no¬ 
tices  of  this  journey  have  been  preserved 
for  us  in  a  manner  sufficiently  whimsical. 
Marignolli,  after  his  return  in  1353,  seems 


to  have  acquired  the  favor  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  who  was  king  of  Bohemia. 
He  made  the  traveller  one  of  his  chap¬ 
lains,  and  carried  him  to  Prague.  During 
this  visit  the  new  chaplain  was  desired  by 
his  imperial  patron  to  undertake  the  task 
of  recasting  the  Annals  of  Bohemia. 
Charles  would  have  shown  a  great  deal 
more  sense  if  he  had  directed  the  Church¬ 
man  to  put  on  i>aper  the  detailed  narrative 
of  his  eastern  experiences.  However,  let 
us  be  thankful  for  what  we  have.  The 
essential  part  of  the  task  w’as  [utterly  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  Tuscan  ecclesiastic.  He 
drew  back,  as  he  says,  from  thej  thorny 
thickets  and  tangled  brakes  of  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  chronicles,  “from  the  labyrinthine 
jungle  of  strange  names,  the  very  utterance 
of  which  was  an  impossibility  to  his  Flor¬ 
entine  tongue.”  And  so  lie  consoled  him¬ 
self  under  the  disagreeable  task  by  inter- 
iwlating  his  chronicle,  d  propos  de  hottes, 
with  the  recollections  of  his  Asiatic  travels, 
or  with  the  notions  they  had  given  him  of 
Asiatic  geography.  It  might  perhaps  have 
been  hard  to  drag  these  into  a  mere  chron¬ 
icle  of  Bohemia  ;  but  in  those  days  every 
legitimate  chronicle  began  from  Adam  at 
the  very  latest,  and  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  this  did  not  afford  latitude  for 
the  introduction  of  any  of  Adam’s  jioster- 
ity.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  find  these  cu¬ 
rious  reminiscences  imbedded  in  a  totally 
unreadable  chronicle  of  Bohemia,  like  un- 
exjiected  fossils  in  a  bank  of  mud.  As 
these  notices  are  little  known,  we  propose 
to  come  back  uixm  them  more  fully,  and 
also  upon  the  visit  to  China  of  the  Moor¬ 
ish  traveller  Ibn  Batuta,  which  took  place 
about  the  time  that  Marignolli  quitted 
Peking. 

Soon  after  this  time  missions  and  mer¬ 
chants  alike  disappear  from  the  field,  as 
the  Mongul  dynasty  totters  and  comes 
down.  We  hear,  indeed,  once  and  again, 
of  friars  and  bishops  des])atched  from 
Avignon  ;  but  they  go  forth  into  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  are  traced  no  more.  For  the 
now  rulers  of  China  revert  to  the  old  in¬ 
digenous  policy,  and  hold  foreigners  aloof, 
whilst  Islam  has  recovered  and  extended 
its  grasp  over  Central  Asia  ;  and  the  Nes- 
torian  Christianity,  which  once  prevailed 
so  widely  there,  is  rapidly  vanishing,  leav¬ 
ing  its  traces  only  in  some  strange  sem¬ 
blances  of  Church  ritual  which  are  found 
woven  into  the  worship  of  the  Tibetan 
Lamas,  like  the  cabin-gildings  and  mirrors 
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of  a  wrecked  vessel  treasured  among  the 
fetishes  of  a  Polynesian  chief.  A  dark 
mist  descends  upon  the  further  East,  cov¬ 
ering  Mangi  and  Cathay,  with  those  cities 
of  theirs  of  which  the  old  travellers  told 
such  wonders — Cambalec  and  Kansai  and 
Zayton  and  Chinkalan.  And  when  the 
veil  rises  before  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  explorers  nearly  two  centuries 
later,  those  names  are  heard  no  more. 
In  their  stead  we  have  China,  with  Peking 
and  Hangcheu,  Chincheu  and  Canton. 
Not  only  are  the  old  names  forgotten,  but 
the  fact  that  the  places  had  been  known 
before  is  utterly  forgotten  also.  Gradual¬ 
ly  Jesuit  missionaries  go  forth  anew  from 
Rome  ;  new  converts  are  made,  and  new 
vicariats  constituted.  But  of  the  old  con¬ 
verts  no  trace  has  survived  ;  they  and  the 
Nestorians  with  whom  they  battled  have 
alike  been  swallowed  up  again  in  the  ocean 
of  Paganism.  The  earlier  impression  of 
Ricci  and  his  Jesuit  comrades  was  that  no 
Christianity  had  ever  existed  in  China, 
though  somewhat  later  the  belief  was  mpdi- 
fied  ;  and  even  a  few  relics  of  Christian 
art  were  found,  culminating  in  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  elaborate  Christian  monument 
of  Singanfu,  which,  however,  belongs  to  a 
much  older  date  than  we  deal  with  in  this 
pai)er.  By  and  by,  too,  Marco  Polo  came 
to  the  surface,  and  one  and  another  began 
to  susi>ect  that  China  and  Cathay  were 
one. 

But  we  have  been  going  too  fast  over 
the  ground,  and  must  return  to  that  dark 
interval  of  which  we  na^e  spoken,  between 
the  fall  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  China 
and  the  first  appearance  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  Bocca  Tigris.  The  name  of  Cathay 
was  not  forgotten  ;  the  poets  and  roman¬ 
cers  kept  it  in  mind,  and  it  figured  in  maps 
of  the  world.  Nor  was  this  all.  Some 
nickering  gleams  of  light  came  once  and 
again  from  behind  the  veil  which  hung 
over  the  East  of  Asia.  Such  are  the  cur¬ 
sory  notices  of  Cathay  which  reached  the 
Castilian  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo,  on  his  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  Court  of  Timur  in  1404,  and 
Hans  Schiltberger,  of  Munich,  who  served 
in  the  army  of  the  same  conqueror.  A 
more  substantial  account  is  found  in  the 
narrative  of  the  wanderings  of  Nicolo  Con¬ 
ti,  of  Venice,  ^ken  down  from  his  lips  by 
Poggio  Bracciolini  in  1440  or  1442.  It  is 
not  distinctly  stated  in  this  narrative  that 
Conti  had  been  in  Cathay,  but  there  is  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  the  fact  The  infor.ua 
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tion  that  he  brought  home  was  eagerly 
caught  at  by  the  map-makers  of  the  age, 
and  much  of  it  is  embodied  in  that  gor¬ 
geous  work,  the  map  of  Fra  Mauro,  now 
in  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice. 

A  century  passed  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Cai)e  route  before  the  identity  of 
Cathay  and  China  was  fully  established, 
and  in  that  time  we  find  several  narratives 
that  treat  of  the  journey  to  Cathay  with¬ 
out  any  recognition  of  that  identity. 
Such  is  that  which  Ramusio  gives  us,  as 
received  from  an  intelligent  Persian  called 
Hajji  Mahomed,  who  had  come  to  V'enice 
with  rhubarb  for  sale,  remarkable  as  con¬ 
taining  the  first  distinct  mention  of  tea  (so 
far  as  we  know)  published  in  Europe ; 
and  another  narrative  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter,  which  Busbeck,  when  ambassador 
form  Charles  V.  to  the  Ottoman  Court, 
picked  up  from  a  wandering  dervish. 

I.ate  in  the  sixteenth  century  Jerome 
Xavier,  nephew  of  the  great  Francis,  and 
himself  a  Jesuit  missionary  at  the  Court  of 
Akbar,  met  in  the  great  king’s  durbar  in 
Lahore  a  Mahometan  merchant  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Cathay.  The  picture 
which  he  drew  of  the  country,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  account  which  he  gave  of  the 
religion  of  the  people,  greatly  excited 
Father  Jerome,  who  saw  in  it  an  untouched 
and  promising  field  for  the  labors  of  the 
Society.  He  strongly  urged  his  superiors 
to  send  a  party  to  reconnoitre  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  which  he  fancied  that  the  long-lost 
land  of  Prester  John  was  at  last  to  be  re¬ 
vealed.  The  opinion  of  Ricci  and  his 
comrades,  who  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Cathay  of  the  old  travellers  was 
the  very  China  in  which  they  were  labor¬ 
ing,  was  communicated  to  him  ;  but  F  ather 
Jerome  was  not  t<5  be  convinced,  and 
brought  forw'ard  arguments  on  the  other 
side  sufficiently  plausible  to  bend  the 
authorities  at  Goa  to  his  views.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  was  resolved  ujxin,  and  Benedict 
Goes,  a  lay  coadjutor  of  the  Society,  and 
one  of  the  noblest  characters  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  travels,  was  selected  for  the  task. 
After  a  long  and  difficult  journey  in  the 
character  of  an  Annenian  merchant,  by 
way  of  Kabul,  the  high  table-land  of  Pamir, 
Yarkand,  Aksu,  and  Kamul,  he  reached 
Kancheu,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  1605. 
Here  he  was  kept  for  eighteen  months  by 
the  intolerable  delays  and  obstacles  to  the 
admission  of  travellers  into  the  empire. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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Cathay  he  was  sent  to  seek  was  no  other 
than  China,  but  his  endeavors  to  com¬ 
municate  with  his  brethren  at  Peking  were 
long  unsuccessful.  At  last  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  a  native  convert  was  sent  to  help 
him  forward,  and  arrived  at  Kancheu  only 
to  find  Benedict  on  his  death  bed.  “  Seek¬ 
ing  Cathay,  he  found  heaven,”  as  one  of 
his  order  has  pronounced  his  epitaph. 
With  him  the  curtain  may  finally  drop 
upon  Cathay.  China  alone  could  be  re¬ 
cognized  thenceforward  by  reasonable 
people,  though  for  nearly  a  century  later 
geographical  works  of  some  pretension 
continued  to  indicate  Cathay  as  a  distinct 
region,  with  Cambalu  for  its  capital. 

After  this  sketch  of  one  phase  of  the 
communication  between  China  and  the 
Western  World,  we  return  to  speak  more 
particularly  of  some  of  the  travellers  who 
have  been  named. 

First,  then,  of  Friar  Odoric.  Bom, 
about  1280,  of  a  Bohemian  family  settled 
in  Friuli,  he  joined  the  Franciscans  at  an 
early  age,  and  about  1316,  impelled,  it 
would  seem,  by  a  natural  love  of  roaming, 
rather  than  by  the  missionary  zeal  after¬ 
wards  ascribed  to  him,  he  obtained  the 
permission  of  his  superiors  to  set  out  for 
the  East.  We  have  not  space  to  trace 
his  overland  journey  to  the  Persian  (nilf, 
but  thence  he  embarked  at  Hormuz  for 
Tana,  on  the  Island  of  Salsette,  a  {X)rt 
which  may  be  considered  the  mediaeval 
representative  of  Bombay,  and  now  a 
station  on  the  Creat  Peninsular  Railway, 
a  few  miles  from  the  modern  city.  Here 
four  brethren  of  his  order  had  recently 
met  with  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulman  governor  of  the  city,  which 
seems  to  have  been  then  dependent  on 
Delhi.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  marvellous  and  very  curious  history 
of  this  event ;  and  Odoric  made  it  his 
business  to  take  up  the  bones  of  his  mur¬ 
dered  comrades,  and  to  carry  them  with 
him  on  his  further  voyage.  He  went  on 
by  sea  to  Malabar,  and  thence  to  Ceylon 
and  Mabar,  as  the  southern  part  of  the 
Coromandel  coast  was  then  called  by  the 
Mahometan  navigators,  and  to  Mailapur, 
a  town  close  to  the  modern  Madras,  and 
the  name  of  which  still  adheres  to  a 
suburb  of  that  city,  famous  from  an  early 
date  as  the  alleged  burial-place  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  visited  as  such 
by  the  envoys  whom  our  own  King  Alfred 
sent  to  India, 


Hence  Odoric  sailed  to  Sumatra,  a 
name  which  he,  perhaps,  first  brought  to 
Euro|)e,  though  it  then  applied  to  only  a 
princii)ality  in  the  great  island  which  now 
bears  the  title.  He  tells  strange  stories 
of  the  cannibalism  for  which  certain  tribes 
of  that  island  have  continued  down  to 
our  own  day  to  be  infamous.  As 
Hakluyt’s  quaint  old  version  of  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  story  nins:  “Man’s  Flesh,  if  it  be 
fat,  is  ’eaten  as  ordinarily  there  as  Beefe 
in  our  country.  Marchants  comming  vn- 
to  this  Region  for  traffique  do  usually  bring 
to  them  fat  men,  selling  them  vnto  the 
Inhabitants  as  wee  sel  Hogs,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  kil  and  eate  them  !  ”  I'hence  he 
went  on  to  Java,  apparently  to  Borneo, 
to  Champa,  or  Southern  Cochin  China, 
and  so  to  Canton.  From  Canton  he 
travelled  to  two  of  the  great  iK)rt5  of 
Fokien — viz.,  Zayton  (or  Chincheu)  and 
Fucheu.  At  the  former  he  found  two 
houses  of  his  order,  and  deposited  with 
them  the  bones  of  his  brethren,  which  he 
had  carried  thus  far,  and  probably  found 
somewhat  inconvenient  baggage  for  a 
land  journey.  From  Fucheu  he  crossed 
the  mountains  to  the  great  city  of  which 
we  have  already  heard,  Kinsai  or  Kansa 
(a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  kinf'-szi, 
or  “capital  ”).  Thence  he  visited  Nan¬ 
king,  and  crossed  the  mighty  Kiang, 
which  he  describes,  justly,  as  the  greatest 
river  in  the  (non-American)  world,  under 
the  Mongol  appellation  of  Talai,  or  “  The 
Sea.”  At  Yangcheufeu,  where  he  found 
three  Nestorian  churches,  he  embarked 
on  the  (ireat  Canal,  and  proceeded  by  it 
to  Cambalec  (or  Peking),  where  he  abode 
for  three  years,  attached,  no  doubt,  to 
one  of  the  churches  founded  there  by 
Archbishop  John,  now  in  extrenie  old  age. 
Turning  homeward,  at  length,  he  went  to 
Singanfu,  in  Shensi,  for  many  years  the 
capital  of  great  Chinese  dynasties — now 
the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  great  in¬ 
surrections  (in  this  case  Mahometan) 
which  are  tearing  the  Chinese  Empire  to 
pieces.  Thence  he  found  his  way  to 
Tibet,  and  its  capital,  Lhassa,  the  seat, 
as  he  says,  of  “  the  Pope  of  the  Idolaters.” 
Here  we  lose  all  precise  indication  of  his 
further  route,  only  we  gather  from  slight 
hints  and  probabilities  that  his  further 
journey  led  him  through  Badcokhshan 
and  the  passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  to 
Kabul,  and  thence  by  the  south  of  the 
Caspian  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
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ranean.  He  reached  his  native  soil  in 
1329-30. 

The  companion  of  Odoric,  on  part,  at 
least,  of  these  long  wanderings,  was  Friar 
Janies,  an  Irishman,  as  ap}>ears  from  the 
record  of  a  donation  to  him  in  the  public 
books  of  Udine.  It  was  in  May,  1330, 
whilst  lying  ill  in  the  Convent  of  St.  An¬ 
thony,  at  Padua,  that  Odoric  dictated  his 
story,  which  was  taken  down  in  homely 
Latin  by  a  brother-monk,  and  in  January 
of  the  following  year  he  died  at  Udine,  in 
his  native  province.  We  cannot  here  re¬ 
late  the  curious  circumstances  that  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral,  which  ended  in  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  his  miraculous  sanctity.  Qui 
peregrinatur  raro  sanctificantur,  says  an 
ecclesiastical  adage,  and  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  Odoric’s  story  to  suggest  his 
possession  of  exceptional  holiness.  The 
movement  seems  to  have  been  in  the  first 
place  entirely  a  popular  one,  and  to  have 
taken  his  brother-friars  quite  by  surprise. 
They,  probably,  during  his  short  residence 
among  them  since  his  return,  had  regarded 
him  only  as  an  eccentric,  much  addicted 
to  drawing  the  long-bow  about  the  Grand 
Cham  and  the  Cannibal  Islands !  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Odoric  was  beatified  by 
popular  acclamation,  the  miracles  jier- 
formed  by  his  remains  were  authenticated 
by  a  solemn  commission,*  and  ever  since 
he  has  been  regarded  at  Udine  as  a  sort 
of  patron  saint.  He  has  never  reached 
the  higher  honors  of  canonization,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  cult 
rendered  to  him  for  centuries  received  the 
solemn  sanction  of  the  Pope.  We  have 
seen  the  record  of  the  process  which  then 
took  place  at  Rome,  a  highly  curious 
ecclesiastical  blue-book  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  folio  pages.  The  body  of  the  beati¬ 
fied  friar  still  lies  at  Udine,  and  is  exhibit¬ 
ed  quadrennially  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful, 
or  so  much  of  it  as  has  not  been  frittered 
away  in  relics.  These  were  in  high  es¬ 
teem  in  the  last  century,  and  Father  Ven- 


*  Seventy  such  miracles  are  alleged  to  have 
been  authenticated ;  and  indeed  so  says  the  heading 
of  the  Notary’s  Report  of  the  Commission; 
though  (like  the  cotton  reels  of  Manchester, 
whi^  profess  to  contain  two  hundred  yards  of 
thread)  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  enumerates  only 
twenty-seven.  The  scribe  at  the  end  apologizes — 
“  I  have  wTitten  them  down  as  well  as  I  could 
.  .  .  but  not  the  whole  of  them,  because  there 
was  no  end  to  them,  and  1  found  it  too  difficult  ” — 
in  fact,  **  wliat  no  fellow  could  do  !’* 


ni,  one  of  the  biographers,  assures  us  that 
in  his  day  the  Polvere  del  Beato  Odorico 
was  reckoned  potent  in  fevers,  like  the 
James’s  powders  of  our  youth.  We  have 
not  seen  the  body  of  this  eminently  wan¬ 
dering  Christian,  but  we  have  visited  his 
tomb,  and  the  cottage  where  he  w’as  bom, 
near  Pordenone. 

Odoric  has  been  scouted  as  a  liar,  and 
even  the  brethren  who  wrote  his  history  as 
one  of  the  saints  of  their  order  have  been 
unable  to  hide  their  doubts.  One  says 
that  much  "in  the  book  will  seem  incredi¬ 
ble  unless  the  holy  character  of  the  narra¬ 
tor  find  belief  or  force  il—Jidem  extruat 
vel  exiorqucat.  Another  is  reduced  to 
plead  character — so  saintly  a  man  'would 
never  have  told  lies,  much  less  have  sworn 
to  them  as  Odoric  has  done  ! 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he 
was  a  genuine,  though  undiscriminating, 
traveller.  W'e  cannot  enter  into  all  the 
proofs  of  this,  but  we  may  select  a  few 
passages  in  illustration  of  the  manner  of 
the  story,  and  to  show  the  justification 
that  it  admits  of.  We  must  not  forget  the 
disadvantage  under  which  the  story  labors 
in  having  been  dictated,  and  that  in  illness, 
and  to  a  friar  of  probably  still  less  litera¬ 
ture  then  himself. 

This  n)ay  help  to  explain  some  of  his 
most  staggering  stories.  For  instance, 
the  narrative  alleges  that  Odoric  saw  in 
Champa  a  tortoise  as  big  as  the  dome  of  St. 
Anthony’s  at  Padua.  Now,  the  smallest  of 
St.  Anthony’s  many  domes  is  some  forty 
feet  in  diameter.  But  consider  that  the 
traveller  was  lying  ill  in  that  convent  when 
he  dictated  the  story  to  Brother  William  of 
Solagna.  He  tells  the  latter,  perhaps,  that 
he  saw  an  awfully  big  tortoise.  “  How  big  ? ” 
quoth  Guglielmo,  all  agape.  “  VV’as  it  as 
big  as  the  dome  yonder  ?  ”  “  Well,  yes,” 

says  the  sick  traveller,  without  turning  his 
weary  bones  to  look,  “  I  dare  say  it  might 
be  !  ”  And  so  down  it  goes  in  regular 
narration — “  And  1  saw  in  that  country  a 
tortoise  that  was  bigger  in  compass  than 
the  dome  of  St  Anthony’s  Church  in 
Padua." 

Now  for  a  few  specimens  of  his  na^- 
tive.  In  describing  a  great  idol  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  he  speaks  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  penances  performed  by  the  pilgrims 
who  came  from  great  distances  to  say 
their  prayers  before  it,  just  he  remarks,  as 
Christian  folk  go  on  pilgrimage  to  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s,  and  then  he  proceeds  : — 
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“  And  some  have  quite  a  different  wav  of 
proceeding.  For  these  as  they  start  from 
their  homes  take  three  steps,  and  at  every 
fourth  step  they  make  a  prostration  at  full 
length  upon  the  ground.  And  then  they  take 
a  censer  and  incense  the  whole  length  of  that 
prostration.  And  thus  they  do  continually, 
until  they  reach  the  idol,  so  that  sometimes, 
when  they  go  through  this  operation,  it  taketh 
a  verjy  great  while  oefore  they  do  reach  the 

Now,  this  mode  of  penitential  pilgrimage 
is  by  no  means  extinct  in  India.  Not 
very  long  since,  the  Indian  newspapers 
contained  a  striking  account  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  such  ))enances  at  some  shrine 
in  the  Deccan.  ()ne  man,  it  was  stated, 
had  come  from  his  home,  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  this  way — 
measuring  his  length  along  the  ground, 
not  at  every  fourth  step,  but  continuously, 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  mile  a  day  ! 

“  Hard  by  the  church  of  this  idol,"  contin¬ 
ues  Odoric,  “  there  is  a  lake  made  by  hand, 
into  which  the  pilgrims  who  come  thither 
cast  gold  or  silver  and  precious  stones,  in 
honor  of  the  idol,  and  towards  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  church,  so  that  much  treasure 
has  been  accumulated  therein.  And  thus, 
when  it  is  desired  to  do  any  work  upon  the 
church,  they  make  search  in  the  lake,  and 
find  all  that  has  been  cast  into  it." 

This,  you  may  say,  looks  very  like  a 
“  traveller’s  tale."  Hut  it  happens  that  we 
learn  from  an  Arabic  w-ork  translated  by 
Quatremere,  that  among  the  towns  in  the 
south  of  India  conquered  by  Mahomet 
Tughlak  of  Delhi,  a  few  years  after  the 
visit  of  Odoric  to  that  region,  there  was 
one  which  possessed  an  idol-temple  held 
in  great  repute  all  over  that  country,  and 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  into 
which  the  worshippers  used  to  cast  their 
offerings.  After  the  capture  of  the  city, 
the  sultan  caused  the  lake  to  be  drained, 
and  the  treasure  accumulated  in  its  bed 
sufficed  to  load  two  hundred  elephants  and 
several  thousand  oxen ! 

When  in  China,  on  his  way  from  Zayton 
to  Kinsai  (see  above),  Odoric  gives  the  ear¬ 
liest  known  description  of  the  well-known 
Chinese  practice  of  fishing  with  tame  cor- 
mo'rants.  His  account,  which  is  substan¬ 
tially  identical  with  that  which  you  will 
find  in  Staunton,  Fortune,  and  other  mod¬ 
ern  travellers,  runs  as  follows : —  . 

“  Passing  hence . I  came  to 

a  certain  great  river,  and  I  tarried  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  city  which  hath  a  bridge  across  the  river. 


At  the  head  of  the  bridge  was  a  tavern,  in 
which  I  was  entertained.  And  mine  host, 
wishing  to  do  me  a  pleasure,  said :  ‘  If  thou 
wouldst  see  good  fishing,  come  with  me !’ 
So  he  led  me  upon  the  bridge,  and  I  looked 
and  saw  certain  water-fowl  tied  upon  perch¬ 
es.  And  these  he  went  and  tied  with  a  cord 
round  the  throat  that  they  might  not  be  able 
to  swallow  the  fish  which  they  caught. 
Next  he  proceeded  to  put  three  great  baskets 
into  a  boat,  one  at  each  end  and  the  third  in 
the  middle,  and  then  he  let  the  water-fowl 
loose.  Straightway  they  began  to  dive  into 
the  water,  catching  great  numbers  of  fish,  and 
ever  as  they  caught  them  putting  them  of 
their  own  accord  into  the  baskets,  so  that 
before  long  all  three  baskets  were  full.  And 
mine  host  then  took  the  cord  off  their  necks, 
and  let  them  dive  again  to  catch  fish  for 
their  own  food.  And  when  they  had  thus 
fed,  they  returned  to  their  perches,  and  were 
tied  up  as  before.  And  some  of  those  fish 
I  had  for  dinner.” 

Ending  another  chapter  on  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  Court  of  Pekin,  he  con¬ 
cludes  :  “  Hut  no  one  need  wonder  at  his 
being  able  to  maintain  such  an  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  for  there  is  nothing  spent  as  money  in 
his  whole  empire,  but  certain  pieces  of  pa¬ 
per  which  are  there  current  as  money ; 
whilst  an  infinite  amount  of  treasure  comes 
into  his  hands.”  Here,  as  j)reviousIy  from 
Rubriiquis,  we  have  an  allusion  to  that 
system  of  paper  currency  which  prevailed 
nationally  in  China  for  many  centuries, 
and  which,  though  for  four  hundred  years 
it  has  ceased  to  be  national  (though  there 
have  been  recent  efforts  to  re-establish 
it),  is  still  maintained  on  a  very  large 
scale  by  local  banks  in  great  cities  such 
as  Pekin  and  Fucheu. 

We  shall  extract  only  one  other  passage 
from  Odoric,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  most 
questionable  and  perplexing  in  the  whole 
narrative.  It  is  the  chapter  in  which  the 
friar,  on  his  return  from  Tibet  to  the 
west,  describes  a  certain  valley  in  which 
he  saw  terrible  things : — 

“Another  great  and  terrible  thing  I  saw’. 
For  as  I  went  through  a  certain  valley, 
which  lieth  by  the  River  of  Delights,  I  saw 
therein  many  dead  corpses  lying.  And  I 
heard  also  therein  sundry  kinds  of  music, 
but  chiefly  nagarets  (or  kettledrums)  which 
were  marvellously  sounded.  And  so  great 
was  the  noise  thereof  that  very  great  fear 
came  upon  me.  Now  this  valley  is  seven 
or  eight  miles  long,  and  if  any  unbeliever 
enter  therein  he  quitteth  it  nevermore,  but 
perishes  incontinently.  Yet  I  hesitated  not 
to  go  in,  that  I  might  see,  once  for  all,  what 
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the  matter  was.  .  .  .  And  at  one  side 
of  the  valley,  in  the  very  rock,  I  beheld,  as  it 
were,  the  face  of  a  man,  very  great  and  terri¬ 
ble,  so  very  terrible,  indeed,  that  for  my  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  fear  my  spirit  seemed  to  die  in 
me.  Wherefore  I  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  began  continually  to  repeat  ver~ 
bum  caro  factum  The  Word  was  made 
flesh,’  etc.),  but  I  dared  not  at  all  come  nigh 
that  face,  but  kept  at  se.ven  or  eight  paces 
from  it.  And  so  I  came  at  length  to  the 
other  end  of  the  valley,  and  there  I  ascend¬ 
ed  a  hill  of  sand,  and  looked  around  me. 
But  nothing  could  I  descry,  only  I  still 
heard  those  nagarets  to  play,  which  played 
so  marvellously.'* 

The  locality  of  this  adventure  is  left 
obscure ;  but  we  think  it  can  be  fixed  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  passes  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  north  of  Kabul. 

The  river,  you  will  have  observed,  on 
the  banks  of  which  he  received  these 
alarming  impressions,  is  called  the  River 
of  Delights,  or  as  it  is  in  the  Latin,  Flu- 
men  Deliciarum,  a  name  inappropriate 
enough  to  the  tale.  But  if  this  was,  as 
we  can  hardly  doubt,  in  Odoric’s  mouth. 
Flume  di  Placer i  (which  is  the  actual 
reading  in  Ramusio’s  old  Italian  version), 
we  see  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
word  intended  was  not  pleasures  or  de¬ 
lights,  but  the  actual  name  of  the  River 
Panjsher,  which  flows  from  the  Hindu 
Kush,  north  of  Kabul.  Wood  tells  us 
that  the  country  thereabouts  is  rife  with 
legends  of  the  suf)ematural.  And  as  re¬ 
gards  the  many  corpses  which  our  friar 
saw,  the  passes  of  the  Panjsher  were  those, 
as  Sultan  Ikiber  tells  us  in  his  memoirs, 
by  w'hich  the  robbers  of  Kafiristan  con¬ 
stantly  made  their  forays,  slaving  great 
numbers  of  people.  Long  before  Baber’s 
time,  and  before  Odoric’s,  the  Arab  geo¬ 
grapher,  Edrisi,  informs  us  that  the  people 
of  Panjsher  were  notorious  for  their  vio¬ 
lence  and  wickedness:  nor  have  they 
mended  their  manners ;  for  Captain  Wood 
observes,  of  the  Panjsher  valley,  that 
“  this  fair  scene  is  chiefly  peopled  by  rob¬ 
bers,  whose  lawless  lives  and  never-ending 
feuds  render  it  an  unfit  abode  for  honest 
men.” 

The  awful  and  gigantic  face  in  the  cliff 
was  probably  some  great  rock-sculpture 
resembling  the  colossal  figures  at  Bamian, 
described  by  Alexander  Burnes ;  and 
though  these  figures  themselves  are  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Panjsher, 
it  is  possible  that  the  traveller’s  excited 
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memory  may  have  compressed  into  too 
narrow  a  compass  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  passage  of  those  mountains  which  had 
so  strongly  impressed  his  imagination. 
We  may  add  that  in  the  diary  of  a  modem 
adventurer  in  those  regions — a  document, 
we  must  admit,  vaguer  and  wider  than 
anything  written  by  mediaeval  friar — we 
find  the  following  passage  strikingly  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  description  of  Odoric,  of 
whose  work,  we  will  answer  for  it,  the  wri¬ 
ter  knew  nothing : — 

“27M  July. — The  basaltic  cliffs  assume 
fanciful  shapes :  supposed  to  be  Kafirs  pet¬ 
rified  by  Abraham.  One  very  remarkable 
human  face  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  a 
dark  ravine  of  amygdaloid  rock  is  called 
Baboo  Boolan,  about  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  with  monstrous  red  eyes  and  mouth 
and  aquiline  nose.  They  are  objects  of  ex¬ 
treme  dread  to  the  natives.”  * 

The  account  of  the  Hill  of  Sand,  on 
which  our  traveller  heard  the  sound  of 
invisible  kettledrums,  at  once  {)oints  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  Rug  Roumn,  or 
Flowing  Sand,  forty  miles  north  of  Kabul, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  of  Panjsher. 
Burnes  describes  the  sounds  heard  there 
as  loud  and  hollow,  x'ery  like  those  of  a 
large  drum.  Wood  says  the  sound  was  that 
of  a  distant  drum  melloived  by  softer  music 
(how  like  our  friar’s  “  sundry  kinds  of 
music,  but  chiefly  kettledrums  !  ”) ;  Sultan 
Baber  speaks  of  the  sound  as  that  of  dnims 
and  nagarets,  again  the  very  instmments 
si)ecified  by  Odoric.  f 

Before  (putting  Odoric’s  Terrible  Valley, 
we  may  remark  that  one  would  almost 
think  John  Bunyan  had  been  reading  the 
passage  in  old  John  Hackluyt,  when  he 
indited  the  account  of  Christian’s  transit 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
e.g. 

“  This  frightful  sight  was  seen,  and  those 
dreadful  noises  were  heard,  by  him  for  several 
days  together  ;  and  coming  to  a  place  where 
he  thought  he  heard  a  company  of  friends 
coming  to  meet  him,  he  stopped,  and  began 
to  muse  what  he  had  best  do . but 


•  Journal  kept  by  Mr.  Gardner  during  his 
travels  in  Central  Asia,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  voL  xxii.  p.  290. 

J  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  always  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  movement  of  sand  disturbed  u|x>n  a 
slope.  One  celebrated  instance  is  “  the  Hill  of 
the  Bell,”  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai;  and  another 
was  discovered  by  the  lamented  Hugh  Miller  in 
the  island  of  Eig. 
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when  they  were  come  even  almost  at  him, 
he  cried  out,  with  a  most  vehement  voice,  ‘  I 
will  walk  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God  ! ' 
so  they  gave  back,  and  came  no  further.” 

We  now  pass  to  another  of  our  travel¬ 
lers,  and  one  still  less  generally  known, 
viz.,  John  Marignolli,  the  papal  legate  of 
1338,  of  whom  we  have  already  sj)oken 
briefly.  This  dignitary  of  the  Church  is 
not  a  sage ;  his  garrulous  reminiscences 
show  an  incontinent  vanity,  and  an  in¬ 
coherent  lapse  from  one  subject  to  an¬ 
other,  matched  by  nothing  in  literature 
except  the  conversation  of  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
But  he  is  a  man  of  considerable  reading, 
and  his  recollections  of  what  he  saw  often 
fonn  very'  vivid  and  graphic  pictures,  whilst 
his  veracity  is  unimiieachable. 

As  a  first  extract  we  shall  give  a  sample 
of  the  incoherency  of  some  of  his  recol¬ 
lections,  though  really  it  is  impossible  in 
translation  not  to  modify  and  soften  the 
effect  of  the  original  Nicklebyism.  'Phis 
is  from  a  chapter  headed,  “  Concerning 
the  Clothing  of  our  First  Parents.”  (You 
must  remember  that  the  book  is  professed¬ 
ly  a  chronicle  of  Bohemia,  to  which  such 
a  subject  of  course  legitimately  be¬ 
longs)  : — 

“And  the  Lord  made  for  Adam  and  his 
wife  coats  of  skins  and  clothed  them  there¬ 
with.  But  if  it  be  asked.  Whence  the  skins  ? 
— the  answer  usually  made  is,  either  that 
these  were  expressly  created  (which  savors 
not  of  wisdom  !)  ;  or  that  an  animal  was  slain 
for  the  pur|)Ose  (and  this  is  not  satisfactory, 
seeing  that  ’tis  believed  animals  were  create 
first  in  pairs  only,  and  there  had  been  no 
time  for  the  multiplication  of  the  species). 
Now,  then,  /  say  (but  pray  don’t  think  I 
mean  to  dogmatize),  that  for  pelliceas,  we 
should  read  Jiliceas,  or  for  coats  of  fur,  coats 
of  fibre.  For  among  the  fronds  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  there 
grows  a  sort  of  fibrous  web,  forming  an  open 
network  of  coarse  dry  filaments,  and  to  this 
day  among  the  people  of  Ceylon  and  India  it 
is  customary  to  make  of  those  fibres  wet- 
weather  blankets  for  those  rustics  whom  they 
call  camdlls,  whose  business  it  is  to  carry 
burdens,  and  also  to  carry  men  and  women 
upon  their  shoulders  in  palankins,  such  as 
are  mentioned  in  Canticles,  Ferculum  fecit 
sibi  Salomon  de  lignis  Libani,  whereby  is 
meant  a  portable  litter,  such  as  I  used  to  be 
carried  in  when  I  was  at  Zaiton  and  in  India.* 
A  cloak,  such  as  I  mean,  of  this  camall 


*  The  word  intended  by  the  gooci  bishop  is  the 
Arabic  ffhamal,  a  porter;  still  the  usual  word 
for  a  palanquin-bearer  in  Western  India. 


cloth  (not  camel  cloth),  I  wore  till  I  got  to 
Florence,  where  I  left  it  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  Minor  Friars.  No  doubt  the  raiment 
of  John  Baptist  was  of  this  kind.  For  as 
regards  carnet s  hair,  that  is,  next  to  silk,  the 
softest  stuff  in  the  world,  and  never  could 
have  been  meant.  By  the  way — speaking 
of  camels — I  once  found  myself  in  company 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  camels  and 
their  foals  in  that  immense  desert  by  which 
you  go  down  from  Babylon  of  the  Confusion 
towards  Egypt,  by  way  of  Damascus ;  and 
of  Arabs  also  there  was  no  endl  Not  that  I 
am  meaning  to  say  there  were  any  camels  in 
Ceylon.  No  ;  but  there  were  innumerable 
elephants.  And  these,  though  they  be  most 
ferocious  monsters,  scarcely  ever  do  any 
harm  to  a  foreigner.  I  even  rode  on  an  el¬ 
ephant  once  !  It  belonged  to  the  Queen  of 
Saba.  That  beast  did  really  seem  to  have 
the  use  of  reason — if  it  were  not  contrary  to 
the  faith  to  say  such  a  thing  I  ” 

In  an  earlier  passage,  the  legate  thus 
describes  his  reception  by  the  emperor  at 
Cambalec : — 

“  But  the  great  Kaam,  when  he  beheld  the 
reat  horses,  and  the  Pope’s  presents,  with 
is  letter,  and  King  Robert’s  f  likewise,  with 
their  golden  seals,  and  when, he  saw  us  also, 
rejoiced  greatly,  being  delighted — yea,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  delighted — with  everything,  and 
he  treated  us  with  the  greatest  honor.  And 
when  I  entered  the  Kaam’s  presence,  it  was 
in  full  festival  vestments,  with  a  very  fine 
cross  carried  before  me,  and  candles  and  in¬ 
cense,  whilst  Credo  in  Unum  Deum  was 
chanted  in  that  glorious  palace  in  which  he 
dwells.  And  when  the  chant  was  ended,  I 
bestowed  a  plenary  benediction,  which  he 
received  with  all  humility.  And  so  we  were 
dismissed  to  one  of  the  imperial  apartments, 
which  had  been  most  elegantly  fitted  up  for 
us;  and  two  princes  were  appointed  to  at¬ 
tend  to  all  our  wants.  And  this  they  did  in 
the  most  liberal  manner,  not  merely  as  re¬ 
gards  meat  and  drink,  but  even  down  to  such 
things  as  paper  for  lanterns  ;  whilst  all 
necessary  servants  were  also  detached  from 
the  court  to  wait  upon  us.” 

You  will  observe  that  among  the  pre¬ 
sents  sent  to  the  emperor  in  the  legate’s 
charge  were  certain  Destriers  or  “great 
horses.”  Now  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that, 
though  our  legate  himself  has  no  jilace  in 
the  Chinese  annals,  these  great  horses 
have.  Under  our  year,  1342,  that  of 
Marignolli’s  arrival  at  Peking,  it  is  record¬ 
ed  that  there  were  presented  to  the  em- 
I>eror  certain  horses  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fulang  {Farang,  or  Europe),  of  a  breed 
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till  then  unknown  in  China.  One  of  these 
horses  was  elci’en  feet  ami  a  half  in  length 
and  six  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  was 
black  all  over  except  the  hind  feet.  This 
present  was  highly  appreciated.  And 
Pisre  (laiibli  mentions  also  that  a  portrait 
of  this  horse  was  in  the  last  centur)'  still 
preserved  in  the  imperial  palace,  with  all 
the  dimensions  carefully  noted.  This 
vast  animal  was  surely  the  prototype  of 
the  Black  Destrier  which  Mr.  Millais 
painted  under  Sir  Ysenbras  several  years 
ago ! 

Of  his  residence  in  Malabar,  and  the 
Christians  of  St. Thomas  there,  Alarignolli 
says : — 

“  These  latter  are  the  masters  of  the  public 
steel-yard,  from  which  I  derived  during  my 
stay,  as  a  perquisite  of  my  office  as  Pope’s 
legate,  a  hundred  gold  fanams  every  month, 
and  a  thousand  when  I  came  away.  There 
is  a  church  of  St  George  there,  of  the  Latin 
communion,  at  which  I  dwelt  And  I 
adorned  it  with  fine  paintings,  and  taught 
therein  the  Holy  Law.  And  after  1  had 
been  there  some  time,  I  went  beyond  the 
glory  of  Alexander  the  Great  when  he  set  up 
nis  column.  F'or  /  also  erected  a  stone  as 
mv  landmark  and  memorial,  and  anointed  it 
with  oil !  In  sooth,  it  was  a  marble  pillar, 
with  a  stone  cross  upon  it^  intended  to  last 
till  the  world’s  end.  And  it  had  the  Pope’s 
arms  and  my  own  engraven  upon  it,  with  in¬ 
scriptions  both  in  Indian  and  Latin  char¬ 
acters.  I  consecrated  and  blessed  it  in  the 
presence  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  people, 
and  I  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
chiefs  in  a  litter,  or  palankin,  like  Solomon’s.” 

We  all  lutow  of  the  altars  that  Alexan¬ 
der  erected  on  the  banks  of  Hyphasis ; 
but  the  imagination  of  his  legendary 
biographers  in  later  days  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  turning  aside  frgm  India  barely 
entered — (who  indeed  does  not  feel  a 
fresh  disap|)ointment  every  time  that  the 
stor)’  is  reail  ?) — and  in  defiance  of  history 
they  prolonged  his  expedition  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  The  story  how  he  reached 
the  land  of  the  Seres,  at  the  extremity  of 
Asia,  and  there  erected  a  stone  pillar,  on 
which  he  inscribed,  “  Thus  far  came  Alex¬ 
ander,  king  of  the  Macedonians,”  is  nearly 
as  old  as  classic  times.  We  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pillar  which  our 
friend  the  legate  thus  erected  in  ambitious 
livalry  with  Alexander  survived  to  our 
own  day.  The  Dutch  chaplain,  Baldaens, 
writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  says  : — “  Upon  the  rocks 
'near  the  sea-shore  of  Quilon  stands  a 


stone  pillar,  erected  there,  as  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  report,  by  St  Thomas.  I  saw  this 
pillar  in  1662.”  Three  hundred  years  of 
tradition  might  easily  swamp  the  dim 
memory  of  John  the  l.egate  in  that  of 
Thomas  the  Ajwstle.  Kir.  Day,  in  his 
“  Lapd  of  the  Permauls,”  tells  us  that  this 
pillar  still  exists ;  but  Mr.  Ilroadley  How¬ 
ard,  in  a  recent  work  on  the  Malabar 
Christians,  says  it  was  waslied  away  some 
years  ago.  We  wish  this  notice  may  lead 
some  one  on  that  coast  to  inquire  about 
it  still. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  tra¬ 
vellers  of  whom  it  has  been  proposed  to 
s)>eak  particularly.  This  is  Abn  Abdallah 
Mahomed,  surnamed  Ibn  liatuta,  the  tra¬ 
veller,  par  excellence,  of  the  .Arab  nation, 
as  he  was  hailed  by  a  saint  of  his  religion 
whom  he  visited  in  India.  He  w’as  born 
at  Tangier,  in  Morocco,  in  1304. 

W'e  cannot  go  into  great  detail  on  the 
wanderings  of  this  traveller  on  a  great 
scale.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  between  his 
starting  on  his  first  journey,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  his  final  settlement  in  his 
native  land,  at  the  age  of  fifty  one,  his 
travels  extended  over  a  distance  which,  as 
well  as  we  can  compute  it  by  a  rough 
compass  measurement,  without  allowance 
for  excesses  and  deviations,  amounted  to 
at  least  75,000  English  miles.  During 
the  thirty  years  of  his  wanderings,  he  four 
times  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Klecca,  on 
one  occasion  residing  there  for  three 
years  ;  he  traversed  all  Egypt  twice,  and’ 
both  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea ;  he  visited 
the  eastern  shores  of  Africa  as  far  down 
as  Quiloa  in  9°  south  latitude  ;  he  several 
times  visited  liabylonia  and  Ispahan  ;  he 
three  times  traversed  Syria,  visited  all  the 
Turkish  sultanates  into  which  Asia  Minor 
was  then  divided  ;  stayed  a  short  time  at 
Constantinople,  and  twice  with  Uzbek 
Khan  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  irenetrat- 
ing  north  to  Bulgar  on  that  river,  a  city 
standing  in  nearly  the  latitude  of  Carlisle. 
He  then  travelled  across  the  steppes  to 
Bokhara,  and  through  Khorasan  and  Ka¬ 
bul,  crossing  the  Hindu  Kush  by  that  very 
Panjsher  valley  where  Friar  Odoric  saw 
such  wonders.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Sind  and  Multan,  and  there  received  an 
invitation  to  the  court  of  Mahomet  Tugh- 
lak  of  I  )elhi,  a  soldier,  a  scholar,  a  patron 
of  learned  men,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  sanguinary  and  capricious 
tyrants  in  history.  Ibn  Batuta  continued 
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about  eight  years  in  this  sovereign’s  ser¬ 
vice,  drawing  a  handsome  salary,  yet  con¬ 
stantly  getting  into  debt,  and  hanging  like 
a  perfect  horse-leech  on  the  royal  bounty. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  residence  at 
Delhi  he  fell  into  disfavor  and  suspicion, 
and  in  his  fear  betook  himself  to  intense 
devotion  and  ascetic  observances,  giving 
ail  that  he  possessed  to  dervishes  and  the 
jK)or  (he  says  nothing  of  his  creditors  1). 
The  king,  hearing  of  his  reformed  charac¬ 
ter,  sent  for  him  and  named  him  chief  of 
an  embassy  to  China. 

It  was  an  ill-starred  appointment. 
After  a  progress  in  state  through  Central 
India  to  (iu?erat,  where  they  embarked 
for  Malabar,  the  party  awaited  at  Calicut 
the  departure  of  the  China  junks,  which 
then  annually  visited  the  |H)rts  of  South¬ 
ern  India.  The  Zamorin,  or  Prince  of 
Calicut,  had  prepared  accommodation  for 
the  mission  on  board  one  of  the  large 
junks ;  but  Ibn  Hatuta,  having  ladies  with 
him,  went  to  the  shipping  agent  to  obtain 
a  private  cabin  for  them,  having,  it  would 
seem,  in  his  usual  happy-go-lucky  style, 
deferred  this  to  the  last  moment.  The 
agent  told  him  that  the  cabins  were  all 
taken  up  by  the  Chinese  merchants  (who 
had  apparently  return-tickets) ;  there  was 
one,  however,  without  fittings,  belonging 
to  his  own  son-in-law,  which  Ibn  Rituta 
could  have.  So  one  Thursday  afternoon, 
in  the  early  summer  of  1343,  our  tra¬ 
veller’s  baggage  and  slaves,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  were  put  on  board,  while  he  stayed 
on  shore  to  attend  the  Friday  service  be¬ 
fore  embarking.  His  colleagues  with  the 
presents  for  China  were  already  on  board. 
Next  morning  early  his  head-serv^ant  came 
to  complain  that  the  cabin  was  a  wretched 
hole,  and  would  never  do.  Apj^eal  was 
made  to  the  captain,  a  person  who  was, 
as  Ibn  Hatuta  tells  us,  “a  great  Amir,”  or, 
as  our  vulgar  term  would  ai)tly  translate 
it,  “  a  very  great  swell.”  The  captain  said 
he- could  do  nothing  (so  captains  always 
say ;  but  if  they  liked  to  go  in  a  smaller 
vessel,  called  a  kakam,  it  was  at  their  ser¬ 
vice.  Our  traveller  consented,  and  had 
his  baggage  and  his  womankind  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  kakam.  The  sea  th^,n  began 
to  rise  (for  the  southwest  monsoon  had 
set  in),  and  he  could  not  embark.  When 
he  got  up  on  Saturday  morning  he  found 
both  the  junk  and  the  kakam  had  weighed 
and  left  the  harbor,  and  a  gale  of  wind 
blowing.  The  junk  was  wrecked ;  the 


bodies  of  Ibn  Batuta’s  colleagues  in  the 
embassy  were  cast  up  on  the  beach ;  and 
the  kakam' s  people,  seeing  what  had  be¬ 
fallen  their  consort,  made  sail,  carrying  off 
with  them  our  traveller’s  slaves,  his  girls, 
and  gear,  and  leaving  him  there  on  the 
beach  of  Calicut  gazing  after  them,  with 
nought  remaining  to  him  but  his  prayer- 
carpet,  ten  pieces  of  gold,  and  an  emanci¬ 
pated  slave  ;  which  last  absconded  forth¬ 
with  ! 

We  cannot  follow  Ibn  Batuta  during 
the  next  few  years’  adventures,  which 
carried  him  about  the  ports  of  Malabar, 
the  Maldine  Islands,  Ceylon,  and  Madura ; 
but  eventually  he  found  his  way  to  Bengal, 
which  he  calls  “an  inferno  full  of  goo<l 
things,”  and  thence  to  Sumatra  and  China. 
Here  he  professes  still  to  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  the  ambassador  of  Sultan  Ma¬ 
homet,  and  to  have  travelled  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  empire  from  Canton 
to  Peking.  That  a  part  at  least  of  his 
travels  in  China  is  genuine  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  highly  questionable 
whether  he  ever  was  at  Peking.  His 
description  of  the  palace  arrangements 
there  appears  to  be  cooked  from  his  re¬ 
collections  of  the  Court  uf  Delhi,  and 
circumstances  which  he  asserts  to  have 
taken  place  during  his  stay  are  totally 
inconsistent  with  Chinese  history. 

From  China  he  returned  %'ia  Sumatra 
to  Malabar  and  Arabia,  and  thence,  by 
devious  wanderings,  at  last  reached  Fez, 
the  capital  of  his  native  country,  in  1349, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  years. 

Here  he  professes  to  have  rejoiced  in 
the  presence  of  his  own  Sultan,  whom  he 
declares  to  surpass  all  the  mighty  mon- 
archs  of  the  East :  in  dignity,  him  of  Irak  ; 
in  person,  him  of  India  ;  in  manner,  him 
of  Yemen ;  in  courage,  the  king  of  the 
Turks ;  in  long-suffering,  the  Cjesar  of 
Constantinople ;  in  devotion,  him  of 
Turkestan ;  and  in  knowledge,  him  of 
Sumatra  ! — a  list  of  comparisons  so  oddly 
selected  as  almost  to  suggest  irony. 
After  all  that  he  had  seen,  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  country 
like  his  own  west.  “It  is,”  says  he, 
“the  best  of  all  countries.  You  have 
fruit  in  plenty  ;  good  meat  and  drink  are 
easily  come  by ;  and,  in  fact,  its  blessings 
are  so  many  that  the  poet  has  hit  the 
mark  when  he  sings  : — 

“  ‘  Of  all  the  four  quarters  of  heaven  the  best 
(I’ll  prove  it  past  question)  is  surely  the  west ! 
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*Tis  the  west  is  the  goal  of  the  sun’s  daily  race  1 
’Tis  the  west  that  first  shows  you  the  moon’s 
silver  face  !  ’ 

The  dirhems  of  the  west  are  but  little 
ones,  ’tis  true ;  but  then  you  get  more 
for  them !  ”  (Just  as  in  the  good  old 
days  of  another  dear  Land  of  the  West ; 
where,  if  the  pound  was  but  twentypence, 
the  pint  anyhow  was  two  quarts  I) 

His  travels,  however,  were  not  yet 
over  ;  he  traversed  Andalusia  and  Grana¬ 
da,  and  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  Negro- 
land,  before  he  finally  settled.  He  died 
in  1377-78,  aged  seventy-three. 

Ibn  Batuta  has  drawn  his  own  character 
in  an  accumulation  of  slight  touches 
through  the  long  history  of  his  wanderings  ; 
but  to  do  justice  to  the  result  in  a  few 
lines  would  require  the  hand  of  Chaucer, 
and  something  perhaps  of  his  freedom  of 
speech.  Not  wanting  in  aaiteness  nor 
in  humane  feeling ;  full  of  vital  energy 
and  enjoyment  of  life  ;  infinite  in  curiosity ; 
daring,  restless,  impulsive,  sensual,  incon¬ 
siderate,  and  extravagant ;  superstitious  in 
bis  regard  for  the  saints  of  his  religion, 
and  plying  devout  observances,  especially 
when  in  difficulties ;  doubtless  an  agree¬ 
able  compatiion,  for  we  always  find  him 
welcomed  at  first,  but  clinging  like  one  of 
the  Ceylon  leeches  which  he  describes, 
when  he  found  a  full-blooded  subject,  and 
hence  too  apt  to  disgust  his  patrons,  and 
to  turn  to  intrigues  against  them.  Such 
are  the  impressions  which  one  reader  at 
least  has  gathered  from  the  surface  of 
his  narrative. 

We  shall  now  quote  one  or  two  passa¬ 
ges  as  examples  of  his  narrative.  The 
following  extract  shows  how  the  Chinese 
so  long  ago,  though  wnthout  the  aid  of 
photography,  had  anticipated  a  modem 
expedient  of  the  detective  police  : — 

“  As  regards  painting,  no  nation,  whether 
of  Christians  or  others,  can  come  up  to  the 
Chinese  ;  their  talent  for  this  art  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  extraordinary.  I  may  mention, 
among  astonishing  illustrations  of  this  talent 
of  theirs  which  I  nave  witnessed  myself,  viz., 
that  whenever  1  have  happened  to  visit  one 
of  their  cities,  and  to  return  to  it  after  awhile, 
I  have  always  found  my  own  likeness  and 
those  of  my  companions  painted  on  the 
walls,  or  exhibited  in  the  bazars.  On  one 
occasion  that  I  visited  the  emperor’s  own 
city,  in  going  to  the  imperial  palace  with 
my  comrades,  I  passed  through  the  bazar  of 
the  painters ;  we  were  all  dressed  after  the 
fashion  Irak.  In  the  evening,  on  leaving 
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the  palace,  I  piassed  again  through  the  same 
bazar,  and  there  I  saw  my  own  portrait  and 
the  portraits  of  my  companions,  painted 
on  sheets  of  paper  and  expiosed  on  the 
walls.  We  all  stopped  to  examine  the  like¬ 
nesses,  and  everyl^y  found  that  of  his 
neighbor  to  be  excellent !  .  .  .  Indeed 
the  thing  is  carried  so  far  that,  if  by  chance 
a  foreigner  commits  any  action  that  obliges 
him  to  fly  from  China,  they  send  his  portrait 
into  the  outlying  provinces  to  assist  the 
search  for  him,  and  whenever  the  original 
of  the  portrait  is  discovered,  they  apprehend 
the  man.” 

The  next  extract  illustrates  strikingly 
the  manner  in  which  the  freemasonry  of 
common  religion  facilitated  the  wanderings 
of  the  Mahometans  over  the  world.  The 
traveller  is  staying  at  the  city  of  Kanjaniii, 
apparently  Kianchanfu,  in  Kiangsi,  where, 
as  usual,  he  is  hospitably  received  by  his 
co-religionists : — 

“One  day,  when  I  was  in  the  house  of 
Zahiruddin  al  Kurlani  (the  sheikh  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  in  this  city),  there  arrived  a  greaf 
boat,  which  was  stated  to  be  that  of  one  of 
the  most  highly-respected  doctors  of  the  law 
among  the  M  ussulmans  of  those  parts.  They 
asked  leave  to  introduce  this  personage  to 
me,  and  accordingly  he  was  announced  as 
‘Our  master,  Kiwfimuddin  the  Ceutan.’*  I 
was  surprised  at  the  appellation  ;  and  when 
he  had  entered,  and  after  exchanging  the 
usual  salutations  we  had  begun  to  converse 
together,  it  struck  me  that  1  knew  the  man. 
So  I  began  to  look  at  him  earnestly,  and  he 
said,  ‘  You  look  as  if  you  knew  me.’  ‘  From 
what  country  are  youP’l  asked.  ‘From 
Ceuta.’  ‘  And  I  am  from  Tangier !  ’  So  he 
recommenced  his  salutation.s,  moved  to  tears 
at  the  meeting,  till  I  caught  the  infection 
myself.  I  then  asked  him,  ‘  Have  you  ever 
been  in  India  ?’  ‘  Yes,’  he  said,  ‘  I  have  been 
at  Delhi,  the  capital.’  When  he  said  that,  I 
recollected  about  him,  and  said,  ‘  Surely  you 
are  Al-Bushri  ?’  ‘Yes,  I  am.’  He  had  come 
to  Delhi  with  his  maternal  uncle,  Abu’l  Kasim 

of  Murcia . I  had  told  the  Sultan  of 

India  about  him,  and  he  had  given  him  3,000 
dinfirs,  and  desired  to  keep  him  at  Delhi. 
He  refused  to  stay,  however,  for  he  was  bent 
on  going  to  China,  and  in  that  country  he 
had  acquired  much  reputation  and  a  great 
deal  of  wealth.  He  told  me  that  he  had  some 
fifty  male  slaves  and  as  many  female  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  gave  me  two  of  each,  with  many 
other  presents.  Some  years  later,  I  met  this 
man’s  brother  in  Negroland.  What  an  enor¬ 
mous  distance  lay  between  those  two  !  ” 

This  meeting,  in  the  heart  of  China,  of 
the  two  Moors  from  the  adjoining  towns 


*  i.t.  of  Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar. 
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of  Tangier  and  Ceuta,  has  a  parallel  in 
that  famous,  but  we  fear  mythical,  story 
of  the  capture  of  the  (irand  Vizier  on  the 
Black  Sea  by  Marshal  Keith,  then  in  the 
Russian  service.  The  venerable  Turk’s 
look  of  recognition  drew  from  the  marshal 
the  same  question  that  Al-Bushri  addressed 
to  Ibn  Batuta,  and  the  answer  came  forth 
in  broad  Fifeshire  dialect — “  F^h  man  !  ay  ; 

1  mind  you  weel,  for  my  father  was  the 
bellman  of  Kirkaldy  !  ” 

hike  all  the  travellers  of  that  age,  Ibn 
Batuta  seems  to  lack  words  to  describe 
the  magnitude  and  glories  of  the  city  of 
Kinsai,  or  Hangcheufu.  He  represents 
himself  as  received  with  great  honor  there, 
both  by  the  Mahometan  colony  and  by 
the  officials  of  the  Mongol  government. 
The  following,  last  of  our  extracts,  refers 
to  this  : — 

“  The  Amir  Kustai  (the  Viceroy  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince)  is  the  greatest  lord  in  China.  He 
offered  us  hospitality  at  his  palace,  and  gave 
us  an  entertainment  at  which  the  dignitaries 
of  the  city  were  present.  He  had  got  Mahom¬ 
etan  cooks  to  kill  the  cattle  and  cook  the 
dishes  for  us,  and  this  lord,  great  as  he  was, 
carved  the  meats  and  helped  us  with  his  own 
hands!  We  were  his  guests  for  three  days, 
and  one  day  he  sent  his  son  to  escort  us  on 
a  trip  on  the  canal.  We  got  into  one  barge, 
whilst  the  young  lord  got  into  another,  taking 
singers  and  musicians  along  with  him.  The 
singers  sang  songs  in  Chinese,  Arabic,  and 
Persian.  The  lord’s  son  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  Persian  songs,  and  there  was  one  of 
them  sung  by  them  which  he  caused  to  be 
repeated  several  times,  so  that  I  got  it  by 
heart  from  their  singing.  This  song  had  a 
pretty  cadence  in  it,  and  thus  it  went : — 

“  ‘  My  heart  given  up  to  emotions 

Was  o’crwhelmetl  in  waves  like  the  ocean’s. 
But,  betaking  me  to  my  devotions, 

My  troubles  were  gone  from  me  1  ’  • 

Crowds  of  people  in  boats  were  on  the  canal. 
The  sails  were  all  of  bright  colors,  the  people 
carried  parasols  of  silk,  and  the  boats  them¬ 
selves  were  gorgeously  painted.  They  skir¬ 
mished  with  one  another,  and  pelted  each 
other  with  lemons  and  oranges.  In  the  after- , 
noon  we  went  back  to  pass  the  evening  at 
the  Amir’s  palace,  where  the  musicians  came 
again  and  sang  very  fine  songs. 

“  That  same  night  a  juggler,  who  was  one 
of  the  Great  Kaan’s  slaves,  made  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  Amir  said  to  him,  ‘  Come  and 

•  We  may  note  that  the  “  pretty  cadence”  of 
the  lines  which  Ibn  Batuta  gives  in  the  Persian  is 
precisely  that  of — 

"  We  won’t  ^  home  tfll  morning, 

Till  daylight  doth  appear !  ” 


show  US  some  of  your  wonders  1  ’  Upon  this 
he  took  a  wooden  ball  with  several  holes  in 
it,  through  which  long  thongs  were  passed, 
and  laying  hold  of  one  of  these,  slung  it  into 
the  air.  It  went  so  high  that  we  lost  sight 
of  it  altogether.  (It  was  the  hottest  season 
of  die  year,  and  we  were  outside  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  palace  court)  There  now  remain¬ 
ed  only  a  short  end  of  a  thong  in  the  conjur¬ 
er’s  hand,  and  he  desired  one  of  the  boys 
who  assisted  him  to  lay  hold  of  it  and  mount 
He  did  so,  climbing  by  the  thong,  and  we 
lost  sight  of  him.  The  conjurer  then  called 
to  him  three  times,  but  getting  no  answer, 
he  snatched  up  a  knife,  as  if  in  a  great  rage, 
laid  hold  of  the  thong,  and  disappeared  in 
his  turn!  By-and-by  he  threw  down  one  of 
the  boy’s  hands,  then  a  foot,  then  the  other 
hand  and  the  other  foot,  then  the  trunk,  and, 
last  of  all,  the  head !  Lastly,  he  came  down 
himself,  puffing  and  blowing,  and  with  his 
clothes  all  blo<^y,  kissed  the  ground  before 
the  Amir,  and  said  something  to  him  in  Chi¬ 
nese.  The  Amir  gave  some  order  in  reply, 
and  our  friend  then  took  the  lad’s  limbs,  laid 
them  together  in  their  places,  and  gave  a 
kick,  when,  presto  !  there  was  the  boy,  who 
got  up  and  stood  before  us  I  All  this  aston¬ 
ished  me  beyond  measure,  and  I  had  an 

attack  of  palpitation . They  gave  me 

a  cordial,  however,  which  cured  the  attack. 
The  Kazi  of  Khansi,  Af  karuddin  by  name, 
was  sitting  next  to  me,  and  quoth  he,  ‘  ffW- 
lah !  ’tis  my  opinion  there  has  been  neither 
going  up  nor  coming  down,  neither  marring 
nor  mending  ;  ’tis  all  hocus-pocus  !  ’  ”  t 

With  this  marvellous  story  of  jirestidi- 
gitation,  and  the  learned  Kazi’s  comment 
on  it,  we  must  close  these  extracts. 

The  subject  is  large — China,  indeed,  in 
any  point  of  view  is  a  large  subject — and 
it  has  been  difficult  to  compress  without 
ninning  to  dry  bones.  But  we  trust  even 
this  fragmentary  view  of  one  phase  of  the 
history  of  communication  with  the  Chinese 
may  have  preserved  some  small  flavor  of 
that  interest  which  has  always  attached  to 
that  remote  and  peculiar  nation.  The 
ancients  felt  this  in  the  dim  legends  which 
crossed  the  length  of  Asia  about  the  Seres 
dw'elling  in  secluded  peace  and  plenty  on 
’  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean  ;  medite- 
val  Christendom  was  strangely  fascinated 
by  the  stories  which  these  travellers,  of 
w’hom  we  have  been  speaking,  brought 
home — of  the  vast  jwpulation,  riches,  and 
orderly  civilization  of  this  newly-revealed 


f  Omitting  the  marvellous  disappearance  in  the 
air,  this  trick  is  still  a  favorite  in  China.  See 
Doolittle’s  ”  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,”  London 
ed.,  1868,  p.  54> 
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land  of  Cathay  ;  the  re-discovery  of  the 
country  as  China  by  the  Portuguese  kin¬ 
dled  a  fresh  curiosity  which  three  centuries 
of  partial  knowledge  scarcely  abated. 
Familiarity  of  late  years  has  in  some  de¬ 
gree  wrought  its  proverbial  result  ;  but 
among  all  the  clouds  of  change  that  are 
diickening  on  the  world’s  horizon,  some 
are  surely  big  with  great  events  for  this 
hive  of  four  hundred  millions,  for  whom 
also  Christ  died.  The  empire,  which  has 
a  history  as  old  as  the  oldest  of  Chalda;a, 


[Nov., 

seems  to  be  breaking  up.  It  has  often 
broken  up  before,  and  been  again  united ; 
it  has  often  been  concjuered,  and  has 
either  thrown  off  the  yoke  or  absorbed  its 
conquerors.  But  they  derived  what  civil¬ 
ization  they  had  from  the  land  which  they 
invaded.  The  internal  combustions  that 
are  now  heaving  the  soil  come  in  contact 
with  a  new  and  alien  element  of  western 
origin.  Who  can  guess  what  shall  come 
of  that  chemistry  ? 

■  Henry  Yule. 


British  Quarterly  Review. 

MODERN  GEOLOGY  AND  THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  CREATION.* 


H  UGH  M  ii.LER  frankly  avowed  in  his  later 
works  that  the  view  which  he  originally 
held  as  to  the  scientific  interi)retation  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
had  been  modified.  He  had  believed, 
with  Chalmers  and  Buckland,  that  the 
six  days  were  natural  days  of  twenty-four 
hours  each  ;  that  the  operations  performed 
in  them  had  reference  to  the  world  as  in¬ 
habited  by  man  ;  that  a  “  great  chaotic 
gap  ”  separated  the  “  latest  of  the  geologic 
ages  ”  from  the  human  period ;  and  that 
S^pture  contained  no  account  whatever 
of  those  myriads  of  ages  during  which  the 
several  geological  formations  came  into 
the  state  in  which  we  now  find  them.  As 
his  geological  knowledge  extended,  and 
in  particular  when  he  engaged  in  close 
personal  inspection  of  the  Tertiary'  and 
Post-tertiary  formations,  he  perceived  that 
the  hypothesis  of  a  chaotic  period,  divid¬ 
ing  the  present  from  the  past,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  planet,  was  untenable.  “No 
blank  chaotic  gap  of  death  and  darkness,” 
thus  he  announces  the  result  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations,  “  separated  the  creation  to 
which  man  belongs  from  that  of  the  old 
extinct  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  hyae¬ 
na  ;  for  familiar  animals,  such  as  the  red 
deer,  the  roe,  the  fox,  the  wild  cat,  and 
the  badger,  lived  throughout  the  period 
which  connected  their  times  with  our  own ; 
and  so  I  have  been  compelled  to  hold 
that  tlie  days  of  creation  were  not  natural, 
but  prophetic  days,  and  stretched  far 
back  into  the  by-gone  eternity.” 

It  was  legitimate  for  theologians,  sixty 


*  (i)  Life  and  Letters  of  Hugh  Millet,  by  Peter 
Ba3nie,  M.A. 

(2)  Works  of  Hugh  Miller. 


years  ago,  to  put  their  trust  in  the  theory 
of  a  chaotic  state  of  the  planet  immediate¬ 
ly  before  the  commencement  of  the  hu¬ 
man  period,  and  to  allege  that  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  had  folded  up  all  reference  to  pre¬ 
ceding  geological  ages,  in  the  words  “In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.”  The  authority  of  Cuvier 
was  then  supreme  in  the  world  of  science, 
and  Cuvier  held  that  “  not  much  earlier 
than  5,000  or  6,000  years  ago”  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  globe  underwent  a  sudden 
and  subversive  catastrojihe.  But  no  theo¬ 
logian  who  now  maintains  this  hypothesis 
can  ])lace  his  theology  on  a  level  with  the 
scientific  acquirement  of  the  day'.  Dr. 
Kurtz  is  the  only  theologian  of  any  standing 
who  is  known  to  us  as  still  holding  the  view 
of  Chalmers ;  and  if  we  were  asked  how  a 
person  accurately  acquainted  with  geologi¬ 
cal  science  might  best  obtain  a  conception 
of  the  untenability  of  the  theory  of  a  re¬ 
cent  chaos,  we  should  advise  him  to  read 
Dr.  Kurtz’s  defence  of  the  hypothesis. 
The  German  divine  rejieatedly  specifies 
6,000  years  as  the  period  during  which 
man  and  the  existing  order  of  terrestrial 
beings  have  occupied  our  planet  “  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scriptures,”  he  says,  “  the 
present  order  of  things  has  existed  for 
nearly  6,000  years.”  He  has  a  theory  of 
his  own  on  the  subject  of  fossils.  “  The 
tyiies  buried  in  the  rocks  were  ‘not  des¬ 
tined  to  continue  peq>etually,  or  else  have 
not  attained  their  destination.”  They 
were  mere  transient  phenomena.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  put  into  language  a 
proposition  more  inconsistent  with  geolog¬ 
ical  fact.  The  species  of  the  Silurian 
mollusca  have  changed,  but  mollusca  of 
Silurian  type  abound  at  this  hour.  Evi- 
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ence  amounting  almost  to  absolute  de¬ 
monstration  identifies  the  globigerina  of 
the  Atlantic  mud  of  to-day  with  ^^glohig- 
erina  of  the  Cretaceous  system  ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  calculates  that  the  Cretaceous 
system  came  to  an  end  80,000,000  years 
ago.  Pronouncing  the  tyjres  of  the  past 
evanescent,  Dr.Kurtz  pronounces  the  types 
of  the  present  j>ermanent.  The  creatures 
called  into  existence  on  the  six  days  of 
(Jenesis,  which  last  he  holds  to  have  been 
natural  days,  “  were  intended  to  continue, 
and  not  to  perish,  and  their  families  were 
not  to  be  petrified  in  strata,  but  each  indivi¬ 
dual  was  to  decay  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
so  that  their  bones  have  mostly  jiassed  away 
without  leaving  any  trace.”  This  is  a  pure 
imagination.  There  is  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  petrifactive  agencies  are 
less  active  at  present  than  they  were  in 
by-gone  geological  epochs.  The  essen¬ 
tial  and  irreconcilable  discrepancy,  how¬ 
ever,  between  the  views  of  Dr.  Kurtz  and 
the  conclusions  of  geology,  consists  in  his 
assumption  of  a  universal  deluge,  sweeping 
away  all  life,  and  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
world  a  tabula  rasa,  immediately  before 
the  appearance  of  man.  He  speaks  of 
“  a  Hood,  which  destroyed  and  prevented 
all  life,  and  after  the  removal  of  which 
the  present  state  of  the  earth,  with  its 
plants,  animals,  and  man,  was  immediately 
restored.”  With  marvellous  simplicity  he 
declares  that  “the  only  thing”  he  “de¬ 
mands,”  “  and  which  no  geological  theory 
can  or  will  deny,”  is  that  “  the  globe  was 
covered  with  water”  before  the  appearance 
of  man  “  and  the  present  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals.”  There  is  no  geologi.st  deserving 
the  name  at  present  alive  who  would  ad¬ 
mit  this  pro]X)sition  ;  and  we  supjiose  that 
a  large  majority  of  living  geologists  would 
maintain  that  the  earth  has  certainly  not 
been  covered  with  water  since  the  time  of 
those  forests  whose  remains  are  preserved 
for  us  in  Devonian  strata.  To  name  one 
among  many  proofs,  the  state  of  the  fauna 
of  the  Atlantic  islands,  Madeira  and  the 
Desertas,  demonstrates  that  the  earth  has 
not  been  enveloped  by  the  ocean  for  a 
period  compared  with  which  Dr.  Kurtz’s 
6,000  years  dwindle  into  insignificance. 
Geology  pronounces  as  decisively  against 
the  occurrence  of  a  universal  chaos  ujxm 
earth  6,000  years  ago  as  against  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  all  the  strata  of  the  earth’s 
crust  in  six  natural  days.  There  is  no 
sense  recognizable  by  geological  science 


in  which  the  word  “  beginning  ”  can  be 
applied  to  the  condition  presented  by  the 
surface  of  the  earth  at  any  period  nearly 
so  recent  as  6,000  years  ago. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Mosaic  geol¬ 
ogy  ultimately  adopted  by  Hugh  Miller, 
the  “beginning”  spoken  of  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  Bible  corresponds  to  that 
period  when  the  planet,  wrapt  in  primeval 
fires,  was  about  to  enter  upon  the  series 
of  changes  which  is  inscribed  in  the  geolog¬ 
ic  record.  The  chaos,  dark  and  formless, 
which  preceded  the  dawn  of  organic  exist¬ 
ence  uiK)n  earth,  was  no  temporary  inun¬ 
dation,  no  miraculous  catastrophe,  but  an 
actual  state  of  things  of  which  the  evi¬ 
dence  still  exists  in  the  rocks.  Strictly 
speaking,  indeed,  the  term  “  chaos  ”  has 
no  scientific  meaning.  Science  is  ac- 
quainted  with  no  i>eriod  in  time,  no  locali¬ 
ty  in  space,  where  there  has  been  a  gen¬ 
eral  suspension  of  law ;  and  it  may  be 
worthy  of  remark  that,  although  Scripture 
speaks  of  the  original  state  of  things  as 
without  form  and  void,  there  is  no  hint 
that  it  was  beyond  control  of  Divine  and 
natural  ordinance.  Relatively  to  man, 
however,  and  to  those  changes  in  the 
stnicture  and  organisms  of  the  planet 
which  the  geologist  chronicles,  the  fiery 
vesture,  in  which  advocates  of  the  Age 
theory  of  reconciliation  between  (ienesis 
and  geology  allege  the  earth  to  have  been 
at  one  time  enveloped,  constitutes  an  in- 
temiption  to  all  research,  a  commence¬ 
ment  of  all  that  can  be  called  scientific 
discovery.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  an  intel¬ 
ligible  and  accurate  account  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  from  the  time  when 
form  first  rose  out  of  formlessness,  and 
light  sprang  from  darkness,  to  the  time 
when  man  began  to  build  his  cities  and 
till  his  fields,  no  candid  judge  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  admit  that  the  problem  presented 
by  the  chapter  had  been  satisfactorily 
solved,  and  that  the  chapter  itself  formed 
a  sublimely  appropriate  vestibule  to  the 
temple  of  Revelation. 

Let  us  state  Miller’s  conception  of  the 
meaning  and  scientific  purinrrt  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  in  his  own  words  : — 

“  What  may  be  termed,”  we  quote  from 
the  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  “  the  three  geo¬ 
logic  days — the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth — may 
be  held  to  have  extended  over  those  carbon¬ 
iferous  periods  during  which  the  great  plants 
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were  created — over  those  Oolitic  and  Cre¬ 
taceous  periods  during  which  the  great  sea- 
monsters  and  birds  were  created — and  over 
those  Tertiary  periods  during  which  the  great 
terrestrial  mammals  were  created.  For  the 
intervening,  or  fourth  day,  we  have  that  wide 
space  represented  by  the  Permian  and  Trias- 
sic  periods,  which,  less  conspicuous  in  their 
floras  than  the  periods  that  went  immediately 
before,  and  less  conspicuous  in  their  faunas 
than  the  periods  that  came  immediately 
after,  were  marked  by  the  decline  and  ulti¬ 
mate  extinction  of  the  Palaeozoic  forms,  and 
the  first  partially  developed  beginnings  of 
the  secondary  ones.  And  for  the  first  and 
second  days  there  remains  the  great  Azoic 
period,  during  which  the  immensely  develop¬ 
ed  gneisses,  mica-schists,  and  primary  clay- 
slates  were  deposited,  and  the  two  extended 
periods  represented  by  the  Silurian  and  Old 
Red  Sandstone  systems.  These,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  exhaust  the  geological  scale,  and 
may  be  named  in  their  order  as,  first,  the 
Azoic  day  or  period  ;  second,  the  Silurian,  or 
Old  Red  Sandstone  day,  or  period  ;  third, 
the  Carboniferous  day,  or  period ;  fourth,  the 
Permian  or  Triassic  day,  or  period  ;  and 
sixth,  the  Tertiary  day,  or  period.” 

•  It  is  important  to  observe  that  Miller 
here  expressly  fits  into  his  scheme  the 
work  of  each  of  the  six  days.  In  another 
passage  he  remarks  that  it  is  si>ecifically 
his  task,  as  a  geologist,  to  account  for  the 
operations  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth 
days,  and  this  circumstance  has  occa¬ 
sioned  the  mistake,  w'hich  has  crept  into 
so  respectable  a  work  as  Smith’s  “  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  liible,”  that  he  did  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  explain  the  creative  proceedings 
of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  days.  In 
the  passage  we  have  quoted  he  assigns  to 
each  successive  day  its  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter  and  work.  The  entire  scheme,  then, 
may  be  thrown  into  a  single  sentence.  A 
beginning  of  formlessness  and  fire,  in¬ 
definite  in  duration;  a  first  and  second 
day  not  discriminated  by  Miller  from  each 
other,  during  which  light,  though  created, 
did  not  reach  the  surface  of  our  planet, 
but  gradually  struggled  through  the  thick 
enveloping  canopy  of  steam  rising  from  a 
boiling  ocean ;  a  third  day,  in  which  an 
enormous  development  of  vegetable  life 
took  place,  a  development  due  in  part  to 
the  wann  and  humid  atmosphere,  which 
no  clear  sunbeam  could  as  yet  penetrate ; 
a  fourth  day,  marked  by  the  emergence 
of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  unclouded 
splendor,  but  by  no  striking  phenomena  of 
organic  life  ;  a  fifth  day,  in  which  the  most 
imposing  features  in  the  creative  procession 


were  sea-monsters  and  birds  ;  and  a  sixth 
day,  in  which  huge  mammals  crowded  the 
stage  of  existence,  and  man  appeared. 
Each  of  these  days  is,  of  course,  supposed 
to  have  occupied  an  indefinite  number  of 
years. 

It  is  obviously  the  principle  or  method 
of  this  scheme  of  reconciliation  between 
Genesis  and  geology  to  look  for  jioints  in 
the  Mosaic  narrative  which  corresjiond 
with  the  facts  revealed  by  geology.  'I'he 
words  in  the  Scriptural  account  are  few ; 
are  they  so  express,  vivid,  and  character¬ 
istic  that  they  epitomize,  as  in  a  I  )ivine 
telegram,  the  geological  history  of  millions 
of  years?  A  consummate  artist  looks 
uix)n  a  face  and  throws  a  few  strokes, 
quick  as  lightning,  upon  his  canvas.  'I'he 
countenance  seems  to  live.  Revealings 
of  character,  which  we  might  have  requir¬ 
ed  years  to  trace,  flash  on  us  from  the 
eye,  and  chronicles  of  passion  are  written 
in  a  si)eck  of  crimson  on  the  lip.  'I'he 
portrait  is  only  a  sketch ;  weeks  or 
months  might  be  spent  in  elaborating  its 
color,  and  perfecting  its  gradations  of 
light  and  shade  ;  but  not  the  less,  on  this 
account,  does  it  accurately  corresiwnd 
with  the  original,  and  show  the  man  to 
those  w'ho  knew  him.  'I'he  advocates  of 
the  Age  theory  of  Mosaic  geology  main¬ 
tain  that,  few  as  are  the  touches  in  the 
pictured  history  of  the  world  in  the  first 
chajJter  of  Genesis,  the  geologist  can  re¬ 
cognize  them  as  unmistakably  true  to 
the  facts  of  the  past.  'I'he  correspond¬ 
ence  alleged  to  exist  has  been  illustrated 
in  yet  another  fashion.  Look  ui)on  a 
mountainous  horizon,  in  the  far  distance, 
on  a  clear  day,  and  you  iierceive  a  deli¬ 
cate  film  of  blue  or  pearly  grey,  relieved 
against  the  sky.  'I'he  outline  of  that  film, 
faint  though  it  be,  is,  for  every  kind  of 
mountain  range,  more  or  less  characteris¬ 
tic.  'I'he  horizon  line  of  the  primaries 
will  be  serrated,  jreaked,  and  jagged. 
The  horizon  line  of  the  metaniorphic 
hills,  though  fantastic,  will  have  more  of 
curve  and  undulation.  'I'he  horizon  of 
the  tertiaries  will  be  in  long  sw’eeps,  and 
tenderly  modulated,  far-stretching  lines. 
Those  minute  jags  and  points  of  the  pri¬ 
maries  are  dizzy  precipices  and  towering 
peaks.  'I'he  glacier  is  creeping  on  under 
that  filmy  blue ;  the  avalanche  is  thun¬ 
dering  in  that  intense  silence.  Rivers 
that  will  channel  continents  and  separate 
nation  from  nation  bound  along  in  foam- 
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ing  cataracts,  where  you  perceive  only 
that  the  tender  amethyst  of  the  sky  has 
taken  a  deeper  tinge.  That  undulating 
line  of  the  crystalline  hills  tells  of  broad, 
dreary  moors,  dark,  sullen  streams,  sparse 
fields  of  stunted  corn.  That  sweeping, 
melting,  waving  line  of  the  tertiaries  tells 
of  stately  forest  and  gardened  plain,  of 
lordly  mansions  and  bustling  villages. 
The  Mosaic  record,  as  interpreted  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Age  theory,  givi^s  the 
horizon  lines  of  successive  geological 
eras.  Its  descriptions,  they  maintain, 
are  correct,  viewed  as  horizon  lines.  They 
convey  the  largest  amount  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  several  periods  which 
could  possibly  be  conveyed  under  the 
given  conditions.  Such  is  the  method  or 
logic  of  the  Age  theory  of  Mosaic  geolo¬ 
gy  ;  and  it  is  manifest  that,  whatever 
may  be  its  scientific  value,  it  is  no  more 
to  be  refuted  by  the  mention  of  geologi¬ 
cal  facts  which  the  Mosaic  record  does 
not  specify,  than  the  accuracy  of  a  map, 
constructed  on  the  scale  of  half  an  inch 
to  the  hundred  miles,  would  be  impugned 
by  proving  that  it  omitted  a  particular 
wood,  rock,  hill,  or  village. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  establishment 
of  this  theory,  that  the  geological  changes 
which  the  earth  has  undergone  shall  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  arranged  in  certain  divisions. 
The  lines  of  demarcation  between  these 
may  be  drawn  within  wide  limits  of  varia¬ 
tion  ;  but  should  it  become  an  unquestion¬ 
ed  truth  of  geologic  science  that  absolute 
uniformity  of  phenomena  has  reigned  in 
our  world  so  long  as  the  geologist  traces 
its  history,  the  Age  theory  would  be  un¬ 
tenable.  The  theory  does  not  require  that 
the  “  solutions  of  continuity  ”  should  be 
abrupt  or  catastrophic.  On  the  contrary, 
the  “  morning  "  and  “  evening  ’’  of  the 
Mosaic  record  suggest  gradation  ;  and  the 
pause  of  night,  with  its  silence,  its  slumber, 
its  gathering  up  of  force  for  new  outgoings 
of  the  creative  energy,  by  no  means  suggests 
cataclysm  or  revolution.  But  the  days  or 
periods,  though  they  may  melt  into  each 
other  with  the  tender  modulation  of  broad 
billows  on  a  calming  sea,  must  possess  a 
true  differentiation,  and  cannot  be  accept¬ 
ed  by  those  who  believe  in  absolute  geo¬ 
logical  unifonnitarianism.  We  are  not 
sure,  however,  that  any  geologists  profess 
this  creed,  and  the  views  propounded  by 
very  eminent  geologists  on  the  nature  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  on 
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the  earth  appear  to  us  to  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Age  theory,  in  respect 
of  division  and  succession.  In  the  sixth 
edition  of  his  “  Elements  of  Geology  ’’ 
Sir  Charles  Eyell  writes  thus  : — “  (ieolo- 
gy,  although  it  cannot  prove  that  other 
planets  are  peopled  with  appropriate 
races  of  living  beings,  has  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  conclusions  scarcely  less  won¬ 
derful — the  existence  on  our  planet  of  so 
many  habitable  surfaces,  or  worlds,  as  they 
have  been  called,  each  distinct  in  time,  and 
peopled  with  its  peculiar  races  of  aquatic 
and  terrestrial  beings."  He  proceeds 
to  state  that  living  nature,  with  its  “  inex¬ 
haustible  variety,”  displaying  “  infinite 
wisdom  and  power,”  is  "but  the  last  of 
a  great  series  of  pre-existing  creations.” 
Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
“  Origin  of  Species,”  makes  the  weighty 
remark  that  “  scarcely  any  palaeontologi¬ 
cal  discovery  is  more  striking  than  the 
fact  that  the  forms  of  life  change  almost 
simultaneously  throughout  the  world.” 
Qualifying  his  words  by  the  statement 
that  they  apply  chiefly  to  marine  forms  of 
life,  and  that  the  simultaneity  referred  to 
does  not  necessarily  fall  within  "  the  same 
thousandth  or  hundred-thousandth  year,” 
he  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  The  fact  of  the  forms  of  life  changing 
simultaneously,  in  the  above  large  sense,  at 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  has  greatly  struck 
those  admirable  observers,  M\f.  de  Verneuil 
and  d’Archiac.  After  referring  to  the  par¬ 
allelism  of  the  palxozoic  forms  of  life  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  they  add,  ‘  If,  struck 
by  this  strange  sequence,  we  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  North  America,  and  there  discover  a 
series  of  analogous  phenomena,  it  will  appear 
certain  that  all  these  modifications  of  species, 
their  extinction,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
ones,  cannot  be  owing  to  mere  changes  in 
marine  currents,  or  other  causes  more  or 
less  local  and  temporary,  but  depend  on 
eneral  laws  which  govern  the  whole  animal 
ingdom.’  M.  Barrande  has  made  forcible 
remarks  to  precisely  the  same  effect.  It  is 
indeed  quite  futile  to  look  to  changes  of  cur¬ 
rents,  climate,  or  other  physical  conditions, 
as  the  cause  of  these  great  muutions  in  the 
forms  of  life  throughout  the  world,  under  the 
most  different  climates." 

Mr.  Darwin  holds  that  "  looking  to  a 
remotely  future  epoch,”  the  later  ter¬ 
tiaries,  namely,  “  the  upper  pliocene,  the 
pleistocene  and  strictly  modem  beds  of 
tiurope.  North  and  South  America,  and 
Australia,  from  containing  fossil  ren;ain8, 
in  some  degree  allied,  and  from  not  in- 
35 
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eluding  those  forms  which  are  only  found 
in  the  older  underlying  deposits,  would 
be  correctly  ranked  as  simultaneous,  in  a 
geological  sense.”. 

These  statements  afford,  we  think,  a 
sufficient  basis  for  the  general  scheme  of 
Mosaic  geolog)'  which  we  are  considering  ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  latest  of 
the  geological  epochs  of  simultaneity,  as 
defined  by  Mr.  Darwin,  would  agree  in¬ 
differently  well  with  the  last  of  the  Mosaic 
days  or  periods,  as  defined  by  Hugh 
Miller. 

T  here  is  yet  another  proposition  which 
must  be  established  if  the  Age  theory  of 
Mosaic  geology  is  to  be  maintained.  The 
scheme  depends  essentially  on  the  theory 
of  central  heat.  We  saw  that  Miller  un¬ 
dertakes  to  account  for  each  of  the  six 
Mosaic  days  or  periods.  As  a  geologist, 
indeed,  he  felt  himself  to  be  under  a 
special  obligation  to  explain  the  creative 
operations  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  days,  that  is  to  say,  the  day  on 
which  vegetable  life  was  created,  and 
the  successive  days  on  which  different 
orders  of  vertebrate  animals  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  world  ;  but  he  gives  de¬ 
lineations  of  the  proiffietic  vision  of  the 
first  two  days,  and  he  assigns  the  occurren¬ 
ces  of  the  fourth  day,  namely,  the  apjiear- 
ance  of  the  sun  and  moon,  to  the  Pennian 
and  Triassic  periods.  In  one  word,  he 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  adapting 
his  scheme  of  reconciliation  to  all  the  day- 
periods  of  Genesis,  and  he  was  perfectly 
aware  that  the  hyjxrthesis  would  require 
to  be  rejected  if  the  theory  of  central  heat 
were  invalidated.  His  geological  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  first  four  days  dejrends  ex¬ 
plicitly  upon  the  opinion  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  earth  entered  uiion  those 
changes  which  are  chronicled  by  geologi¬ 
cal  science,  it  was  under  the  influence  of 
intense  heat,  and  gradually  cooling  and 
solidifying.  In  the  first  day  thick  darkness 
lay  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  owing 
to  the  canopy  of  steam,  impermeable  by 
light,  under  which  it  lay  shrouded.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  day  the  light  began  to 
jrenetrate  the  vajiory  veil,  and  dim  cur¬ 
tains  of  cloud  raised  themselves  from  the 
sea.  On  the  third  day  the  forests,  which 
were  heaped  up  for  us  into  treasuries  of 
coal,  came  into  existence,  and  Miller  ac¬ 
counts  for  their  luxuriance  by  supposing 
that  the  heated  and  humid  state  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  planet,  still  depen¬ 


dent  upon  the  central  fires,  favored  their 
growth.  It  was  not  until  the  fourth  day 
that  the  blanket  of  the  ancient  night  was 
rent  asunder,  that  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
beamed  out,  and  that  a  state  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  ‘a  succession  of  summer 
and  winter,  day  and  night,  identical  with 
those  we  now  witness,  began.  Possibly 
enough,  had  Miller  found  himself  ultimate¬ 
ly  forced  to  abandon  the  theory  of  central 
heat,  he  would  have  entrenched  himself, 
as  in  a  second  line  of  defence,  in  the  three 
specially  geological  day-pieriods.  But  he 
never  contemplated  an  abandonment  of 
the  doctrine  of  central  heat.  He  held 
that  the  earth  was  once  a  molten  mass, 
and  that  the  series  of  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed  arose  naturally  out  of 
this  fact.  The  crust  of  granite  he  believ¬ 
ed  to  have  been  enveloped,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  cooling,  by  a  heated  ocean  whose 
waters  held  in  solution  the  ingredients  of 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  and 
clay-slate.  The  planet  gradually  matured 
“  from  ages  in  which  its  surface  was  a 
thin  earthquake-shaken  crust,  subject  to 
continual  sinkings,  and  to  fiery  outbursts 
of  the  Plutonic  matter,  to  ages  in  which  it 
is  the  very  nature  of  its  noblest  inhabitant 
to  calculate  on  its  stability  as  the  surest 
and  most  certain  of  all  things.”  In  short, ' 
he  maintained  that  “there  existed  long 
l>eriods  in  the  history’  of  the  earth,  in 
which  there  obtained  conditions  of  things 
entirely  different  from  any  which  obtain 
now — periods  during  which  life,  either 
animal  or  vegetable,  could  not  have  ex¬ 
isted  on  our  ])lanet ;  and  further,  that  the 
sedimentary  rocks  of  this  early  age  may 
have  derived,  even  in  the  fonning,  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  texture  which,  in  present 
circumstances,  sedimentary  rocks  cannot 
receive.” 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  rejects  absolutely  the 
theory  of  central  heat  as  a  mode  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  those  changes  on  the  ter¬ 
restrial  surface  which  are  classified  by 
geologists.  He  declares  that  no  kind  of 
rocks  known  to  us  can  be  proved  to 
belong  to  “a  nascent  state  of  the  planet.” 
Disclaiming  the  opinion  “that  there 
never  was  a  beginning  to  the  present 
order  of  things,”  he  nevertheless  holds 
that  geologists  have  found  “no  decided 
evidence  of  a  commencement.”  Granite, 
gneiss,  hornblende- schist,  and  the  rest  of 
the  crystalline  rocks,  “  belong  not  to  an 
order  of  things  which  has  passed  away; 
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they  are  not  the  monuments  of  the  prime¬ 
val  period,  bearing  inscribed  upon  them 
in  obsolete  characters  the  words  and 
phrases  of  a  dead  language ;  but  they 
teach  us  that  part  of  the  living  language 
of  nature  which  we  cannot  learn  by  our 
daily  intercourse  with  what  passes  on  the 
habitable  surface.” 

From  the  phenomena  of  precession  and 
nutation,  Mr.  Hopkins,  reasoning  math¬ 
ematically,  inferred  that  the  minimum 
present  tfjickness  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
is  from  800  to  1,000  miles.  This  con¬ 
clusion  is  the  basis  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s 
opinion  respecting  the  Plutonic  agencies 
which  take  part,  or  have  taken  part,  in  the 
formation  of  rocks.  He  shows  by  diagram 
that,  if  even  200  miles  are  allowed  for  the 
thickness  of  the  crust,  seas  or  oceans  of 
lava  hve  miles  deep  and  5,000  miles  long 
might  be  represented  by  lines  which,  in 
relation  to  the  mass  of  the  earth,  would 
be  extremely  unim|K)rtant.  “  The  expan¬ 
sion,  melting,  solidification,  and  shrinking 
of  such  subterranean  seas  of  lava  at  vari¬ 
ous  depths,  might,”  he  contends,  “  suffice 
to  cause  great  movements  or  earthquakes 
at  the  surface,  and  even  great  rents  in  the 
earth’s’crust  several  thousand  miles  long, 
such  as  may  be  implied  by  the  linearly- 
arranged  cones  of  the  Andes,  or  moun¬ 
tain-chains  like  the  Alps.”  To  invoke 
the  igneous  fusion  of  the  whole  planet  to 
account  for  i)henomena  like  these  is,  there¬ 
fore,  he  concludes,  to  have  recourse  to  a 
machinery  ‘‘utterly  disproportionate  to  the 
effects  which  it  is  required  to  explain.” 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  derives  an  argument 
against  the  theory  of  central  heat  from  the 
consideration  that  it  would,  in  his  opinion, 
involve  the  existence  of  tides  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  fire-ocean,  whicli  tides  would  regis¬ 
ter  themselves  in  the  swellings  and  subsi¬ 
dences  of  volcanoes.  “  May  we  not  ask,” 
he  says,  “whether,  in  every  volcano  during 
an  eruption,  the  lava  which  is  supposed 
to  communicate  with  a  great  central 
ocean,  would  not  rise  and  fall  sensibly ; 
or  whether,  in  a  crater  like  Stromboli, 
where  there  is  always  melted  matter  in  a 
state  of  ebullition,  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  liquid  would  not  be  constant?" 
^Ve  venture  to  remark  that  this  argument 
does  not  seem  unanswerable.  No  one 
denies  that  the  crust  is  at  present  consol¬ 
idated  to  the  depth  of  at  least  from  thirty 
to  eighty  miles.  The  capacity  of  known 
chemical  forces  to  produce  intense  heat 


in  this  region  is  not  disputed.  The  erup¬ 
tions  of  now  active  volcanoes  might  arise, 
therefore,  from  processes  going  on  in  a  part 
of  the  crust  separated  by  solidified  strata 
from  the  internal  reservoir  of  liquid  fire, 
and  not  accessible  to  its  tides.  We  might 
ask  also,  in  turn,  whether  observations 
have  been  made  upon  volcanoes  in  a 
state  of  eruption  exact  enough  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  are  or  are  not  influ¬ 
enced  by  internal  tides  ? 

It  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  David  Forbes,  in 
a  recent  number  of  Nature,  that  Professor 
Palmieri  stated,  as  the  result  of  observa- 
•tions  made  by  him  during  the  last  erup¬ 
tion  of  Vesuvius,  “that  the  moon's  at¬ 
traction  occasioned  tides  in  the  central 
zone  of  molten  lava,  in  quite  a  similar 
manner  as  it  causes  them  m  the  ocean.” 
Mr.  Forbes  adds  that  “  a  further  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  this  view  is  seen  in  the  results  of  an 
examination  of  the  records  of  some  7,000 
earthquake  shocks  which  occurred  during 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  compiled  by 
Perry,  and  which,  according  to  him,  de¬ 
monstrate  that  earthquakes  are  much 
more  freijuent  in  the  conjunction  and  op¬ 
position  of  the  moon  than  at  other  times, 
more  so*whon  the  moon  is  near  the  earth 
than  when  it  is  distant,  and  also  more  fre- 
c|uent  in  the  hour  of  its  passage  through 
the  meridian.”  If  these  statements  are 
correct — and  we  have  no  reason  to  call 
them  in  question-f-the  supposed  fact, 
which  Sir  Charles  presumed  to  tell  in  his 
favor,  has  been  converted  into  an  ascer¬ 
tained  fact  which  tells  most  forcibly 
against  him. 

In  the  latest  edition  of  his  “  Principles 
of  Geology,”  Sir  Charles  Lyell  seems,  in 
at  least  one  passage,  to  assume  that  this 
controversy  is  at  an  end. 

“  It  must  not  be  forgotten  ”  (these  are  his 
words)  “that  the  geoloHcal  speculations 
still  in  vogue  respecting  the  original  fluidity 
of  the  planet,  and  the  gradual  consolidation 
of  its  external  shell,  belong  to  a  period  when 
theoretical  ideas  were  entertained  as  to  the 
relative  age  of  the  crystalline  foundations  of 
that  shell  wholly  at  variance  with  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge.  It  was  formerly 
‘  imagined  that  all  granite  was  of  very  high 
antiquity,  and  that  rocks,  such  as  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  clay-slate,  were  also  an¬ 
terior  in  date  to  the  existence  of  organic 
beings  on  a  habitable  surface.  1 1  was,  more¬ 
over,  supposed  that  these  primitive  forma¬ 
tions,  as  they  are  called,  implied  a  continual 
thickening  of  the  crust  at  the  expense  of  the 
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original  fluid  nucleus.  .These  notions  have 
been  universally  abandoned.  It  is  now  as* 
certained  that  the  granites  of  different  re¬ 
gions  are  by  no  means  all  of  the  same  anti¬ 
quity,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  prove  any 
one  of  them  to  be  as  old  as  the  oldest  known 
fossil  organic  remains.  It  is  likewise  now 
admitted,  that  gneiss  and  other  crystal¬ 
line  strata  are  sedimentary  deposits  which 
have  undergone  metamorphic  action,  and 
they  can  almost  all  be  demonstrated  to  be 
newer  than  the  lately  discovered  fossil  called 
Eozoon  Canadense.** 

With  all  deference  to  one  whom  we 
acknowledge  to  be  among  the  very  ablest 
living  geologists,  we  must  say  that  this 
language  strikes  us  as  more  emphatic  than 
the  state  of  the  discussion  warrants.  We 
do  not  undertake  absolutely  to  maintain 
the  theory  of  central  heat  as  explaining 
the  formation  of  the  granitic  and  meta¬ 
morphic  rocks,  but  wc  cannot  admit,  what 
Sir  Charles  seems  to  imply,  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  investigation  and  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  subject  may  be  relin¬ 
quished,  and  the  tone  of  dogmatic  confi¬ 
dence  assumed.  The  reasonableness  of 
permitting  a  certain  degree  of  suspense  of 
judgment  regarding  it  becomes  the  more 
evident  when  we  observe  that  Sir  Charles 
is  not  prepared  to  maintain  against  as¬ 
tronomers  that  the  planet  was  not  origin¬ 
ally  fluid.  “  The  astronomer,”  he  says, 

**  may  And  good  reasons  for  ascribing  the 
earth’s  form  to  the  original  fluidity  of  the 
mass  in  times  long  antecedent  to  the  first 
introduction  of  living  beings  into  the  planet ; 
but  the  geologist  must  be  content  to  regard 
the  earliest  monuments  which  it  is  his  task 
to  interpret  as  belonging  to  a  period  when 
the  crust  had  already  acquired  great  solidity 
and  thickness,  probably  as  great  as  it  now 
possesses,  and  when  volcanic  rocks,  not  es¬ 
sentially  differing  from  those  now  produced, 
were  formed  from  time  to  time,  the  intensity 
of  volcanic  heat  being  neither  greater  nor 
less  than  it  is  now.” 

'Fhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  astronomers 
have  been  startled  into  something  like 
general  protest  against  the  i%id  unifor- 
mitarianism  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Differ¬ 
ing  as  they  do  very  widely  in  their  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  probable  manner  in  which 
planets  are  formed,  they  seem  to  agred 
that  those  bodies  have  their  beginning 
in  heat  and  in  fusion.  The  phenomena 
of  variable  stars,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  revelations  of  si)ectrum  analysis, 
demonstrate  that  the  combustion  and  the 
cooling  of  starry  masses  are  occurrences 


not  unknown  in  the  economy  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  If  Sir  Charles  declines  to  contest 
the  astronomical  position  of  the  original 
fluidity  of  the  planet,  considerable  plausi¬ 
bility  will  continue  to  attach  to  that  geo¬ 
logical  doctrine  which  connects  the  crys¬ 
talline  rocks  with  the  fluidity  in  question. 
Those  rocks,  from  the  most  ancient  gra¬ 
nites  to  the  most  recent  clay-slates,  oc¬ 
cupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  Their  great  general  antiquity  is 
indisputable.  The  theory  that  they  fur¬ 
nish  the  link  between  the  past  and  the 
present  of  the  earth’s  crust — that  they 
furnish  the  point  where  the  lights  of  geo¬ 
logical  and  of  astronomical  science  meet 
— strongly  commends  itself  to  the  mind. 

These  observations  derive  additional 
force  from  the  circumstance  that  Sir 
Charles  Lyell’s  doctrine  of  the  modem 
and  chemical  origin  of  all  crystalline  rocks 
is  dependent  uix)n  considerations  which 
must  be  allowed  to  possess  not  a  little  of 
a  hypothetical  and  precarious  character. 
The  phenomena  of  metamorphism,  as 
arising  from  heat,  from  thermal  springs, 
and  so  on,  are  well-known  and  imiK>r- 
tant ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  adeipiate 
evidence  that  they  are  capable  of  giving 
the  crystalline  rocks  that  structure  and 
aspect  under  which  we  behold,  them. 
I'he  chemical  substances  in  the  crust 
which  .Sir  Charles  presumes  to  be  capable 
of  forming  seas  of  molten  matter,  flve 
miles  deep  and  5,000  miles  long,  have 
never  placed  before  human  eyes  a  lake  of 
Are  three  miles  across ;  is  there  not  a 
trace  of  arbitrary  h)  ix>thesis  in  supposing 
that,  during  hundreds  of  millions  of  years, 
those  chemical  agencies  have  been  pro¬ 
viding,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  world, 
cauldrons  of  Are  to  melt  the  granites  of 
all  known  ages,  from  the  I.aurentian  to 
the  Tertiary,  to  produce  the  twistings, 
undulations,  contortions  of  the  metamor¬ 
phic  strata  throughout  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  cubic  miles  of  rock,  and  to  feed 
every  volcano  that  ever  flamed  on  the 
planet  ?  Not  even  to  that  proposition 
which  is  avowedly  at  the  basis  of  Sir 
Charles’s  theory,  namely,  that  the  solidi¬ 
fied  shell  of  the  earth  is  at  least  from  800 
to  1,000  miles  thick,  can  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  be  said  to  belong.  We  are  willing 
to  admit  the  distinguished  ability  of  Mr. 
Hopkins  ;  but  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  im¬ 
pute  to  solutions  of  problems  in  mixed 
mathematics  that  character  of  certainty 
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which  belongs  to  the  results  of  purely 
mathematical  reasoning.  Into  every 
problem  of  mixed  mathematics  one  ele¬ 
ment  at  least  enters  which  depends  for 
its  correctness  upon  observation.  In 
many  cases  this  conectness  depends  on 
the  perfect  accuracy  of  instruments,  and 
u|x>n  consummate  skill  in  using  them.  A 
minute  error  in  the  original  observation 
may  produce  comprehensive  error  in  the 
conclusion.  It  is  still  fresh  in  the  public 
memory  that  new  and  more  accurate  ob¬ 
servation  corrected  by  millions  of  miles 
a  calculation  comparatively  so  simple  as 
the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun.  The  problem  by  the  solution  of 
which  Mr.  Hopkins  determined  that  the 
minimum  thickness  of  the  crust  is  fiom 
800  to  1,000  miles  depends  for  its  relia¬ 
bility  on  certain  obscure  phenomena  con¬ 
nected  with  jirecession  and  nutation.  Sir 
Charles  I. yell  admits  that  the  problem  is 
a  “  delicate  ”  one.  Mr.  Charles  MacLaren 
remarked,  and  Miller  quotes  the  remark 
with  approval,  that  Mr.  Hopkins’s  infer¬ 
ence  “  is  somew  hat  like  an  estimate  of  the 
distance  of  the  stars  deduced  from  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  one  or  two  seconds  in  their 
apparent  jiosition,  a  difference  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  errors  of  observation.” 
Add  to  this  that  opinions  might  be  quoted 
from  mathematicians  of  name  as  decided¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  geologi¬ 
cal  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
earth’s  crust  are  due  to  central  heat,  as 
the  deduction  of  Mr.  Hopkins  is  opposed 
to  it.  In  the  ninth  edition  of  his  “  Princi¬ 
ples,”  i.f.,  in  the  edition  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  that  now  current,  Sir  Charles  in¬ 
forms  us  that 

“  Baron  Fourier,  after  making  a  curious 
series  of  experiments  on  the  cooling  of  in¬ 
candescent  bodies,  considers  it  to  be  proved 
mathematically,  that  the  actual  distribution 
of  heat  in  the  earth’s  envelope  is  precisely 
that  which  would  have  taken  place  if  the 
globe  had  been  formed  in  a  medium  of  a 
very  high  temperature,  and  had  afterwards 
been  constantly  cooled,” 

Sir  Charles  replied  to  this  in  the  same  edi¬ 
tion  that,  if  the  earth  were  a  fluid  mass,  a 
circulation  would  exist  between  centre  and 
circumference,  and  solidification  of  the 
latter  could  not  commence  until  the  whole 
had  been  reduced  to  about  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  incipient  fusion.  We  fail  to  see 
that  this  is  an  answer  to  Baron  Fourier. 
\Vhat  necessity  is  there  for  supposing  that 


the  solidification  of  the  crust  commenced 
before  the  matter  of  the  globe  had  been  re¬ 
duced  throughout  to  about  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  incipient  fusion  ?  The  water  in  a 
ix>nd  must  be  reduced  to  about  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  incipient  freezing  before  ice 
can  form  on  the  surface,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  sheet  of  ice  on 
the  top. 

In  ^e  article  in  Nature,  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  Mr.  David  Forbes 
mentions  that  M.  De  I.aunay,  Director  of 
the  Observatory  at  Paris,  “  an  authority 
equally  eminent  as  a  mathematician  and 
an  astronomer,”  having  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  Mr.  Hopkins’s  problem,  decided  that 
its  data  were  incorrect,  and  that  it  could 
shed  no  light  whatever  on  the  question 
whether  the  globe  is  liquid  or  solid. 
There  is  some  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
import  of  M.  De  Launay’s  statement. 

We  may  be  the  more  disposed  to  won¬ 
der  at  the  decision  with  which  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  pronounces  upon  this  subject  in  his 
latest  edition,  by  the  fact  that,  since  the 
publication  of  the  previous  edition,  he  has 
modified,  to  a  very  serious  extent,  his 
conception  of  the  evidence  on  which  the 
theory  which  he  adopts  is  based.  In  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  “  Principles  ”  he  laid 
so  much  stress  on  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s 
hypothesis  of  an  unoxidized  metallic  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  globe,  liable  to  be  oxidized 
at  Any  point  of  its  periphery  by  the  perco¬ 
lation  of  water,  and  thus  to  evolve  heat 
sufficient  to  melt  the  adjacent  rocks,  that 
Hugh  Miller,  in  contending  against  Sir 
Charles,  selected  this  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  argument  In  his  tenth  edition, 
Sir  Charles  does  not  even  mention  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy’s  theory.  The  star 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  tenth 
edition  was  prepared  was  that  of  Mr. 
Darwin.  No  brighter  star  may  be  above 
the  geological  {lorizon,  and  Sir  Charles 
may  have  done  well  to  own  its  influence, 
but  we  submit  that  opinions  which  under¬ 
go  important  modification  within  a  few 
years  ought  hardly  to  be  promulgated  as 
marking  the  limit  between  the  era  of 
darkness  and  the  era  of  light  in  geological 
discovery. 

After  all,  however,  the  crucial  question 
is,  whether  the  theory  of  central  heat 
has  any  positive  evidence  to  support  iL 
Here  we  meet,  in  the  first  place,  with  the 
undisputed  fact  that  heat  increases  as  we 
descend  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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Sir  Charles  Lyell  admits  that  the  fact  of 
augmentation  is  proved.  Experiment 
and  obser\’ation,  no  doubt,  have  not  yet 
enabled  us  to  determine  the  ratio  in  which 
the  heat  increases  as  w'e  penetrate  into 
the  cnist ;  but  this  does  not  neutralize  the 
force  of  the  fact  itself  Sir  Charles  en¬ 
deavors  to  parry  its  effect  by  remarking 
that  if  we  take  a  certain  ratio  of  increase, 
a  ratio  which  seems  to  be  countenanced 
by  experiment,  we  shall,  “long  before 
approaching  the  central  nucleus.”  arrive  at 
a  degree  of  heat  so  great  “  that  we  can¬ 
not  conceive  the  external  crust  to  resist 
fusion."  It  is  surely  a  sufficient  reply  to 
this  to  say  that  our  conceptions  as  to  the 
consecpiences  arising  from  an  admitted 
fact  can  neither  invalidate  its  evidence 
nor  annul  the  obvious  inferences  from  it. 
'Fhe  reader  of  the  “  Princijiles  of  (Jeology,” 
besides,  who  has  been  told  by  Sir  Charles 
I. yell  that  the  inter|)Osition  of  a  few  feet 
of  scoriae  and  pumice  enables  him  to  stand 
without  inconvenience  on  molten  lava, 
may  be  pc-noitted  to  form  a  high  estimate 
of  the  power  of  many  miles  of  stratified 
and  unstratified  rock  to  resist  fusion  by 
the  internal  fires.  Sooth  to  say,  how’ever, 
it  will  be  time  to' consider  an  objection 
grounded  on  the  ratio  of  increase  in  heat 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  downwards, 
when  the  ratio  in  question  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  fact  of  increase  is  admitted  ; 
the  ratio  of  increase  is  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  :  it  is  curious  logic  to  impugn  the  di¬ 
rect  bearing  of  the  former,  on  the  strength 
of  consequences  conceived  to  arise  from 
the  latter. 

Hugh  Miller  believed  that  the  existence 
of  the  equatorial  ring,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  j)olar  diameter  of  the  earth  is  sho;ter 
than  the  equatorial,  furnished  explicit  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  planet  once  was  molten. 

“  If  our  earth,"  he  wrote,  “was  always  the 
stiff,  rigid,  unyielding  mass  that  it  is  now,  a 
huge  metallic  ball.  Bearing,  like  the  rusty 
ball  of  a  cannon,  its  crust  of  oxide,  how 
comes  it  that  its  form  so  entirely  belies  its 
history  ?  Its  form  tells  that  it  also,  like 
the  cannon-ball,  was  once  in  a  viscid  state, 
and  that  its  diurnal  motion  on  its  axis,  when 
in  this  state  of  viscidity,  elongated  it,  through 
the  operation  of  a  well-known  law,  at  the 
equator,  and  flattened  it  at  the  poles,  and 
made  it  altogether  the  oblate  spheroid  which 
experience  demonstrates  it  to  be." 

In  other  planets,  he  urged,  the  same  form 
is  due  manifestly  to  the  action  of  the 
same  law.  Venus,  Mars,  Saturn,  oblate 


spheroids  all,  have  been  similarly  “  spun 
out  by  their  rotatory  motion  in  exactly 
the  line  in  which,  as  in  the  earth,  that 
motion  is  greatest.”  In  these,  how¬ 
ever,  we  can  only  approximately  de¬ 
termine  the  lengths  of  the  equatorial  and 
polar  diameters ;  “  in  one  great  planet, 
Jupiter,  we  can  ascertain  them  scarce 
less  exactly  than  our  own  earth ; "  and 
Jupiter’s  equatorial  diameter  bears  ex¬ 
actly  that  projwrtion  to  his  jwlar  diam¬ 
eter  w’hich  “  the  integrity  of  the  law,”  as 
exemplified  in  the  relation  between  the 
equatorial  and  ^xilar  diameters  of  the 
earth,  demands.  “  Here,  then,”,  pro¬ 
ceeds  Miller,  “is  demonstration  that  the 
oblate  sphericity  of  the  earth  is  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  earth’s  diurnal  motion  on 
its  axis ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  it  could 
have  received  this  form  when  in  a  solid 
state." 

Sir  Charles  I. yell  holds  that  the  excess 
of  the  equatorial  diameter  over  the  polar 
may  be  accounted  for  on  uniformitarian 
principles.  “  The  statical  figure,”  he  says, 
“  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  (of  which  die 
longest  diameter  exceeds  the  shortest  by 
about  twenty-five  miles)  m.iy  have  been 
the  result  of  gradual  and  even  of  existing 
causes,  and  not  of  a  primitive,  universal, 
and  simultaneous  fluidity.”  Miller  denies 
this  possibility ;  and  we  confess  that  the 
passage  in  which  he  assails  the  position 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  apjiears  to  us  to  have 
great  force.  Let  us  hear  him  : — 

“  The  laws  of  deposition  are  few,  simple, 
and  well  known.  The  denuding  and  trans¬ 
porting  agencies  are  floods,  tides,  waves,  ice¬ 
bergs.  The  sea  has  its  currents,  the  land 
its  rivers ;  but  while  some  of  these  flow  from 
the  poles  towards  the  equator,  others  flow 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  the  rotatofy  motion  ;  and  the 
vast  depth  and  extent  of  the  equatorial  seas 
show  that  the  ratio  of  depiosition  is  not  great¬ 
er  in  them  than  in  the  seas  of  the  temperate 
regions.  We  have,  indeed,  in  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  currents,  and  the  icebergs 
which  they  bear,  agents  of  denudation  and 
transport  permanent  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  which  bring  detrital  matter  from  the 
higher  towards  the  lower  latitudes ;  but  they 
stop  far  short  of  the  tropics  ;  they  have  no 
connection  with  the  rotatory  motion  ;  and 
their  influence  on  the  form  of  the  earth  must 
be  infinitely  slight ;  nay,  even  were  the  case 
otherwise,  instead  of  tending  to  the  formation 
of  an  equatorial  rin^,  they  would  lead  to  the 
production  of  two  nngs  widely  distant  from 
the  equator.  And,  judging  from  what  ap- 
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pears,  we  must  hold  that  the  laws  of  Plutonic 
intrusion  or  upheaval,  though  more  obscure 
than  those  of  deposition,  operate  quite  as 
independently  of  the  earth’s  rotatory  motion. 
Were  the  case  otherwise,  the  mountain 
systems  of  the  world,  and  all  the  great  con¬ 
tinents,  would  be  clustered  at  the  equator ; 
and  the  great  lands  and  great  oceans  of  our 
planet,  instead  of  running,  as  they  do,  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner,  from  south  to  north, 
would  range,  like  the  belts  of  Jupiter,  from 
west  to  east.  There  is  no  escape  for  us 
from  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  our  globe 
received  its  form,  as  an  oblate  spheroid,  at 
a  time  when  it  existed  throughout  as  a  viscid 
mass.” 

Accordingly,  though  admitting  that 
“there  is  a  wide  segment  of  truth  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  views  of  the  raetamori>hists,” 
Miller  declared  his  belief  on  the  subject 
of  central  heat  in  these  terms  : — “  I  must 
continue  to  hold,  with  Humboldt  and  with 
Hutton,  with  Playfair  and  with  Hall,  that 
this  solid  earth  was  at  one  time,  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  a  mass  of 
molten  matter.”  Hugh  Miller  saw  the 
ninth  edition  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  “  Prin¬ 
ciples,"  and  seems  to  have  had  its  reason¬ 
ings  in  view  in  writing  these  and  other 
passages ;  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that  he  would  have  recalled  them  if  he  had 
lived  to  see  the  tenth  edition. 

We  wish  to  state  in  the  clearest  terms 
that,  though  we  have  stated  some  of  the 
evidence  which  supports  the  ordinary  geo¬ 
logical  doctrine  of  central  heat,  we  do  not 
adduce  that  evidence  as  absolutely  con¬ 
clusive.  All  we  aigue  for  is,  that  the 
question  be  not  looked  iqxm  as  decided 
in  favor  of  the  uniformitarians.  It  may 
be  that  more  minute  and  comprehensive 
observation  on  the  age  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  and  on  the  phenomena  of  metamor¬ 
phism  will  demonstrate  that  the  condition 
of  no  system  of  rocks  known  to  us  can  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  an  originally 
molten  state  of  the  planet.  It  may  be 
that  what  seems  at  present  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  astronomers,  that  “  the  whole 
quantity  of  Plutonic  energy  must  have 
been  greater  in  past  times  than  the  pres¬ 
ent,”  is  a  mistake  ;  it  may  be,  in  the  last 
place,  that  the  primeval  fusion  of  the 
planet  ceased  to  act  upon  those  parts  of 
the  crust  which  are  accessible  to  geological 
observation  before  those  causes  came  into 
operation  to  which  their  present  state  is  due. 
But  we  deny  that  these  jwsitions  are  es¬ 
tablished.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 


Review  declared,  so  recently  as  last  year, 
that  M.  Durocher,  in  his  “  Essay  on  Com¬ 
parative  Petrology,”  has  produced  “  abso¬ 
lute  proof  that  the  earth  was  an  in  candes¬ 
cent,  njolten  sphere,  before  atmospheric 
and  acjueous  agencies  had  clothed  it  with 
the  strata  so  familiar  to  our  eyes.”  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  who,  as  a  student 
not  only  of  books  and  museums,  but  of 
the  rock-systems  of  the  world  in  their  own 
vast  solitudes,  is  an  authority  as  high  as 
any  living  man,  holds  that  “  the  crust  and 
outline  of  the  earth  are  full  of  evidences 
that  many  of  the  niptures  and  overflows 
of  the  strata,  as  well  as  great  denudations, 
could  not  even  in  millions  of  years  have 
been  produced  by  agencies  like  those  of 
our  own  time.”  These  statements  may  be 
correct  or  the  reverse ;  but  they  i)rove, 
we  submit,  that  the  controversy  respecting 
central  hear  is  not  at  an  end. 

Those  who  hold  that  Hugh  Miller’s  views 
as  to  the  connection  between  an  originally 
molten  state  of  the  planet  and  the  most 
ancient  rocks  known  to  us,  have  been 
finally  disjwsed  of  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
must,  we  think,  admit  that  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  six  days’  work  can  no  longer 
be  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his 
conception  of  the  mode  in  which  the  crys¬ 
talline  rocks  were  formed  can  be  shown  to 
be  substantially  correct,  we  see  not  how 
any  one  can  refuse  to  grant  that  those  cor¬ 
respondences  between  the  day-periods  of 
.Genesis  and  successive  stages  in  the  geo¬ 
logical  history  of  the  globe,  which  he 
pointed  out,  are  highly  remarkable.  Ten 
thousand  omissions  of  detail  go  for  nothing, 
if  it  can  be  proved  that,  although  light  ex¬ 
isted  in  space,  the  condition  of  the  atnio.i- 
phere  of  this  world  prevented  the  sun’s  rays 
for  myriads  of  ages  from  reaching  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  that  the  same  atmospheric  conditions 
which  excluded  light  from  the  planet 
favored  the  development  of  vegetation  in 
the  Carboniferous  epoch  ;  that  the  day- 
period  during  which  the  sun  and  moon  are 
stated  in  Genesis  to  have  been  set  to  rule 
the  day  and  the  night  coincides  with  that 
geological  era  when  light  was  first  poured 
m  clear  radiance  on  our  world ;  that  the 
times  of  the  Oolite  and  the  Lias  exhibited 
an  enormous  development  of  reptilian  and 
ornithic  existence  inevitably  suggestive  of 
the  creeping  things,  and  fowls,  and  great 
sea-monsters  of  the  fifth  day-period  ;  and 
that  the  predominance  of  mammalian  life, 
of  “  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind. 
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and  cattle  after  their  kind,”  distinguished 
alike  the  latest  of  the  great  geological 
periods  and  the  sixth  day  of  the  Mosaic 
record.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  his 
fundamental  conce])tion  of  geological  pro¬ 
gression,  Miller  might  challenge  the  geo¬ 
logist — conjining  himself  to  the  number  of 
words  used  by  the  Scriptural  writers — to 
name  phenomena,  belonging  to  the  suc¬ 
cessive  geological  epochs,  more  distinctive, 
impressive,  and  spectacular  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Admitting  that  life  existed  in  the  planet 
millions  of  years  before  the  time  which  he 
assigns  to  the  third  day,  Miller  might  ask 
whether  the  darkness,  and  the  slow  se¬ 
paration  of  cloud  from  wave,  were  not  the 
unique  and  universal  phenomena  of  those 
primeval  ages.  Granting  that  there  was 
an  im|X)rtant  flora,  as  well  as  a  large  de¬ 
velopment  of  ichthyic  life,  in  the  Devonian 
eix>ch,  he  might  ask  whether,  at  an  earlier 
period,  the  earth  possessed  forests  com¬ 
parable  with  those  of  the  Carboniferous 
epoch  ;  and  if  it  were  urged  that  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  flora,  consisting  as  it  did  in  an 
immense  proixjition  of  ferns,  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  corresponding  to  the  “  grass,  the 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yield¬ 
ing  fruit  after  its  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  it¬ 
self,”  of  the  Mosaic  record,  he  might  still 
reply  that  the  fact  of  vegetation,  apart  from 
botanical  distinctions,  was  then  the  most 
conspicuous  among  the  phenomena  of  the 
planet.  In  like  manner,  while  granting- 
that  life — animal  and  vegetable,  of  many 
forms — existed  in  the  Oolitic  and  I.iassic 
ages,  he  might  ask  whether  the  presence 
in  the  planet  of  at  least  four  unique  orders 
of  reptilia,  to  wit,  Ichthyosauria,  Plesio- 
sauria,  Pterosauria,  Dinosauria,  and  per¬ 
haps,  as  Professor  Huxley  says,  “  another 
or  two,”  was  not  the  circumstance  which  a 
geologist  would  select  as  distinctive,  and 
if  so,  whether  the  coincidence  between 
these  and  the  creeping  things  and  great 
sea-monsters  of  the  fifth  Mosaic  day  is  not 
striking.  As  we  formerly  remarked. 
Miller’s  geological  interpretation  of  the 
fifth  and  succeeding  day  is  independent  of 
any  theory  as  to  the  originally  molten 
state  of  the  planet  On  the  sixth  day- 
l)eriod,  both  in  Genesis  and  in  the  geo- 
-  logical  history  of  the  world,  we  have  a 
great  development  of  mammalian  life, 
and,  finally,  the  appearance  of  man. 
There  was  a  Tertiary  flora,  but  it  was  not 
strongly  marked  off  from  other  floras ; 


there  were  Tertiary  reptiles,  but  their 
place  was  subordinate  ;  in  respect  of  their 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  in  respect  of  the 
presence  of  man,  the  Tertiary  ages  stand 
alone.  The  mammoths  and  mastodons, 
the  rhinoceri  and  hipiiopotami,  “  the  enor¬ 
mous  dinotherium  and  colossal  megathe¬ 
rium,”  elephants  whose  bones,  preserved 
in  Siberian  ice,  have  furnished  “ivory 
quarries,”  unexhausted  by  the  working  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  tigers  as 
large  again  as  the  largest  Asiatic  s|>ecies, 
distinguish  the  Tertiary  times  from  all 
others  known  to  the  geologist.  In  stating 
his  views.  Miller  availed  himself  of  the 
hypothesis,  put  forward  by  Kurtz  and 
others,  that  the  jihenomena  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  ages  passed  before  the  eyes  of 
Moses  by  way  of  panoramic  vision.  This, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  a  pure  hypothesis, 
favorable  to  pictorial  description,  but  not 
essentially  connected  with  the  logic  of  the 
question.  Perhaps,  the  weakest  point  in 
Miller’s  theory — ^ways  presuming  him  to 
be  right  as  to  the  originally  molten  state 
of  the  planet — is  the  apportionment  of 
the  present  time  to  the  seventh  Mosaic 
day  and  to  the  Sabbatic  rest  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor.  Geologists  would  now,  with  one 
voice,  refuse  to  admit  that  any  essential 
alteration  can  be  traced  in  the  processes 
by  which  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the 
character  of  its  living  creatures,  are  modi¬ 
fied  in  the  present  geological  ejxich,  as 
compared  with  those  of,  at  least,  the  two 
or  three  preceding  ejxichs.  Man,  doubt¬ 
less,  effects  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
world  on  a  far  greater  scale  than  any  other 
animal.  He  can  reclaim  wide  regions 
from  the  sea,  he  can  arrest  the  rains  far 
up  in  the  mountains;  and  lead  them  to 
water  his  terraces,  he  can  temper  climates, 
he  can  [>eople  continents  with  new  animals 
and  plants.  It  is  allowable  in  Goethe, 
talking  jroetically,  to  style  him  “  the  little 
god  of  earth.”  But  his  entire  activity, 
and  its  results,  dqrend  not  upon  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  laws  and  processes  of  nature — 
not  upon  a  withdrawal  of  creative  energy 
— but  upon  his  capacity,  as  an  observing, 
reasoning  being,  to  ascertain  the  processes 
of  nature,  and  use  them  for  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  strongest  objection  in  some  minds 
to  this  scheme  of  reconciliation  between 
(tenesis  and  geology  will  be  that  it  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  general  method  of 
Scripture.  Miller  was  abreast  of  his  time 
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as  a  geologist,  but  from  his  complete  unac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  original  languages  of 
^ripture  and  with  the  history  of  the  can¬ 
on,  he  could  form  a  judgment  only  at 
second-hand  on  fundamental  (questions  in 
theology.  That  the  Bible  is  inspired — 
that  it  is  pervaded  by  a  Divine  breathing 
— we  have  upon  apostolic  authority.  In 
no  part  of  Scripture,  however,  is  the  nature 
of  this  Divine  breathing  explained  to  us, 
or  information  given  as  to  what  it  implies 
and  what  it  does  not  imply.  Without 
question,  the  inspired  writers  were  neither 
turned  into  machines  nor  wholly  discon¬ 
nected  from  the  circumstances,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  scientific  ideas,  the  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression,  of  their  time.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the 
analogy  of  Scripture  that  one  of  the  most 
ancient  books  of  the  Bible  should  contain 
an  elaborately  correct  presentation,  by 
means  of  its  cardinal  facts,  of  the  history 
of  the  world  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years. 

Many,  therefore,  while  cherishing  the 
firmest  assurance  that  the  Bible  is  the 
religious  code  of  man,  the  inspired  Word 
which  authoritatively  supjdements  man’s 
natural  light  of  reason  and  conscience, 
will  believe  that  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  is  a  sublime  hymn  of  creation, 
ascribing  all  the  glory  of  it  to  God,  wed¬ 
ding  the  highest  knowledge  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  age  in  which  it  was  written  to  awe¬ 
struck  reverence  for  the  Almighty  Creator, 
but  not  containing  any  scientific  account 
of  the  processes  or  j>eriods  of  creation. 
To  many  it  will  convey  the  impression 
that  its  simplicity,  childlike  though  sub¬ 
lime,  and  its  grouping  of  natural  phenom¬ 
ena,  exceedingly  noble  and  comprehensive 
but  naive  and  unsophisticated,  are  not 
inspired  science  but  inspired  religion.  It 
will  ap|>ear  to  them  that,  looking  out  and 
up  into  the  universe,  feeling  that  it  infin¬ 
itely  transcended  the  little  might  of  man, 
thrilling  with  the  inspired  conviction  that 


God  had  made  it  all,  the  poet-sage  of  that 
ancient  time  named  in  succession  each 
phenomenon,  or  group  of  phenomena, 
which  most  vividly  impressed  him,  and 
said  or  sang  that  God  had  called  it  into 
being.  The  beginning  he  threw  into  the 
darkness  of  the  unfathomable  past.  What 
first  arrested  and  filled  his  imagination  in 
the  present  order  of  things,  was  that  mar¬ 
vel  of  beauty  and  splendor  which  bathes 
the  world  at  noontide,  and  lies  in  delicate 
silver  upon  the  crags  and  the  green  hills 
at  dawn,  that  mystery  of  radiance  which 
is  greater  than  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  stars, 
greater  than  them  and  before  them  ;  and 
he  uttered  the  words,  “  God  said,  I^et 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.”  Then 
he  thought  of  the  dividing  of  the  land 
from  the  sea,  and  of  the  seftaration  be¬ 
tween  those  waters  which  float  and  flow 
and  roll  in  ocean  waves  and  those  waters 
which  glide  in  filmy  veils  alongt  the  blue 
expanse,  and  in  which  God  gently  folds 
^p  the  treasure  of  the  rain.  The  sun  and 
the  moon  he  knew  to  be  those  natural 
ministers  which  mark  off  for  man  day  and 
night,  summer  and  winter,  and  he  told 
how  God  had  assigned  to  them  this  office. 
The  creatures  that  inhabit  the  world  were 
grouped  for  him,  as  for  the  young  imagin¬ 
ation  in  all  ages,  into  the  living  things  of 
the  earth,  cattle  and  creeping  things,  and 
wild  beasts ;  the  living  things  of  the  sea, 
fish  and  mysterious  monsters ;  the  living 
'  things  of  the  air,  birds-;  and  that  vegeta¬ 
ble  covering  which  clothes  the  earth  with 
flower  and  forest.  All  these,  he  said, 
owed  their  being  to  God.  Man  he  dis¬ 
cerned  to  be  above  nature.  Shaped  by 
God  like  other  animals,  he  alone  had  the- 
breath  of  the  Almighty  breathed  into  his 
nostrils,  and  the  image  of  his  Maker 
stamped  upon  his  soul.  So  be  it.  Such 
recognitions  leave  the  religious  character 
and  authority  of  the  Divine  record  un¬ 
touched. 


St.  Paul’t. 

THE  STREET-SWEEPER  OF  ST.  ROQUE. 

I  don’t  care  for  parties,  and  am  nervous 
■  about  street-crossings,  and  London  cross- 

I  REAi.i.Y  had  not  decided  where  to  go.  ings  in  May  and  June  are  seriously  trying 
I.A)ndon  was  growing  insufferably  hot,  al-  to  the  nerves. 

though  its  emptiness  was  in  some  ways  The  streets  were  no  longer  crowded ; 
pleasant — you  will  understand  by  this  that  but  still  I.ondon  in  August  is  like  an 
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emptied  beehive — a  bald,  uncomfortable 
desert. 

Indecision  is  apt  to  call  dissatisfaction 
to  keep  it  company, — I  observe  that  long 
words  have  a  way  of  running  in  couples. 
It  was  a  decided  relief  to  get  a  letter 
from  my  cousin,  Jemima  Brown.  I  am 
very  fond  of  Jemima  ;  she  is  sixty,  short, 
stout,  and  sentimental,  but  her  sentiment 
does  not  content  itself  with  weeping  over 
modern  novels,  and  the  sorrows  of  hero¬ 
ines  who  are  no  better  than  they  should 
be,  and  who,  if  such  impalpable  beings 
could  ever  have  stood  upright  in  the  flesh, 
would  certainly  have  been  much  worse 
than  their  authors  represent  them  to  be. 
Jemima  can  cry  just  as  heartily  over  the 
griefs  of  an  old  charwoman — whose  idle, 
drunken  husband  robs  her  weekly  of  her 
hardly  earned  wages — and  my  cousin  will 
pinch  herself,  too,  to  help  the  poor  old 
victim.  • 

Jemima,  to  my  surprise,  wrote  to  me 
from  Bayeux.  1  can’t  tell  to  this  day  how^ 
the  stout,  soft-hearted,  irresolute  dame 
ever  got  so  far  from  home  by  herself ;  but 
there  she  was,  and  being  there,  she  want¬ 
ed  me  to  keep  her  company. 

In  some  ways  I  am  like  a  mariner’s 
Compass ;  I  may  hesitate  in  a  vibrating, 
quivering  sort  of  way  till  I  have  determin¬ 
ed  what  to  do ;  but  when  once  my  mind 
is  made  up,  like  Talus,  the  s<iuire  of  Sir 
Arthegal  in  the  “  Faerie  Queen,”  I  go 
straight  to  my  {roint,  and  stick  to  it  as  the 
needle  does  to  the'pole. 

The  next  day  found  me  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  and  the  next  at  Havre  ;  and  then, 
with  all  the  recollections  of  my  journey  to 
Normandy  two  years  ago  freshly  roused,  I 
asked  myself  why  I  should  not  spend  one 
day  at  St.  Roque,  and  see  the  Hotel  de 
Lyons  once  more,  and  have  a  talk  with 
Ixmison  about  “our  Jean.” 

Since  my  return  to  England,  I  have 
more  than  once  felt  ashamed  of  my  ignor¬ 
ance  and  want  of  observation,  and  when 
learned  ladies  are  discussing  the  world- 
famous  Church  of  W’illiam  the  Conqueror, 
I  think  of  the  dear  old  story  of  “  Eyes  and 
no  Eyes,”  and  hold  my  peace. 

1  had  been  into  the  church  of  St. 
Etienne  certainly ;  I  had  been  there,  and 
what  remembrances  had  I  brought  away  ? 
A  broad  riband  of  light  stretching  from 
the  clerestory  windows  to  the  pavement, 
and  a  very  ragged  devout  Norman  woman, 
whom  1  had  noticed  previously  among  a 


band  of  street-sweepers.  “  It  is  never  too 
late  to  mend,”  said  I,  and  as  the  Onae 
steamer  had  not  started  the  morning  I 
reached  Havre,  I  went  on  direct  to  St. 
Roque. 

When  I  drove  up  to  the  Hotel  de 
Lyons,  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  I  had 
been  so  long  away  from  it,  all  looked  so 
homelike.  There  was  the  Chef  in  his 
snowy  costume,  white  all  but  his  boots, 
pumping  into  the  shining  brass-pan. 

'I'here  in  the  foreground  was  Monsieur 
Clopin,  rubbing  his  hands  and  smiling, 
and  in  the  distance,  I  could  make  out 
against  the  darkness  of  the  sheds  beneath 
the  gallery  the  bright  orange  of  the  feath¬ 
ered  carrots,  and  the  scarole  dripping  still 
on  the  stones  below.  I  felt  inclined  to 
rub  my  eyes.  “  Have  they  all  been  asleep 
ever  since  I  went  away,”  I  thought,  “  and 
have  they  only  wakened  up  at  the  sound 
of  my  cab  ?” 

Ah,  but  there  was  one  want !  I  greet¬ 
ed  Monsieur  Clopin  as  he  helped  me  to 
get  out,  and  then  by  a  sudden  instinct  I 
looked  towards  the  staircase.  Yes,  there 
stood  Louison,  nodding  and  grinning 
like  a  broad  substantial  sunbeam.  But 
I  felt  a  want  There  was  no  sweet  lit¬ 
tle  voice  trilling  out  “I. a  Boulangere.” 
Involuntarily  my  eyes  went  travelling 
round  the  courtyard,  and  then  up  to  the 
gallery  which  ran  along  its  walls,  and  I 
sighed. 

“  Ah,  ma’mselle  has  not  then  forgotten 
him — notre  Jean  ?  ” 

I  did  not  know  that  Louison  had  come 
up  close  to  me. 

“  You  must  show  me  my  room,”  I  said, 
and  then  I  turned  to  Monsieur  Clopin, 
and  imjuired  for  his  wife  and  children. 
He  thanked  me  with  the  effusion  that  no 
man  can  reach  who  is  not  French. 

“  Madame  is  (juite  well,”  he  added. 
“  She  and  all  the  little  family  are  at  Ca- 
bourg  for  a  week  or  so.” 

Somehow,  it  was  a  relief  not  to  see 
Madame  and  Idalie,  though  I  was  sorry  to 
miss  the  rest.  However,  1  could  not 
stay  at  St.  Roque  till  they  came  back ; 
so  1  left  my  little  gifts  for  them  with 
Ix)uison,  and  presented  her  with  that  most 
valued  treasure  to  French  servants,  a  pair 
of  Pmglish  scissors. 

The  house  seemed  very  sad.  Every¬ 
thing  reminded  me  so  painfully  of  the 
bright  little  spirit  gone  on  before.  I  look¬ 
ed  at  my  watch.  Only  two  o’clock,  and 
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I  knew  the  table  d’h6te  was  not  till  five 
o’clock.  ^ 

“  I  shall  get  a  brioche  at  Madame  Chu- 
quet’s,”  I  said  to  myself,  “and  then  I’ll 
go  on  to  St.  Etienne,  and  make  a  few 
notes.’’ 

I.ooking  back  on  what  I  have  written, 
I  see  that  I  have  likened  myself  to  the 
iron  squire  of  Hritomart’s  knight,  and  my 
readers  will  naturally  infer  that,  having 
come  to  St.  Roque  with  the  idea  of  expia¬ 
tion,  I  shall  stride  on  vigorously  through 
the  Rue  Notre  Dame,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left  till  I  reach  the 
cathedral.  But,  alas  !  if  “  it  is  never  too 
late  to  mend,’’  there  is  another  truth 
equally  certain — “  We  none  of  us  know 
what  we  can  do  till  we  try.” 

A  little  way  on  I  came  to  the  tempting 
window  above  which  shone  in  large  golden 
capitals  the  words,  “  Victorine  Chuquet, 
V''“  Patissier.”  Nature  stirred  within 
me  at  the  sight.  I  had  only  got  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  roll  and  one  cup  of  coffee  at  Havre 
before  the  boat  started.  I  went  in  and 
asked  for  a  brioche. 

Madame  Chuquet  was  alone,  as  bland 
and  gracious  as  ever.  Her  fair,  hand¬ 
some,  Norman  face  was  rounder  and  full¬ 
er,  but  she  was  little  changed.  In  the 
midst  of  an  elocpient  description  of  the 
beauty  of  the  children  of  her  daughter, 
Madame  Leroux,  she  stopi)ed  and  gave  a 
sudden — 

“  Ciel !  there  is  that  good-for-nothing 
again !  Ah,  ^a !  go  along  with  thee  1 
We  don’t  keep  bread  here  for  such  as 
thou.” 

At  the  half-ojien  door  stood  a  woman 
with  large  hungry  eyes  bent  on  the  temp¬ 
ting  counter  within.  On  this  some  twenty 
different  kind  of  cakes,  each  more  entic¬ 
ing-looking  than  the  other,  were  ranged 
in  tempting  array — not  piled  in  the  taste¬ 
less  confusion  of  an  English  pastrycook’s. 

The  ix)or  creature’s  eyes  roved  over 
these  delicacies,  but  seemed  to  be  search¬ 
ing  for  something  else.  Her  face  was 
very  thin  and  sunburnt ;  the  stocking-cap 
she  wore,  without  any  strings,  show’ed  deep 
hollows  behind  the  cheek-bones,  and  a 
wasted,  attenuated  throat ;  a  miserable 
washed-out  cotton  neckerchief  covered  her 
shoulders  ;  and  below  this  came  what  had 
once  been  a  black  stuff  gown — many- 
colored  itself  from  constant  exposure,  and 
with  many  hued  patches  besides  ;  her  feet 
were  bare,  but  she  wore  heavy  black 


sabots.  And  yet  I  noticed,  in  the  midst 
of  this  abject  misery,  that  the  woman’s 
face  was  clean,  and  that  the  kerchief  was 
arranged  neatly  and  modestly. 

Suddenly  the  roving  eyes  met  mine, 
and  I  recognized  the  face ;  in  a  minute 
more  I  remembered  all  about  it.  This 
was  my  street-sweeper — my  jicor  devote 
of  St.  Etienne  of  two  years  ago. 

I  paid  hastily  for  my  brioche,  and  went 
out  of  the  shop ;  it  would  have  been  a 
mockery  to  offer  those  cream-tarts  and 
nougats  to  the  starving  creature  on  the 
steps. 

She  crept  humbly  aw'ay  when  she  saw 
me  coming  out.  1  beckoned  her  to  fol¬ 
low  me.  There  was  a  baker’s  shop  a 
little  further  on,  and  I  went  in  and  bought 
one  of  those  wonderful  loaves,  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  ring,  which  seem  made 
to  carry  on  your  arm.  1  gave  it  to  my 
street-sweeper,  and  then  I  said,  “Suivez 
moi,”  in  my  best  French  manner,  and 
walked  on  in  front. 

“  Now,”  I  said  to  myself,  “by  the  time 
I  reach  St.  Etienne  she  will  have  told 
me  her  story.  These  French  people 
dearly  love  to  chatter  about  themselves, 
and  1  shall  have  ({uite  a  little  romance  for 
Jemima  when  I  get  to  Bayeux.”  ■*’ 

After  a  little  I  looked  behind  me.  I 
expected  to  see  the  loaf  half  gone  at  least, 
but  she  had  only  eaten  a  very  moderate 
portion,  and  she  was  crying. 

“  Poor  creature  !  how  very  distressing ! 
and  she  hasn’t  got  a  pocket-handkerchief 
of  course.  Jemima  would  give  her  hers 
directly,  but  then  Jemima  is  so  eccen¬ 
tric.” 

I  found  myself  getting  uncomfortably 
hot  in  the  face.  1  am  neither  conven¬ 
tional  nor  priggish,  but  a  single  woman  is 
expected  to  li  decorous  in  her  behavior, 
because  she  has  no  one  constantly  at  hand 
to  keep  her  in  order :  which  I  take  to  be 
the  chief  use  of  a  husband.  How  very 
ridiculous  it  must  look — to  be  marc|iing 
down  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  in  this  majes¬ 
tic  fashion,  a  beggar  woman  blubbering 
behind  me  with  a  loaf  in  her  arms  ! 

St.  Etienne  and  all  my  sage  determin¬ 
ation  about  it  went  out  of  my  memory.  I 
turned  into  the  first  by-street  I  came  to. 
It  was  a  narrow  silent  turning,  and  it  led 
into  a  street  as  silent,  though  broader, 
])arallel  with  the  Rue  Notre  Dame. 

“If  I  mean  to  ask  any  questions,  here 
is  the  place,”  thought  1 ;  but  my  false 
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shanie  had  found  me  out  even  across  the 
water,  and  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  begin. 

I  glanced  back.  The  woman  had  left  off 
crying,  but  she  had  left  off  eating,  too ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  she  looked  sadder 
than  ever. 

A  sudden  thought  came  to  aid  me.  I 
turned  round,  and  waited  for  her  to  come 
up. 

“  Where  do  you  keep  your  broom — the 
broom  you  sweep  with  ?  ” 

“  I  will  show  madame.”  . 

The  voice  and  the  accent  startled  me, 
both  were  so  refined  for  the  abject  crea¬ 
ture  who  spoke.  She  led  the  way  now, 
and  I  followed.  Spite  of  her  rags  and 
her  sabots,  she  moved  well,  and  with  a 
certain  amount  of  grace. 

We  came  at  last  to  an  old  Norman 
church.  I  fancied  I  had  seen  all  the 
churches  of  St.  Roque,  but  this  was  new 
to  me.  It  looked  weather-stained  and 
dilapidated,  and  the  huge  doors  were 
worm-eaten  and  falling  to  decay.  One  of 
these  stood  half  open.  To  my  surprise 
my  guide  entered  through  the  gap,  and 
looked  over  her  shoulder  for  me  to  follow. 
I  went  in.  Above  me  was  the  groined 
roof,  with  its  bold  stone  ribs ;  the  capitals 
>3f  the  piers  that  supported  the  four  arches 
of  the  tower  were  massively  sculptured  ; 
and  beyond,  melting  dimly  into  darkness, 
was  the  church.  A  church  no  longer. 
Hay  and  straw,  fodder  of  all  kinds,  were 
piled  high,  reaching  above  the  pillars  of 
the  nave ;  and  in  and  about  the  tower 
where  I  stood  were  carts  and  trucks,  fire¬ 
arms  and  faggots,  in  a  sort  of  grotestjue 
confusion.  1  felt  stupefied  with  surprise, 
for,  spite  of  the  worm-eaten  doors,  the  ex¬ 
terior  had  given  no  tokens  of  this  desecra¬ 
tion.  Hut  my  companion  roused  me. 

“  Voici,  madame !  ”  she  said,  and 
pointed  behind  the  door. 

It  might  have  been  the  ante-chamber 
to  a  witches’  Sabbath  gathering.  There 
stood  stiffly  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
half-ope.n  door  at  least  fifty  besoms. 

“  When  do  you  use  them  ?  "  I  said,  by 
way  of  answer. 

“  Every  evening,  madame,  unless  it 
rains — it  rains  now,”  she  said. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  see  heavy  drops 
_ falling,  the  heat  had  been  so  intense.  I 
felt  sure  a  storm  was  coming ;  but  it  was 
a  relief  to  hear  those  Jieavy  drops,  instead 
of  the  thunder  I  had  dreaded.  I  don’t 
like  English  thunder  but  I  am  used  to 


that.  I  know  nothing  about  French  thun¬ 
der,  and  I  would  rather  not  encounter  it, 
until  I  am  safe  with  Jemima  Brown. 

“  Will  not  madame  be  seated  ?  ” 

There  was  my  sweeper,  with  true  French 
courtesy,  dusting  a  chair  with  her  poor, 
many-colored  gown  ;  and  then  I  saw  that 
several  of  these  chairs  were  stacked  to¬ 
gether  near  the  brooms,  possibly  for  the 
convenience  of  the  sweepers. 

“  You  had  better  sit  down,  too.” 

She  thanked  ^ne,  but  she  shocdt  her 
head,  and  kept  standing  at  a  respectful 
distance.  I  felt,  spite  of  her  r^s  and 
misery,  quite  ashamed  of  having  given  her 
that  loaf — she  was  so  gentle  and  well- 
mannered. 

Well,  here  I  was  alone  with  the  object 
of  my  curiosity,  and  judging  by  the  sound 
of  the  rain,  I  must  remain  a  prisoner  till 
it  subsided  ;  and  yet  I  did  not  know  how 
to  frame  a  question  to  lead  her  on  to  tell¬ 
ing  her  story.  I  looked  up  at  her  ;  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  me  with  a  searching, 
inquiring  gaze. 

“  I  wonder  if  she  wants  to  know  my 
^ory,”  said  1 ;  and  I  felt,  I  suppose,  as 
the  knife-grinder  did  when  he  made  that 
memorable  answer.  “  Dear  me,”  said  I, 
peevishly,  “  I  hope  this  isn’t  a  female 
grinder.”  It  was  a  foolish  thought,  but 
then  I  am  not  a  sensible  person. 

Whatever  her  story  might  be,  so  much 
revealed  itself  in  the  woman’s  face — she 
was  humbly  ashamed  of  her  estate ;  in 
this  I  rea^  as  1  thought,  that  she  had 
brought  herself  to  it,  and  had  repent¬ 
ed.  There  was  no  trace  of  proud  hu¬ 
mility  ;  and  also,  spite  of  the  outward 
degradation,  the  inner  light  of  the  spirit 
shone  yet  in  the  large,  earnest  eyes  and 
thoughtful  mouth. 

“  What  is  your  name  ?  ” 

I  really  did  not  mean  to  ask  ;  but  I 
fancy  my  tongue  had  got  tired  of  the  long 
silence,  and  just  put  me  on  one  side. 
The  woman  was  evidently  startled  out  of 
a  reverie — her  lips  quivered. 

“I  am  called  Th4r6sine,  madame.” 

“  But  what  other  name  have  you  ?  ” 

Poor  creature !  Looking  at  that  tan¬ 
ned,  weather-stained  skin,  I  had  got  to 
fancy  her  quite  hardened  out  of  sentiment ; 
but  a  deep  flush  rose  up  to  her  brown 
forehead. 

She  shook  her  head. 

“  I  have  no  name,  madame.  I  have 
lost  mine.  It  is  dead  now.”  , 
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The  tone  was  so  sad,  so  uncomplaining, 
that  I  found  my  eyes  full  of  tears  before  I 
knew  it. 

I  could  not  sit  there  with  this  poor 
creature  standing  in  front  of  me  as  if  I 
were  a  judge  and  she  a  criminal.  Let 
her  have  done  wliat  she  would,  she  was 
better  than  I  was.  She  had  found  me 
a  shelter,  shown  courtesy,  and  then  con¬ 
fessed  herself  a  sinner  to  a  fellow-mortal. 

I  got  up  and  went  close  to  her. 

“  Theresine,  I  am  sure  you  are  unhappy ; 
what  is  your  grief?  Perhaps  I  can  help 
you,  if  you  will  let  me.”  My  tongue 
really  was  quite  beyond  my  control.  I 
was  growing  just  as  eccentric  as  Jemima 
Brown,  and  1  expected  to  see  the  French¬ 
woman  fling  herself  at  my  knees,  and  em¬ 
brace  them  in  an  effusion  of  feeling. 

“  Good  gracious  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I 
hate  scenes,  and  I  can’t  get  away  because 
of  the  rain.” 

Not  a  bit  of  a  scene  followed.  My 
street-sweeper  turned  away  from  me,  and 
looked  steadfastly  into  the  dimness  behind 
her. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  she  looked  taller 
than  I  fancied.  I  am  apt  to  be  afraid  of 
women  taller  than  myself,  let  the  cause 
be  what  it  may.  I  heartily  wished  I  had 
left  Th6r6sine  and  her  story  alone. 

I  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out. 
One  might  have  thought  there  was  a  leak 
in  the  great  heavy  clouds,  in  hue  like  a 
leaden  cistern  ;  for  the  rain  came  down  in 
streams  rather  than  in  drops. 

“  Madame  ” — Thf'r6sine  had  followed 
me — “  you  are  an  English  lady.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

I  must  tell  this  story  as  it  happened, 
though  some  of  it  puts  me  to  shame  ;  but 
I  really  thought  she  was  going  to  ask  for 
money  after  this  preface. 

“VVell,  madame,  in  six  years  of  shame 
and  sorrow  one  other  voice  sjwke  kind 
words  to  me,  and  that  was  the  voice  of  an 
Englishman.  1  was  proud  then,  I  would 
not  answer,  and  he  went  away.  When 
you  spoke  just  now,  I  thought,  ‘  I  have 
not  long  to  live,  why  not  bear  yet  a  little 
longer,  and  then  hide  all  that  is  left  of 
me  away  forever  ?  ’  But,  madame,  that 
thought  was  pride,  too.  And  what  have  I 
to  do  with  pride  ? — unless,  indeed,  it  is — 
and  I  think  it  is — the  lowest  of  sins.” 

As  the  woman  spoke  I  recognized  the 
secret  influence  that  had  mastered  me,  and 


drawn  me  to  her.  Whatever  she  was,  she 
had  no  ordinary  mind,  and  that  mind  had 
been  cultivated. 

I  did  not  quite  know  what  to  say,  so  I 
just  took  her  hand  and  went  back  to  the 
chairs.  “Sit  down,”  1  said,  “you  look 
very  tired.” 

Poor  Th4resine  obeyed  ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  all  her  dignity  and  self-control  left 
her  as  soon  as  I  touched  her  hand.  She 
sank  down  on  the  chair  I  gave  her,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  sobbing. 

She  sate  thus  a  long  while  ;  at  last  she 
looked  up,  her  face  wet  with  tears. 

“  Pardon,  madame,  but  you  can  never 
know  what  it  is  to  be  treated  like  a 
woman,  when  you  have  only  been  treated 
like  a  dog.  Once,  madame,  I  was  happy 
and  good,  at  least  I  might  have  been  if  I 
had  been  content  and  obedient ;  but  I 
was  not  either.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
in  your  country,  but  with  us  the  law  for 
marriage  is  strict.  You  may  not  marry 
without  consent  of  parents.  If  you  do, 
you  are  a  shame  and  a  disgrace.  Well, 
madame,  even  before  1  left  the  convent 
where  I  was  learning,  I  loved.  My 
mother  was  angry  ;  she  forbade  me  to 
continue  my  love.  Madame,  I  was  only 
sixteen,  and  I  was  obstinate.  I  could  not 
bear  to  wait  till  the  law  would  give  me 
freedom.  My  lover  urged  me  ardently. 
He  had  got  an  appointment  in  Paris,  and 
I  went  away  with  him — without  consent 
from  any  one.” 

She  stopped  here  so  decidedly  that  I 
was  afraid  ^e  was  not  going  on. 

“  But  did  not  your  mother  consent  when 
she  knew  you  were  married?”  I  asked. 

A  sad  smile  came  over  Th6r6sine’s  face, 
and  she  drew  her  chair  further  from  me. 

“  Pardon,  madame,  I  thought  you  had 
understood  what  I  am.  I  have  never  had 
a  husband.  If  I  had,  do  you  think  the 
good  God  would  have  let  me  sink  so  low 
as  this?  He  does  not  punish  the  pure 
and  the  impure  alike.  He  punishes  us  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  needs  ;  and,  madame,  my 
need  was  to  be  humbled.” 

I  sat  still ;  but  Theresine  was  roused 
now,  and  eager  to  speak. 

“Madame,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  of 
the  most  shameful  part  of  my  life.  It  is 
not  for  you  to  hear.  That  was  soon  over. 
I  had  fallen  because  I  loved ;  but  when 
love  forsook  me,  and  I  was  left  alone,  I 
knew  what  I  had  done,  and  I  fled  away 
from  worse  evils  I  saw  all  round  me.  I 
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begged  my  \^’ay  back  to  St.  Roque,  but 
when  I  got  here  I  dared  not  show  my  face. 
I  used  to  hide  near  my  mother’s  door.  I 
have  watched  her  in  and  out  day  after 
day.  I  was  alw’ays  wishing  she  would  see 
me,  but  I  could  not  get  courage  to  speak 
to  her.  One  Sunday,  it  was  winter,  and 
it  was  dark  when  she  came  in  from  Bene¬ 
diction  ;  I  was  watching  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  I  saw  her  foot  slip  as 
she  went  up  the  steps  to  her  door,  and 
she  fell.  Then  I  could  not  help  it,  I  ran 
and  helped  her  up.  She  knew  me  before 
I  spoke  ;  she  pushed  me  from  her  roughly, 
and  turned  her  head  away.  “  Go,  I  don’t 
want  you.  You  are  disgraced,”  she  said. 
I  cried,  “I  am  your  own  child  Zizine,” 
but  she  would  not  look  at  me.  'I'he  door 
opened  and  she  ran  in,  and  shut  it  in 
iny  face.  Madame,  I  never  saw  my 
mother  any  more.  Before  next  Sunday 
came  she  was  dead.” 

Th6rcsine  stopi)ed  here. 

“  But  how  did  you  live  ?  ”  I  asked  iire- 
sently.  “  Did  you  get  employment  ?  ” 

“  But  no,  madame,”  she  shook  her 
head,  “  the  people  of  St.  Roque  say  that 
their  town  is  the  cleanest  and  the  purest 
in  France.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  it  is  also  a 
town  where  they  judge  hardly.  I  had  no 
character  to  offer.  I  had  scarcely  any 
clothes.  I  had  got  a  situation,  and  then 
the  worst  hapj>ened — a  man  came  into 
the  shop  where  I  stood,  and  he  knew  my 
face  and  told  all  about  me.”  Theri*sine 
shrank  into  herself,  as  if  she  had  been 
struck.  “  Madame,  that  was  worst  of  all. 
My  pride  conquered — I  could  not  bear  it ; 
I  lied  away  and  hid  myself.  Never  again 
did  I  try  to  hold  my  head  up  among  my 
fellows.  I  got  field-work  for  a  little,  but 
I  was  too  weak  for  it ;  and  then  a  poor 
girl  like  myself  told  me  the  sweei)ers  had 
a  few  sous  each  day  for  keeping  clean  the 
streets.  I  applied,  and  they  took  me  on. 
One  work  is  as  good  as  another,  and  I 
shall  sweep  till  I  can  no  longer  hold  my 
broom.” 

The  glow  that  had  come  into  her  face 
faded.  She  looked  as  haggard  and  wretch¬ 
ed  as  she  had  looked  at  Madame  Chu- 
quefs  window. 

“But  won’t  the  clergy  do  something  for 
you  ?  Is  there  no  refuge  where  you 
could  be  taken  in  ?  ” 

Thferosine  looked  frightened.  She  held 
out  her  clas^red  hands  towards  me. 

“  Ah,  madame,  par  piti6  !  ”  Then  she 


[Nov., 

recovered  herself.  “Yes,  there  is  an 
Asyle  near  La  Maladrerie  ;  but  though  I 
am  a  sinner,  I  have  not  led  the  life  of  the 
women  at  the  Asyle.  If  I  could  get  work 
more  fit  for  a  woman  than  this  is,  I  would 
lay  down  my  life  to  do  it.” 

“  But,  surely,  if  you  were  to  speak  to  a 
priest,  to  one  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Etienne 
now,  they  wouldn’t  turn  away,  they  would 
help  you  to  employment.  I  have  seen 
you  in  church.” 

“  Yes,  madame,  I  go  to  confession  and 
to  La  Messe  ;  but  the  priests  do  not  know 
me  from  a  hundred  such  as  I.  If  I  could 
once  get  courage,  I  would  speak  to  some 
of  them  ;  but  it  is  too  late - ” 

“  No,  it  is  not  too  late.” 

I  felt  quite  in  a  rage  with  the  good 
town  of  St.  Roque.  1 1  seemed  to  me  as 
if  I  would  restore  my  poor  swee|)er  to  re- 
s|>ectability  in  spite  of  it  and  all  its  phari¬ 
sees. 

I  did  not  like  to  give  'rher^sine  money, 
but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  home  and 
talk  to  Louison  and  Monsieur  Clopin, 
and  see  what  could  be  done. 

The  rain  had  ceased  some  time  ago  as 
suddenly  as  it  came  on.  I  asked  'I'here- 
sine  if  she  could  be  at  the  old  church  next 
morning,  and  then  I  said  good-bye. 

II. 

I  TRIED  to  get  speech  of  Louison  and 
Monsieur  Clopin,  but  I  did  not  succeed. 
Louison  had  gone  for  a  walk  in  the  Cours 
Caffarelli,  and  Monsieur  Clopin  was  never 
visible  after  he  had  carved  for  his  guests. 
I  fancy  he  went  to  his  Cercle,  for  he  af¬ 
fected  politics  and  literature. 

Next  morning  I  came  down  to  break¬ 
fast  determined  to  do  something  for  my 
j)Oor  sweei>er.  I  met  Louison  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  and  told  my  story.  Ix>uison  put  her 
massive  black  head  on  one  side  and  look¬ 
ed  at  me. 

“  Hein — yes,  it  is  sad — it  is  horribly 
sad  !  but  what  will  you  ?  Madame,  there 
are  at  least  fifty  of  these  sweepers — all 
good-for-nothings — and  madame  will  find 
that  each  one  has  a  story  to  match  this 
of  Theresine.  I  know  nothing  about  it.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  went 
bustling  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  from 
which  her  help,  Francoise,  was  holding  a 
conversation  with  Desire,  the  waiter,  who 
stood  in  the  court  below. 

“  Chut !  ”  very  sharply  from  Louison, 
and  Francoise  disappeared. 
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I  felt  sorry  and  suriirised.  I  could  not 
have  believed  it.  To  think  of  l.ouison, 
so  tender-hearted  and  pitiful  to  little 
Jean,  so  hard  to  this  i>oor  soul,  Thiro- 
sine. 

And  Monsieur  Clopin,  whom  I  met  in 
the  entrance,  was  nearly  as  bad,  although 
he  veiled  his  indifference  ix)litely ;  but 
when  I  feebly  and  timidly  suggested  that 
he  might  get  some  employment  from 
his  numerous  customers  in  the  way  of 
washing  or  needlework  for  my  protegee, 
the  man  sjxjke  out — he  held  up  both 
hands. 

“Madame,  it  is  impossible,  I  assure 
you  ;  it  would  injure  my  establishment  if 
such  a  person  were  seen  about  it.” 

I  went  into  the  salle  like  a  dog  with  its 
tail  between  its  le^s.  I  felt  as  if  1  had 
committed  some  heinous  breach  of  propri¬ 
ety  ;  and  whatever  was  to  become  of  my 
lX)or  'I'heresine  !  My  coffee  and  my  tar- 
tines  had  lost  their  savor ;  I  was  tho¬ 
roughly  upset.  W’hat  should  I  say  to  my 
sweeper  when  I  met  her  at  the  ruined 
church  ?  I  felt  punished  for  my  Quixotic 
behavior. 

An  arrival !  Out  bustled  Monsieur 
Clopin,  and  on  his  heels  went  Desire 
and  Louison.  1  felt  cross  with  the  whole 
pack,  and  with  myself,  too,  for  being  so 
helpless. 

Surely  I  know  that  voice  and  that 
cheery  fat  laugh  ;  and  a  short,  stout  wo¬ 
man,  in  brown  holland  and  a  broad-leaved 
brown  hat,  stands  in  the  entrance  of  the 
salle. 

“Jemima  !”  and,  instead  of  going  for¬ 
ward,  I  stand  stupefied  with  my  mouth 
open. 

How  Jemima  laughed,  and  then  wiped 
her  eyes  and  her  face  generally,  and  then 
laughed  again  ;  and  as  soon  as  1  recover¬ 
ed  myself  sufficiently  to  join  in  the  mirth, 
Louison  and  Desir4  joined  in  the  broadest 
of  grins.  Monsieur  Clopin’s  mustache 
curved  with  delight. 

“Oter  cafe — oter  pang  et  bur,”  said 
Jemima,  pointing  to  my  breakfast ;  and, 
considering  her  accent,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  gesture  was  needful.  “  Well, 
my  dear,  when  I  got  your  note,  I  remem¬ 
bered  I  wanted  to  see  St.  Ro<iue  myself ; 
and  so  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great  joke 
to  take  you  by  surprise.  And  really  I 
am  so  tired  of  holding  my  tongue — they 
don’t  understand  one  word  of  English 
at  Bayeux,  and  they  are  saucy  enough 


to  pretend  they  can’t  make  out  my 
French.” 

I  coughed,  and  said  this  was  a  pity  ;  but 
I  was  heartily  glad  to  see  Jemima,  al¬ 
though,  of  course,  1  knew  1  should  have 
to  take  care  of  her. 

“You  look  worried,”  she  said,  when  we 
had  had  some  more  talk  ;  so  1  told  her 
my  troubl^js  about  Th6r6sine. 

Jemima  listened  with  deep  interest ;  • 
but  when  I  came  to  my  appeal  to  1  .ouison, 
she  oj)ened  her  round  eyes  in  wonder  at 
my  ignorance. 

“Don’t  you  know,”  she  said,  “that  a 
respectable  well-to-do  servant  is  more 
hard  than  any  one  in  a  case  of  this  sort. 
Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  !” — 
she  a<lded  briskly. 

“  H6tel  Dieu  ! — what  is  that  ?  ”  I  ^id 
in  a  sort  of  maze  ;  to  think  of  Jemima, 
who  had  never  been  in  France  before, 
talking  to  me  of  a  place  1  knew  nothing 
about. 

“  Oh,  I’ve  been  reading  up  St.  Ro<iue,” 
she  said  with  a  shame-faced  laugh  ;  “  I’ve 
got  some  curious  old  books  on  Normandy. 
Come  along.  Send  for  a  voiture,  and 
we’ll  go  there  at  once.” 

We  went  there,  and  I  really  felt  thor¬ 
oughly  ashamed  of  myself  that  1  should 
have  stayed  twice  in  St.  Roijue,  and 
should  have  contented  myself  with  just  a 
casual  glance  at  the  Abbaye-aux- Dames, 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  community  of  good 
and  holy  women  who  live  under  its 
shelter. 

We  saw  the  superior,  and  I  told  my 
story.  She  promised  at  once  to  give 
Th6r6sine  needlework,  and  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  her  welfare. 

“  If  she  is  what  you  believe  her  to  be, 
madame — a  true  penitent,”  the  good  lady 
said,  “  we  will  soon  make  a  home  for  her 
here.” 

I  went  on  alone  to  the  old  church.  I 
thought  Th6resine  would  .shrink  from  a  fresh 
face,  so  I  would  not  ask  Jemima  to  go  too'. 
My  street-sweeper  was  waiting  for  me.  I 
think  Th6r6sine  had  so  given  up  hope  and 
tnist  in  this  world  that  she  could  scarcely 
believe  her  eyes  when  -she  saw  me.  I 
told  her  my  news.  Her  lips  quivered — 
she  could  not  speak  ;  but  when  I  went  on 
to  tell  her  of  some  little  plans  Jemima 
and  I  had  made,  so  that  she  might  present 
herself  respectably  at  the  convent,  great 
tears  came  rolling  over  the  ix)or  sunken 
^ace. 
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“  The  good  God  will  bless  you,  madanie. 
If  He  hears  the  prayers  of  such  as  I,  He 
must  bless  you.” 

I  got  away, — I  hate  to  be  seen  crying, — 
and  then  1  went  back  to  the  shop  where  I 
had  left  Jemima  getting  an  outfit  for 
Th^r^sine.  1  had  learned  a  lesson  of 
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humility  that  day — I  who  have  laid  down 
the  law  to  dear,  short,  stout,  true-hearted 
Jemima  all  my  life. 

If  we  live  till  next  year,  we  mean  to  go 
back  to  St.  Roque,  and  see  how  Th6r6sine 
fares  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu. 

Katharine  S.  Macquoid. 


Macmillan’s  Magazine. 

madrig.\l. 


I. 

O  Dove,  that  dost  bewail  thy  love 
As  1  do  mine, 

*■ ,  Would  that  my  woe  could  find  the  facile  flow 
Thou  hast  for  thine  1 


•  II. 

In  every  wood  I  hear  thy  voice 
In  loud  lament. 

While  I  am  fain  to  send  the  sounds  of  pain 
To  banishment. 

'  III. 

Yet  I  divine  thy  heart  and  mine 

Know  the  same  grief. 

But  thine  has  utterance,  while  silent  tears 
.  Are  my  relief. 


IV. 

I..et  us  divide  our  burdens,  then, — 

Mourn  thou  for  me. 

And  I,  who  am  too  proud  to  moan  aloud, 

Will  weep  for  thee ! 

Alice  Horton. 


Ulackwood'i  Magazine. 
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No  character  could  possibly  be  more 
unlike  that  of  the  gentle,  timid,  sorrowful, 
and  lonely  Cowper,  than  is  the  austere 
and  dignified  form — lonely,  too,  but  after 
■  a  different  kind — which  comes  next  after 
him,  by  natural  descent  and  development, 
in  the  splendid  roll  of  Elnglish  poets. 
And  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  point  out 
any  moment  of  contact  or  apparent  in¬ 
fluence  of  one  upon  the  other.  W'ords- 
worth,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  never  even 
speaks  of  his  predecessor — never  acknowl- 
'edges  either  admiration  of  or  help  from 
him.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  without 
Cowper  Wordsworth  could  scarcely  have 
been.  The  leap  from  Twickenham  to 


Grasmere  direct  is  too  great  for  human 
faculties.  Cowper  had  not  created  a  new 
school  or  style,  but  he  had  acted  upon 
the  very  air  of  England  as  some  subtile 
natural  influence  of  which  we  know  noth¬ 
ing — as  the  warm  ripple  of  some  Gulf- 
Stream,  the  chill  breath  of  some  wander¬ 
ing  iceberg,  acts  upon  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe.  Probably  the  young  poets 
whose  fame  began  «ith  the  new-lwm  cen¬ 
tury  were  not  even  aware  that  the  bright¬ 
ened  and  more  bracing  mental  air,  the 
higher  firmament,  the  clearer  sky,  meant 
Cowper,  or  meant  anything  but  the  ever- 
mysterious,  ever-simple  course  of  nature. 
Yet  it  is  our  conviction  that  “  The  Task” 
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had  so  far  affected  all  the  possibilities  of 
composition  in  England,  that  already 
“  The  Excursion  ”  had  become  likely,  if 
not  inevitable.  The  laws  of  natural  pro¬ 
gress  and  inheritance  had  come  into 
operation,  independent  of  any  conscious¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  inheritor.  Words¬ 
worth  was  affected  as  a  child  is  affected 
by  the  character  of  his  father  whom  he 
has  never  seen,  nor  even  had  any  mental 
intercourse  with,  as  between  soul  and 
soul.  He  received  his  gift  darkling, 
warm  from  the  hands  which  had  held  it, 
without  knowing,  or  apparently  much  car¬ 
ing,  whose  hands  these  were. 

But  these  were  the  hands  which  had 
taken  up  again  the  old  heritage  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry — the  mantle  of  Milton,  if  not 
his  power.  Cowper  had  lifted  those  sing¬ 
ing  garments,  which  his  generation  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  out  of  fashion,  from  the  grave 
of  the  old  poets  almost  unawares,  and 
with  the  old  fashion  had  returned  to  old 
nature — nature  ever  young  and  ever  fresh 
— as  the  source  of  his  inspiration.  He 
had  done  it  without  knowing  what  he  did, 
timidly,  apologetically,  never  sure  that 
the  fresh  landscape  and  sweet  natural 
scenes  he  loved  might  not  be  quite  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  moral  subjects  which  he  ought 
to  have  been  treating  while  his  truant  soul 
went  off,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the  grate¬ 
ful  woods  and  dewy  fields.  He  was  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  but  his  successor  was  more  than 
certain — he  was  dogmatically  confident, 
that  nature  was  not  only  a  lawful  teacher, 
but  the  supreme  and  only  guide.  Cowper 
made  the  needful  beginning,  the  thousand 
deprecating  apologies  to  outraged  art 
and  an  unprepared  public.  Words¬ 
worth  placed  himself  on  a  serene  and 
patient  throne,  above  both  art  and  public, 
and  waited  without  doubt  till  they  should 
come  to  his  feet  who  would  never  bow  to 
them.  Thus,  as  in  almost  all  intellectual 
revolutions,  the  first  step  was  made  in  un¬ 
certainty  and  doubt ;  the  second,  with 
confidence  and  daring.  Cowper  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  structure,  another  came 
and  built  on  it,  scarce  knowing,  not  car¬ 
ing,  what  was  beneath.  The  work  of  the 
one  rose  naturally  out  of  the  other,  great¬ 
er  than  the  other,  of  higher  range  and  in¬ 
finitely  superior  power  ;  but  yet,  as  Scrip¬ 
ture  has  it,  not  to  be  made  perfect  with¬ 
out  the  other,  any  more  than  the  writers 
of  the  full  revelation  could  be  perfected 
without  the  prophets  who  had  prophesied 
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in  darkness,  not  knowing,  but  by  snatches, 
what  the  real  im|)ortance  and  significance 
of  their  burden  was. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  here,  that  the 
absence  of  all  consciousness  on  Words¬ 
worth’s  part  of  the  work  of  his  immediate 
predecessor  may  be  much  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Wordsworth  himself  was  lit¬ 
tle  moved  or  influenced  at  any  time  by 
books.  He  is  perhaps  a  unique  example 
of  mental  character  in  this  respect.  Him¬ 
self  possessed  of  the  highest  literary  ge¬ 
nius,  he  was  indifferent  to  literature.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  un¬ 
moved  by  existing  i)oetry ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  confesses  to  being  “by  strong 
entrancement  overcome,” 

“  When  I  have  held  a  volume  in  my  hand. 

Poor  earthly  casket  of  immortal  verse, 
Shaksfeare  or  Milton,  laborers  divine  I” 

But  such  entrancement  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  much  more  than  the  inevi¬ 
table  homage  which  is  forced  from  every 
man  who  permits  himself  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  great  singers  of  the 
world.  Wordsworth  did  not  seek  such 
contact,  nor  require  it.  He  was  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  books  ;  they  were  not  even  his 
constant  companions,  much  less  his  mas¬ 
ters.  His  mind  was  formed  and  moulded 
by  other  influences.  He  developed  alone, 
like  a  tree  fed  by  the  dews  of  heaven,  and 
strengthened  by  its  sunshine,  unaware  of 
either  jiedigree  or  husbandry.  He  was 
without  father  or  mother  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness,  like  that  mysterious  priest 
in  the  darkness  of  the  patriarchal  ages  to 
whom  the  father  of  the  faithful  himself  did 
homage.  But  no  man  can  stand  thus 
apart,  except  in  his  own  consciousness. 
T'he  laws  of  descent  and  inheritance  are 
nowhere  more  stamped  than  in  the  line 
of  genius,  where  every  man  receives  some¬ 
thing  from  the  past  to  be  handed  on  to 
the  future  ;  becoming  in  himself  at  once 
the  heir  of  all  the  glorious  ages  and  the 
father  of  our  kings  to  be. 

The  early  career  of  AVordsworth  is  one 
of  curious  independence  and  apparent 
separation  from  the  ordinary  influences 
that  affect  mental  growth.  He  seems, 
like  Cowper,  to  have  lost  both  his  parents 
at  a  very  early  age  ;  his  mother  when  he 
was  but  eight,  and  his  father  when  he  was 
in  his  fourteenth  year.  He  was  born"  in 
1770  at  Cockermouth,  of  an  old  and  re¬ 
spectable  family,  with  all  the  advantages 
36 
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and  disadvantages  of  “  good  connections,” 
— abundance  of  friends  to  advise  and  find 
fault,  but  none  apparently  with  absolute 
authority  over  him,  or  sufficiently  interest¬ 
ed  in  him  to  afford  him  a  permanent 
home.  In  the  partial  autobiography  con¬ 
tained  in  “The  Prelude,”  his  school,  and 
the  “  gray  haired  dame  ”  with  whom  he 
lived  there,  bulk  much  more  largely  than 
any  kindred  household.  Hawkshead,  a 
kind  of  humble  Eton,  would  indeed  seem 
to  have  afforded  a  most  fit  training  to 
this  son  of  the  mountains.  It  is — for  we 
presume  it  still  exists,  and  that  no  ma¬ 
rauding  commissioners  or  school  board 
have  yet  laid  irreverent  hands  upon  the 
jioet’s  cradle — a  foundation  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  ])lanted  in  a  village  in  the 
vale  of  Esthwaite,  in  the  heart  of  the  lake 
district,  surrounded  by  mountain-{)eaks, 
and  jiossessing  a  little  lake  of  its  own. 
The  boys  boarded  in  the  cottages  about 
in  Spartan  simplicity,  and  such  freedom  as 
only  the  English  school-boy  knows.  They 
learned  little  so  far  as  lessons  go,  but 
trained  themselves  under  nature’s  stern 
but  kindly  rule  to  bear  cold  and  heat  and 
fatigue,  and  to  do  and  dare  under  pressure 
of  ^1  the  inducements  held  out  to  them 
by  the  crags  and  lakes  and  wild  fells 
around  them.  Of  this  primitive  existence 
Wordsworth  gives  us  a  fine  and  animated 
picture.  He  shows  himself  to  us,  a  boy 
full  of  the  courage  and  restlessness  of  his 
age,  taking  his  share  in  all  that  came. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  “  hung  above 
the  raven’s  nest  by  knots  of  grass  and 
half-inch  fissures  in  the  slippery  rock  ” — 
he  rode  “  in  uncouth  race  ”  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  held  his  place  among  them 
when  summer  came,  and 

“Our  fortune  was  on  bright  half-holidays 
To  sweep  along  the  plain  of  Windermere 
With  rival  oars.” 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  beautiful 
description  of  skating  which  occurs  in  the 
same  jxiem,  and  in  which  one  seems  to 
fe;l  the  sharp  cutting  of  the  frosty  air — 
the  orange  sunset  dying  away,  the  blue 
darkness  full  of  stars,  and  the  lively  glim¬ 
mer  of  the  cottage-windows,  “  visible  for 
many  a  mile,”  which  invited,  but  in  vain, 
the  joyous  boys  to  the  fireside  and  supi>er 
which  awaited  them.  In  all  these  sports 
the  poet  seems  to  have  taken  his  full 
share.  “  We  were  a  noisy  crew,”  he  says, 
with  the  half-smile,  half-sigh,  of  a  man  re¬ 


calling  the  brightest  period  of  his  life. 
But  Inside  this  bright,  natural  picture 
runs  one  more  delicate  and  as  true.  It 
is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  take  the  descrip¬ 
tions  in  “  The  Prelude  ” — a  mature  man’s 
reflective  view  of  his  own  childhood,  and 
all  the  influences  which  formed  it —  as  an 
actual  picture  of  the  far  less  conscious 
processes  which  were  going  on  in  the 
mind  of  the  boy.  Yet  there  is  a  certain 
etherial  perfume  of  poetic  childhooil  in 
the  narrative  which  proves  its  authenticity. 
The  boy  lifts  the  cottage-latch, 

“  Ere  one  smoke-wreath  had  risen 
From  human  dwelling,  or  the  vernal  thrush 
Was  audible ;  ” 

and  betakes  himself  to  “  some  jutting  em¬ 
inence”  overlooking  the  half  visible  lake, 
to  watch  the  dawm  stealing  over  the  vale. 
He  wanders  through  the  woods  at  night, 
and  feels  himself  “  a  trouble  to  the  peace 
that  dwelt  among  them.”  He  turns  back 
with  trembling  oars  “  when  the  great 
shadow  of  a  distant  peak  ”  obtrudes  itself 
between  him  and  the  stars,  feeling  “  a  dim 
and  undetermined  sense  of  unknown 
modes  of  being.”  Thus  he  moves  a  two¬ 
fold  creature,  attended  even  in  the  noisiest 
of  sjxirts  by  that  visionary  self,  which  pon¬ 
ders  and  dreams.  The  world  breathes 
mysterious  about  him — the  veil  of  its  mar¬ 
vels  keeps  ever  trembling  as  if  about  to 
rise.  The  strange  confusion  of  wonder  and 
joy  which  jiossesses  the  brain  of  a  gifted 
child,  the  elation  which  has  no  cause,  the 
incomprehensible  inspiration  which  tingles 
through  him,  the  sense  of  novelty  and 
mystery,  of  sadness  and  delight,  which 
broods  over  eveiything,  sweet,  i>enetra- 
ting,  and  indefinite,  has  never  been  so 
delicately  nor  so  fully  painted  as  in  “The 
Prelude.”  Such  a  child  goes  about  the 
world  wrapped  in  a  delicious  mist  of  ten¬ 
der  wonderment  and  gladness,  something 
that  is  sweeter  and  more  subtile  than  mu¬ 
sic  murmuring  in  his  ears — the  very  si¬ 
lence  round  him  rustling  as  with  wings  of 
the  unseen — the  tiniest  flowers  claiming 
kindred,  blooming  as  it  were  for  him 
alone.  Ever)-thing  is  a  surprise  to  him,’ 
and  yet  everything  is  familiar.  He  has 
no  words  to  express  the  exquisite  con¬ 
sciousness  of  existence,  the  mysterious 
and  awful,  and  sometimes  oppressive, 
sense  of  his  own  individuality — his  union 
writh,  yet  absolute  separation  from,  the 
dumb,  dim,  incomprehensible,  beautiful 
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universe  which  surrounds  him.  Thus 
Wordsworth  felt,  unknowing  what  it 
meant,  the  world  a  wonder  round  him, 
and  himself  the  greatest  wonder  of  all. 
This  mixture  of  infinite,  vague,  visionary 
sensibility,  and  the  riotous,  unthinking  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  school  boy,  is  the  great  charm 
of  “  The  Prelude” — a  poem  which  proba¬ 
bly  never  will  be  popular,  but  which,  in 
many  ways,  stands  alone  in  literature. 
The  poet’s  biographer  gives,  with  perhaps 
a  wise  judgment,  nothing  but  the  facts  of 
his  early  life — its  real  history  he  is  allowed 
to  tell  himself. 

Cambridge  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
the  same  genial  effect  upon  him.  Here 
he  came  under  a  new  kind  of  influence, 
and  one  to  which  he  was  much  less  sus¬ 
ceptible.  'I'he  world  of  books  and  of 
men,  of  historic  traditions  and  conven¬ 
tional  ways,  awaited  him  at  the  university, 
and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  mind 
made  him  impatient  of  their  sway.  He 
was  indifferent  to  books  ;  and  he  was  not 
very  susceptible  to  personal  influence,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  mind  which  wielded  it  was 
in  perfect  sympathy  with  his  own.  When 
we  add  to  this,  that  all  his  impulses  were 
democratic  and  republican,  that  he  was 
little  inclined  to  yield  to  authority,  and 
all  his  life  long  despised  and  detested 
everything  that  he  considered  conven¬ 
tional,  it  IS  not  difficult  to  }>erceive  how  it 
was  that  his  college  career  was  neither 
delightful  to  himself  nor  very  satisfactory 
to  his  friends.  His  first  vacation  carried 
him  back  to  Hawkshead,  a  forlorn  refuge 
for  the  lad  who  had  no  natural  home  to 
receive  him,  but  yet  a  kindly  and  tender 
one.  With  exuberant  youthful  pleasure 
he  returned  to  the  familiar  place,  to  the 
care  of  “  my  old  dame,  so  kind  and  mo¬ 
therly,”  and  to  the  boyish  friends  and  oc¬ 
cupations  he  had  left ;  and  there  is  no  finer 
passage  in  the  poem  than  his  description 
of  this  return,  his  mingled  pride  and  shame 
in  his  own  changed  appearance,  and  the 
thoughtfulness  with  which  he  lay  down  in 
the  accustomed  bed, — 

“  That  lowly  bed  whence  I  had  heard  the  wind 
Roar,  and  the  rain  lx:at  hard  ;  where  I  so  oft 
Had  lain  awake  on  summer  nights  to  watch 
The  moon  in  splendor  crouched  among  the 
leaves 

Of  a  tall  ash,  that  near  our  cottage  stood, — 
Had  watched  her  with  fixed  eyes,  while  to  and 
fro 

In  the  dark  summit  of  the  waving  tree. 

She  rocked  with  every  impulse  of  the  breeze.” 


Here  it  probably  w^  though  he  does 
not  give  any  positive  information  on  the 
subject,  that  Wordsworth  learned  as  a 
young  man  to  know  the  “Matthew”  who 
has  been  made  to  live  forever  in  three  of 
his  most  perfect  poems.  'ITiey  were  not 
written  till  years  after,  but  the  mere  hint 
of  Matthew’s  existence  in  this  vale,  which 
is  not  referred  to  anywhere  except  in  the 
poems  bearing  his  name,  adds  to  the  in¬ 
terest  with  which  we  think  of  Esthwaite. 
He,  it  is  clear,  must  have  impressed  his 
character  on  Wordsworth  as  no  one  else 
ever  did  ;  for  there  is  no  such  sympathetic 
and  tender  personal  portrait  in  all  the 
poet’s  works.  The  more  elaborate  pic¬ 
tures  of  “  The  Excursion  ”  are  as  gloomy 
sketches  in  sepia,  in  comparison  with  the 
bright  yet  touching  color  and  freshness 
of  this  wonderful  miniature.  The  man, 
ail  human  and  wayward,  stands  before  us 
visibly,  .with  the  smile  on  his  face  and  the 
deep  sadness  in  his  heart ; — his  mirthful¬ 
ness,  his  social  humor,  his  unspoken 
depths  of  sorrow  and  wistful  loneliness — 
tlie  profound  imaginative  poetry  of  mind 
that  lies  below  his  quips  and  jests — are 
all  lighted  up  in  one  or  two  suggestive 
glimpses,  which  make  him  to  us  as  a 
friend  we  have  known.  To  our  own  mind, 
there  are  none  of  Wordsworth’s  short 
poems  which  surpass,  and  few  that  equal, 
those  entitled  “ The  Fountain”  and  “The 
Two  April  Mornings.”  Curiously  enough. 
— a  fact  which  ados  to  the  touching  ch^- 
acter  of  the  poems — they  were  written  in. 
the  chill  depths  of  a  German  winter,  in 
the  lonely  little  Saxon  university  town 
where  the  iioet  passed  some  months  of 
the  years  1798  and  1799.  His  heart 
must  have  been  sick  for  home,  and  dwell; 
ing — oh,  how  tenderly  ! — upon  the  dear 
old  vale,  with  its  lake  and  its  white  cot¬ 
tages,  when  Matthew’s  fun  and  sadnesS). 
his  heart  at  once  light  and  heavy,  came 
so  vividly  to  the  young  wanderer’s  poetic 
mind. 

Wordsworth  was  not,  he  allows,  even  a 
creditable  student,  and  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  a  pretence  of  any  anxiety  to> 
please  his  friends,  so  far  as  his  studies 
went.  He  was  penniless ;  and.  his  best 
hope  was  to  do,  what  many  a  virtuous 
youth  has  done — to  work  his  way  to  a  fel¬ 
lowship,  and  from  that  to  adiving — deliv¬ 
ering  thus  his  relations  and  himself  fromi 
the  burden  of  his  poverty.  But  W‘ord&- 
worth  did  not  do  this.  Had. he  not.beeu 
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a  great  poet  in  embryo,  he  would  have 
been  indee'd  a  very  reprehensible  young 
man,  when  he  set  out  with  twenty  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  escaping  from  all  cares  and 
discussions,  tp  France,  in  his  last  college 
vacation ;  but  as  the  result  has  so  long 
justified  his  undutifulness,  the  severest 
critic  can  find  nothing  to  say.  It  was 
in  July,  1790,  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
when  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  with 
his  winding-sheet  already  high  on  his 
breast,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new 
constitution,  that  Wordsworth  and  his 
travelling  companion  set  foot  first  in 
France.  The  country  w’as  half-mad  with 
joy  and  self-congratulation.  Old  things 
— such  old  things  as  oppression  and  tyr¬ 
anny  and  injustice,  the  Bastille,  and  those 
terrible  seignorial  rights  which  had  eaten 
like  a  canker  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
nation — were  passing  away,  and  everything 
was  about  to  become  new.  Wordsworth 
threw  himself  into  the  joy  of  the  awakened 
nation  with  all  his  heart ;  it  affected  him 
to  the  very  depths  of  his  being,  if  not  in 
the  w'ay  of  absolute  sympathy,  at  least  of 
interest,  as  the  grandest  exhibition  of  hu¬ 
man  enlightenment  and  progress  towards 
the  perfect  then  known.  ^  peatly  in¬ 
deed  was  he  moved  by  it,  that  after  return¬ 
ing  to  Cambridge  to  take  his  degree,  and 
wandering  about  for  seven  months  in  an 
objectless  way,  the  excitement  of  the 
struggle  going  on  across  the  Channel  once 
more  attracted  him  so,  that  he  rushed 
back  again  to  France,  leaving  the  pros¬ 
pects  and  necessitie’s  of  his  life  to  settle 
themselves.  He  alleges  that  this  second 
journey  was  in  order  to  learn  French  ;  but 
it  is  very  apparent  that  it  was  the  whirl 
and  rush  of  the  revolutionary  stream  which 
had  sucked  him  in. 

This  forms  the  one  chapter  in  his  life 
which  is  like  nothing  before  it  nor  after — 
the  one  strange  youthful  fever,  of  intensest 
importance  to  himself  at  the  moment,  but 
entirely  episodical,  and  without  effect  up¬ 
on  his  life.  .  It  is  curious  indeed  that, 
drawn  into  the  immediate  circle  of  this 
great  convulsion  as  he  ^fras — made  to  feel, 
as  it  were,  the  tremor  that  ran  through  all 
the  mighty  limbs  of  the  nation — he  should 
have  bneen  able  to  drop  back  again  into 
his  homely  F.nglish  groove,  so  little  ?.ltered 
by  the  contrast.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  few  historical  studies  more  affecting 
and  instructive  than  the  account  given  in 
“  The  Prelude  "  of  this  extraordinary  chap- 
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ter  in  the  world’s  history  and  in  this  young 
man’s  life.  It  brings  the  old  well-known 
picture  of  the  French  Revolution,  so  often 
painted  and  in  such  different  colors,  be¬ 
fore,  us  in  yet  one  new  and  original  way. 
Wordsworth  had  thrown  himself,  with 
something  as  near  passion  as  was  possible 
to  him,  into  that  new  (iospel  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  freedom  which  turned  so  many 
young  heads  and  filled  so  many  hearts 
with  hope.  Not  for  himself  only,  but  as 
the  type  of  his  generation,  he  sets  before 
us  the  new  revolution,  which  roused 
it  into  passionate  excitement,  hope,  and 
delight.  The  (Jolden  Age  was  coming 
back,  to  elevate  and  change  this  common¬ 
place  world.  (Jenius,  goodness,  merit, 
the  higher  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
w’ere  to  be  henceforward  the  titles  of  rank, 
the  keys  of  jwwer,  the  only  real  distinct¬ 
ions  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  op¬ 
pression,  misery,  poverty,  crime,  and  every 
evil  thing,  were  to  disappear  from  the  face 
of  a  renovated  earth. 

“  Bliss  was  it  in  that  da>ra  to  be  alive, 

But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven  !  Oh  times, 

In  which  the  meagre,  st.ale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  castom,  law,  ami  statute  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance  I 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert  her  rights, 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  enchantress,  to  assist  the  work 
Which  then  was  going  forward  in  her  name. 

What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthought  of?  The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away  ! 

They  who  had  fed  their  childhood  upon  dreams. 
The  play-fellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
All  powers  of  swiftness,  subtilty,  and  strength 
Their  ministers.  .  .  . 

They,  too,  who  of  gentle  mood 
Had  watched  all-gentle  motions  and  to  these 
Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts  schemers  more 
mild. 

And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves ; — 

Now  was  it  that  found,  the  meek  and  lofty 
Did  both  find  helpers  to  their  heart’s  desire, 

And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  could  wish, — 
Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill. 

Not  in  Utopia — subterranean  fields — 

Or  some  secreted  island.  Heaven  knows  where  1 
But  in  the  very  world,  wliich  is  the  world 
Of  all  of  us — the  place  where,  in  the  end. 

We  find  our  happines.s  or  not  at  all  !  ” 

Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  follow 
in  detail  the  remarkable  sketch  he  gives 
of  his  own  jwsition  and  thoughts  in  the 
midst  of  revolutionary  France.  His  mu¬ 
sing  attitude,  even  in  the  fervor  of  his 
sympathy,  is  very  characteristic.  He 
picks  up  a  stone  from  the  dust  of  the  Bas¬ 
tille  as  a  relic,  yet  confesses  that 
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“I  looked  for  something  that  I  could  not  find, 
Affecting  more  emotion  than  I  felt.” 

He  is  bewildered  by  his  own  tranquillity, 
which  he  compares  to  that  of  a  plant 
“glassed  in  a  greenhouse,” 

“  That  spreads  its  leaves  in  unmolested  peace. 
While  every  bush  and  tree  the  country  through 
Is  shaking  to  its  roots.” 

And  strangely  amid  the  blaze  and  carnage 
of  the  time  comes  his  record  of  his  long 
walks  and  talks  with  his  friend  Beaupuis, 
the  patriot  soldier  who  afterwards 

“  Perished  fighting  in  supreme  command. 

Upon  the  borders  of  the  unhappy  Loire.” 

WTien  the  march  of  events  quickens, 
we  find  him  again  in  Paris,  not  so  tran¬ 
quil,  but  yet  musing  and  pondering  as  he 
wanders  about  looking  for  traces  of  the 
September  massacre  which  had  happened 
just  a  month  before,  and  gazing  upon  the 
scene  of  that  terrible  tragedy 
"  As  doth  a  man 

Upon  a  volume  whose  contents  he  knows 

Are  memorable,  but  from  him  locked  up,  ^ 

Being  written  in  a  tongue  he  cannot  re^.” 

His  heart  is  troubled ;  he  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  this  bloody  interpo¬ 
lation  in  the  tale  of  freedom.  His  imagi¬ 
nation  yields  to  the  terror  that  broods  in 
the  air.  When  he  reaches  the  high  and 
lonely  chamber  under  the  roof  where  his 
lodging  is,  he  watches  all  night  trying  to 
read  by  intervals,  unable  to  sleep,  think¬ 
ing  he  hears  a  voice  cry  to  the  whole  city, 
“  Sleep  no  more  !  ”  and  feeling  that  the 
place,  “  all  hushed  and  silent  as  it  was,” 
had  become 

“  Unfit  for  the  rejxjse  of  night. 
Defenceless  as  a  wood  where  tigers  roam.” 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  impression  of 
pain  and  doubt,  his  conviction  of  the  Jus¬ 
tice  and  inevitable  success  of  the  cause 
was  unwavering.  “  From  all  doubt,”  he 
says, 

“  Or  trepidation  of  the  end  of  things. 

Far  was  1  as  the  angels  are  from  guilt.” 

So  profound  was  this  faith,  that  when  he 
returned  home  and  found  England  excited 
by  discussions  about  the  slave-trade,  he 
dismissed  the  subject  with  a  certain  con¬ 
tempt,  feeling  that  if  France  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  her  prospered,  all 
other  questions  were  settled  in  this  one, 
and  every  wrong  must  be  redressed. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  poet’s  life  so 
strange  as  this  plunge  of  his  disciplined 


and  law-loving  nature  into  the  wild  dream 
of  the  Revolution.  The  anguish  it  caused 
him,  as  the  dream  ^adually  dissipated  and 
hope  died  away,  is  but  lightly  touched ; 
but  he  tells  with  sorrowful  vehemence  of 
his  dismay  and  despair  when  he  found  his 
own  country  joining  in  the  alliance 
against  patriot  France  and  the  cause  of 
freedom,  which  had  survived  the  Terror 
and  all  its  excesses — 

“  No  shock 

Given  to  my  inmost  nature  had  I  known 
Down  to  that  very  moment.” 

He  cries  with  sharp  i)ain.  He  can  say 
no  prayer  for  success  to  the  arms  of  Eng¬ 
land,  nor  thanksgiving  for  her  victories. 
This  is  the  strange  light  under  which  his 
contemporary  eyes  regarded  the  action  of 
England,  at  a  moment  upon  which  we  now 
look  back  with  so  much  pride.  Words¬ 
worth  looks  on  and  sees  the  expedition 
fitted  out,  the  fleets  ready  to  sail,  with  tears 
of  indignant  passion  in  his  eyes.  “  Oh 
pity  and  shame?”  he  cries.  To  him  this 
intervention  so  potential  as  it  turned  out 
to  be — so  splendidly  different,  as  many' 
people  think  it,  from  anything  England 
could  or  would  do  now — was  an  act  which 
tore  away 

“  By  violence  at  one  decisive  rent 

From  the  best  youth  in  England  their  dear  pride 

Their  joy  in  England.” 

Thus  Strongly  does  Time  change  the  as¬ 
pect  of  affairs,  and  blind  one  generation  to 
the  hopes  and  passions  of  another. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  stormy  and  ter¬ 
rible  chapter  in  Wordsworth’s  life  was  but 
the  natural  outbreak  of  revolutionary  feel¬ 
ing  so  common  in  human  experience,  an 
episode  which,  while  full  of  youth’s  wild¬ 
est  vagaries,  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
equally  natural  conservatism  of  maturer 
years.  We  think,  however,  that  the  effect 
it  produced  on  the  {>oet’s  mind  and  genius 
gives  it  a  more  important  character. 
There  is  something  in  the  peculiar  tone 
of  his  philosophy  throughout  all  his  after¬ 
life  which  tells  of  a  great  shock  undergone, 
and  an  immense  mental  effort  made,  to 
justify  those  ways  of  God  to  man  which 
are  at  once  the  stumbling-block  and  the 
strong  hold  of  all  thinking  souls.  Personal 
loss  would  not  have  driven  his  disciplined 
and  self-controlled  nature  into  bitter  and 
painful  encounter  with  this  great  problem 
as  it  does  some  minds  ;  but  the  vast  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  nation’s  well-being,  and  the  still 
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more  poignant  misery  of  beholding  what 
seemed  to  him  the  holiest  and  highest  of 
causes  lost  in  excess  and  crime,  was  such 
an  argument  as  might  well  have  moved 
the  calmest.  He  could  not  accept  it 
without  an  effort  to  account  for  it,  and 
harmonize  this  extraordinary  undercurrent 
of  discord  which  seemed  to  have  broken 
into  the  majestic  chorus  of  the  universe 
by  will  of  the  devil,  not  by  will  of  God. 
And  accordingly  he  tells  us  with  lofty  sad¬ 
ness  how,  in  the  downfall  of  his  hopes,  he 
was  not  without  that  consolation  and 
“  creed  of  reconcilement  ”  which  the  old 
prophets  had  when  they  were  called  by 
their  duty  to  denounce  punishment  and 
vengeance,  or  to  see  their  threats  fulfilled. 
This  is  the  conclusion  he  comes  to  while 
yet  his  heart  is  wrung  and  all  his  nerves 
tingling 

"  Then  was  the  truth  received  into  my  heart 
That  under  transient  sorrow  earth  can  bring, 

If  from  the  afflictions  somehow  do  not  grow, 
Honor  which  could  not  else  have  been  ;  a  faith 
For  Christians,  and  a  sanctity, — 

_  If  new  strength  be  not  given,  nor  old  restored, 
The  fault  is  ours,  not  nature's.” 

Thus  from  this  great  shock  and  mental 
tempest  came  the  melancholy  yet  lofty 
philosophy  which  runs  through  all  Words¬ 
worth’s  works — his  constant  endeavor  to 
jirove,  if  we  may  use  such  words,  the 
reasonableness  of  sorrow  in  the  theory  of 
human  existence— the  necessity  for  it, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  use,  which  justified 
its  employment.  “Honor,  which  could 
not  else  hare  been''  This  is  putting  the 
argiiment  in  a  much  stronger  way  than 
that  sickening  suggestion  that  “  every¬ 
thing  is  for  the  best,”  with  which  the  com¬ 
monplace  comforters  of  this  world  do  their 
little  possible  to  aggravate  grief,  'i'he 
reader  will  find  how  jjersistently  Words¬ 
worth  holds  by  this  thread  of  belief 
through  all  his  works.  He  makes  it  a 
principle  even  that  sorrow  past  becomes 
lovely,  “  not  sorrow,  but  delight and 
that  there  is  misery 

“  That  is  not  pain 

To  hear  of,  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
Therefrom  to  humankind,  and  what  we  are.” 

This  is  his  constant  theme.  He  will  allow 
no  grief  to  be  dwelt  upon  for  itself — no 
pang  to  be  suffered  without  some  com¬ 
pensation.  “  The  purposes  of  wisdom 
ask  no  more,”  is  his  verdict  after  the  first 
tears  have  been  shed,  and  the  first  sharp 
pang  of  pity  has  gone  through  the  heart 
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His  “  Wanderer  ”  turns  away  “  and  walks 
along  the  road  in  happiness,”  when  he 
sees  how  calmly  nature  has  composed  the 
ruin  and  disarray  of  Margaret’s  deserted 
cottage.  Anguish  and  despair,  however 
bitter,  must  ])ass  away,  and  good  remains, 
or  ought  to  remain,  in  their  place.  This 
is  the  imperative  doctrine  which  he 
preaches,  perhaps  all  the  more  earnestly 
because  it  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  hold 
by  it  through  all  the  miseries  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  doctrine  with  which,  in  the  face 
of  the  gigantic  calamities  of  France,  he 
had  endeavored  to  comfort  his  own  sore 
and  bitterly  disapiK)inted  heart. 

After  he  returned  to  England — “un¬ 
willingly,”  he  says — he  lived  what  he  him¬ 
self  calls  an  “  undomestic  wanderer’s 
life”  for  some  two  years.  His  friends 
wished  him  to  enter  the  Church,  which  he 
was  now  of  fit  age  to  do  ;  and  he  himself, 
anxious  by  any  means  to  escape  that 
necessity,  made  some  attempts  to  gain 
admittance  into  the  feverish  field  of 
Journalism.  But  it  is  clear  that  his  desul¬ 
tory  and  self-governed  youth  had  not 
qualified  him  for  the  regular  work  and 
restraint  which  any  profession  would  have 
demanded ;  and  both  these  dangers  were 
speedily  staved  off  by  the  death  of  Raisley 
Calvert,  a  young  friend  with  whom  he  had 
been  travelling,  whom  he  attended  through 
his  last  illness,  and  who  left  to  him  the 
sum  of  j(^goo.  This  was  no  great  fortune, 
it  is  true,  but  to  Wordsworth,  who  had 
nothing,  it  meant  independence,  and  al¬ 
most  salvation.  “  This  bequest,”  he  wrote 
some  years  later  to  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
“was  from  a  young  man  with  whom, 
though  I  call  him  friend,  I  had  had  but 
little  connection ;  and  the  act  was  done 
entirely  from  a  confidence  on  his  part 
that  I  had  powers  and  attainments  which 
might  be  of  use  to  mankind.”  This  opened 
at  once  a  new  life  to  the  poet ;  the  troub¬ 
lous  and  uncertain  existence  of  his  early 
years  came  to  an  end,  and  with  grateful 
gladness  Wordsworth  settled  down,  as  so 
few  people  are  able  to  do,  to  carry  out 
his  own  theory  of  life,  and  shape  his 
career  as  he  pleased.  Even  at  this  early 
period,  a  |>ervading  consciousness  that  he 
was  not  as  other  men  are,  and  that  it  was 
fit  and  becoming  that  extraordinary  means 
should  be  taken  by  Providence  and  his 
friends  to  fit  him  for  his  mission,  is  evident 
in  all  he  says.  Thus  he  celebrates  the 
memory  of  his  young  benefactor  with  a 
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sense  that  ]X)or  Calvert’s  life  has  been 
well  expended  in  this  final  effort,  and  that 
he  has  acquired  by  it  a  title  to  immortal¬ 
ity.  “  This  care  was  thine,"  he  says, 
‘‘•That  I,  if  frugal  and  severe,  might  stray 
Where’er  I  liked,  and  finally  array 
My  temples  with  the  muses’  diadem. 

Hence  if  in  freedom  I  have  loved  the  truth — 

If  there  l<  aught  of  pure,  or  ^ood,  or  great, 

In  my  past  verse,  or  shall  be  m  the  lays 
Of  highest  mood  which  now  I  meditate — 

It  gladdens  me,  oh  worthy,  short-lived  youth, 

To  think  how  much  of  this  will  be  thy  praise.” 

It  was  at  this  point,  all  its  early  dis¬ 
turbances  and  convulsions  being  over, 
that  the  poet’s  life,  as  we  have  learned 
to  know  it — the  serene  sober  existence, 
“  plain  living  and  high  thinking,"  which  he 
afterwards  made  into  an  ideal  life  among 
the  Westmoreland  hills — began.  The 
choice  was  a  strange  one  to  be  made  by  a 
young  man,  just  twenty-four,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  shown  a  love  for  wandering  and 
adventure,  and  who  had  just  come  through 
a  crisis  of  intense  political  excitement.  To 
such  a  one,  the  observer  would  naturally 
conclude,  active  life,  society,  the  applause 
of  his  fellows,  and  intercourse  with  them, 
would  have  been  the  first  things  sought ; 
but  such  was  not  the  decision  of  Words¬ 
worth.  His  head  was  full  of  the  highest 
theories  of  life  and  poetry,  and  he  was 
already  his  own  judge  and  standard, 
holding  lightly  the  opinions  of  others. 
There  is  a  certain  mist  of  ardor  and 
friendliness  in  youth  which  conceals 
the  harsher  features  of  character;  but 
already  it  is  apparent  that  Wordsworth 
considered  most  things  primarily  as  edu¬ 
cating  influences  for  himself,  and  means 
of  perfecting  his  individual  being.  For 
this,  in  a  great  degree,  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  had  been ;  and  for  this — with  all 
tenderness,  with  all  grateful  affection 
acknowledged,  but  still  for  this — poor 
Calvert  died.  What  could  men  do  for  the 
man  whom  already  (Jod  had  so  marked 
out  for  special  care  and  training  ?  The 
world  was  profoundly  interested  m  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  done  to  increase  his 
powers  and  develop  them,  but  the  world 
was  incapable  of  helping  much  in  that 
great  work.  Nature,  his  nurse  and  in¬ 
structress  of  old,  and  tlie  silence  and  quiet 
in  which  alone  great  seeds  of  thought  can 
germinate,  and  great  projects  ripen — these 
were  the  aids  which  he  needed  most. 

And  here,  too,  another  personage  comes 
into  the  tale.  The  brothers  of  Words¬ 


worth  were  all  by  this  time  afloat  on  the 
world ;  one  in  business  as  a  solicitor  in 
London,  one  at  sea  in  that  noble  East 
India  Company’s  service,  which  then 
opened  a  career  to  sailors ;  and  one  enter¬ 
ing  ui)on  that  highly  successful  career  ol 
fellowships  and  prosi>erities  which  ended 
in  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  only  other  member  of  the 
family,  Dorothy,  the  sole  sister,  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  home  of  an  uncle.  Her 
character  was  a  peculiar  one.  She  was 
im])etuous,  impulsive,  and  irregular — the 
kind  of  creature  who  flourishes  best  in  the 
indulgent  atmosphere  of  a  natural  home. 
She  had  been  separated  from  her  brother 
since  their  childhood,  and  now  at  the  first 
moment  when  their  reunion  was  possible, 
seems  to  have  nished  to  him  with  all  the 
impetuosity  of  her  nature.  Without 
taking  his  sister  into  consideration,  no 
just  estimate  can  be  formed  of  Words¬ 
worth.  He  was,  as  it  were,  henceforward 
the  spokesman  to  the  world  of  two  souls. 
It  was  not  that  she  visibly  or  consciously 
aided  and  stimulated  him,  but  that  she 
was  him — a  second  pair  of  eyes  to  see,  a 
second  and  more  delicate  intuition  to  dis¬ 
cern,  a  second  heart  to  enter  into  all  that 
came  before  their  mutual  observation. 
This  union  was  so  close,  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  it  becomes  difficult  to  discern 
which  is  the  brother  and  which  the  sister. 
She  was  part  not  only  of  his  life,  but  of  his 
imagination.  He  saw  by  her,  felt  through 
her;  at  her  touch  the  strings  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  began  to  thrill,  the  great  melodies 
awoke.  Her  journals  are  Wordsworth  in 
prose,  just  as  his  poems  are  Dorothy  in 
verse.  The  one  .soul  kindled  at  the  other. 
The  brother  and  sister  met  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  youthful  affection,  strength¬ 
ened  and  concentrated  by  their  long  sep¬ 
aration,  and  the  delightful  sense  that  here 
at  last  was  the  possibility  of  making  for 
themselves  a  home.  He  had  the  income 
ari.sing  from  his  ;^9oo;  she  had  j^ioo,  a 
legacy  which  some  kind  soul  had  left  her ; 
— and  with  this,  in  their  innocent  frugality 
and  courage,  they  faced  the  world  like  a 
new  pair  of  babes  in  the  wood.  Their 
aspirations  in  one  way  were  infinite,  but 
in  another,  modest  as  any  cottager’s. 
Daily  bread  sufficed  them,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ure  to  be  derived  from  nature,  who  is 
cheap,  and  gives  herself  lavishly  without 
thought  or  hope  of  reward.  The  house  in 
which  they  settled  would  seem  to  ha\e 
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been  the  first  rural  cottage  which  struck 
their  fancy.  It  was  not  even  in  their 
native  district,  which  had  so  many  at¬ 
tractions  to  them  both,  but  in  the  tamer 
scenery  of  Dorsetshire,  if  anything  can  be 
called  tame  which  is  near  the  sea.  “  The 
place  was  very  retired,  with  little  or  no 
society,  and  a  post  only  once  a  week.” 
It  was  called  Racedown  Lodge,  near 
Crewkeme.  “  I  think  Racedown  is  the 
place  dearest  to  my  recollections  upon 
the  whole  surface  of  the  island,”  Miss 
Wordsworth  wrote  at  a  later  period,  with 
fond  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  first  home 
I  had.”  Here  the  two  young  poets— ^for 
such  they  were,  though  one  was  voiceless 
— lived  and  mused,  and  observed  every¬ 
thing  that  passed  around  them.  They 
took  long  walks  on  the  breezy  downs,  and 
gazed  with  brilliant  young  eyes  which 
noted  every  ripple  and  change  of  color 
over  the  sea.  They  gardened,  no  doubt, 
full  of  novel  delight  in  the  space  of  ground 
which,  for  the  moment,  they  called  their 
own,  and  read  with  industry — “  if  reading 
can  ever  deserve  the  name  of  industr)',” 
Wordsworth  says,  with  his  i)erennial  in¬ 
difference  to  books.  Their  own  youthful 
vigor  and  freshness  of  feeling,  and  un¬ 
bounded  hope,  no  doubt,  kept  them  from 
any  oppressive  sense  of  the  monotony  of 
their  existence ;  and  so  completely  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  congenial  were  the  i)air,  that 
their  own  society  seems  to  have  sufficed 
them  for  two  long  years,  during  which 
there  is  no  record  of  their  career.  In  this 
period  Wordsworth  wrote  his  one  drama, 
“  The  Borderers,”  a  performance  scarcely 
worthy  of  him,  which  did  not  see  the  light 
for  fifty  years,  and  which  even  now,  we 
believe,  is  known  to  the  great  majority  of 
his  readers  only  by  name.  And  up  to  this 
time  we  are  not  aware  that  he  had  done  any¬ 
thing  which  could,  by  any  but  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  insight,  be  considered  as  af¬ 
fording  promise  of  the  splendid  future  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  had  published  a  volume  of 
“  Descriptive  Sketches  of  Lake  and  Alpine 
Scenery,”  not  much  above  the  average  of 
university  composition,  a  few  years  before ; 
but  it  would  have  required  the  eye  of  a 
true  seer — one  jwssessed  with  the  gift  of 
divination — to  discern  the  author  of  “  The 
-  Excursion  ”  in  those  smooth  and  softly- 
flowing  lines. 

Such  a  seer,  however,  there  was,  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  kindred  gift  of  genius, 
as  well  as  by  that  ardent  youthful  enthu^ 
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siasm  which  so  often  makes  a  right  guess, 
though  on  perfectly  fallacious  grounds. 
The  name  of  this  first  critic  who  knew 
how  to  appreciate  Wordsworth,  and  fore¬ 
saw  his  future  glory,  was  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  “^Idom,  if  ever,”  he  had 
said  some  time  before,  after  reading  the 
“  Descriptive  Sketches,”  “  was  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  an  original  ix>etic  genius  above 
the  literaty  horizon  more  evidently  an¬ 
nounced.”  We  are  not  told  how  the  two 
poets  were  brought  to  i>ersonal  knowledge 
of  each  other  ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1 797, 
Coleridge  appeared  at  Racedown,  and 
their  friendship  seems  to  have  at  once 
become  most  warm  and  close.  They 
plunged  into  sudden  acquaintance,  sudden 
love.  There  is  something  very  whimsical 
in  Miss  Wordsworth’s  record  of  the  first 
evening  they  spent  together.  “  The  first 
thing,”  she  says,  “  that  was  read  after  he 
came,  was  William’s  new  poem,  the 
‘  Ruined  Cottage  ’  ”  (afterwards  embodied 
in  the  first  book  of  “The  Excursion”), 
“  w'ith  which  he  was  much  delighted ;  and 
after  tea  he  repeated  to  us  two  acts  and  a 
half  of  his  tragedy  ‘Osorio.’  The  next 
evening  William  read  his  tragedy,  ‘  The 
Borderers.’  ”  This  was  an  appalling  com¬ 
mencement  ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
temptation  to  smile  over  such  a  portentous 
way  of  occupying  the  placid  nothingness 
of  an  evening  “  after  tea,”  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  sublime  mutual  confidence  of 
the  two  poets,  their  intense  youthful  grav¬ 
ity,  and  superiority  to  all  that  is  ridiculous 
in  the  situation,  and  their  absorption  in 
the  grand  pursuit  which  was  opening  be¬ 
fore  them,  which  turns  the  reader’s  smile 
into  sympathy.  Great  as  .their  fame  is 
now,  and  much  as  they  have  accomplished, 
no  doubt  there  glimmered  before  them, 
in  the  golden  mist  of  these  early  days, 
many  an  impossible  feat  and  triumph 
greater  than  any  reality.  They  exhausted 
themselves  in  eager  theories,  exchanging 
plans  and  fancies  as  they  walked  with 
their  young  heads  reaching  the  skies  over 
the  combs  and  uplands.  Half  spectator, 
half  inspirer,  the  deep-eyed  rapid  girl 
between  them  heard  and  saw,  and  felt 
and  enhanced  every  passing  thought  and 
scheme ;  and,  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
borders  on  extravagance,  they  all  wor¬ 
shipped  and  applauded  each  other.  “He 
is  a  wonderful  man,”  writes  Miss  Words¬ 
worth  of  Coleridge.  “  His  conversation 
teems  with  soul,  mind,  and  spirit.”  Cole- 
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ridge,  on  his  part,  describes  “  Wordsworth 
and  his  exquisite  sister”  with  equal  fervor. 
“  I  speak  with  heartfelt  sincerity,  and  I 
think  unblinded  judgment,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  feel  a  little  man  by  his  side,” 
he  writes  ;  and  adds  of  Dorothy,  “  In 
every  motion  her  innocent  soul  outbeams 
so  brightly,  that  who  saw  her  would  say 
^uilt  w'as  a  thing  im{X)ssible  with  her.  Her 
information  is  various,  her  eye  watchful 
in  observation  of  nature,  and  her  taste  a 
perfect  electrometer.” 

This  rapid,  mutual  conquest  of  each 
other  made  by  the  three  friends  advanced 
so  quickly,  that  in  a  month  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  acquaintance,  the  Words¬ 
worths  removed  from  Racedown  to  Som¬ 
ersetshire,  to  a  house  called  Alfoxden, 
near  Nether-Stowey,  in  which  village 
Coleridge  lived.  This  house  was  much 
larger  than  their  previous  one,  and  the 
country  delighted  them  by  its  beauty  ;  but 
“  one  ])rincipal  inducement  was  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  society,”  says  Miss  Wordsworth. 
They  remained  here  for  nearly  a  year, 
which  Wordsworth  himself  describes  as 
“a  very  pleasant  and  productive  time  of 
my  life.”  De  Quincey  gives  a  curious 
sketch  of  the  feelings  of  poor  little  Mrs. 
Coleridge  (for  the  poet  was  already  mar¬ 
ried),  who  could  neither  walk  nor  talk, 
w’hen  the  bright  apparition  of  Dorothy 
Wordsworth,  not  pretty,  like  the  wedded 
Sara,  but  brilliant,  hasty,  sensitive,  and 
sympathetic,  burst  upon  her — the  sharer 
of  all  the  long  rambles,  and  all  the  desul¬ 
tory  wonderful  conversations  which  were 
Greek  and  Hebrew  to  herself.  With 
these  little  vexations,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  do ;  but  wonderful  were  the 
wanderings  by  hill  and  dale,  and  sweet 
that  summer,  “  under  whose  indulgent 
shade,” — 

“  Upon  smooth  Quantock’s  airy  ridge  we  roved 
Unchecked,  or  loitered  ’mid  her  sylvan  combs.” 

The  three  made  all  manner  of  expedi¬ 
tions  about  the  beautiful  country,  and  all 
day  long  strayed,  as  we  have  said,  with 
their  heads  in  the  clouds,  weaving  these 
visionary  gossamer-webs  of  poetry,  all 
jewelled  and  glorious  with  the  dews  of 
their  youth,  about  every  bush  and  brae : 

“  Thou  in  bewitching  words,  with  happy  heart, 
Didst  chant  the  vision  of  that  ancient  man, 

The  bright-eyed  mariner,  and  rueful  woes 
Didst  utter  of  the  Ladye  Christabel. 

And  I,  associate  with  such  labors,  steeped 
In  soft  forgetfulness  the  livelong  hours, 


Murmuring  of  him  who,  joyous  hap,  was  found. 
After  the  perils  of  his  moonlight  ride. 

Near  the  loud  waterfall ;  or  her  who  sate 
In  misery  near  the  miserable  Thom.” 

The  communion  of  spirits  even  went 
farther  than  this.  The  “  Ancient  Mariner,” 
for  instance,  was  intended  to  have  been  a 
composition  by  the  hands  of  both  poets, 
and  was  destined  to  pay  the  expense  of 
one  of  their  little  excursions.  Words¬ 
worth  suggested  (he  himself  tells  us)  the 
incident  of  the  albatross,  and  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  ship  by  the  dead  sailors,  and 
furnished  even  an  actual  line  or  two  to 
the  poem  ;  but  “  our  respective  manners,” 
he  says,  “  proved  so  widely  different,  that 
it  would  have  been  quite  presumptuous 
in  me  to  do  anything  but  separate  from 
an  undertaking  upon  which  I  could  only 
have  been  a  clog.”  This  idea,  however, 
of  mutual  publication,  was  the  origin  of 
the  “  Lyrical  Ballads,”  which  received  so 
strange  a  reception  from  the  world.  The 
“  Ancient  Mariner  ”  grew  out  of  its  first 
slight  design  into  the  great  and  wonderful 
poem  it  is  ;  and  the  little  excursion  among 
the  Quantock  Hills  gave  rise  to  the  bold¬ 
est  new  essay  in  literature  that  had  been 
heard  of  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  “Lyrical  Ballads”  were  published 
in  September,  1798.  The  volume  con¬ 
sisted  of  Coleridge’s  great  poem,  and  of 
many  of  Wordsworth’s,  which  are  as  fine 
as  anything  he  ever  wrote.  Among  them 
are  the  exquisite  “  Anecdote  for  Fathers” 
— most  clumsy  of  titles,  and  most  lovely 
of  verses ;  the  “  Lines  written  in  Early 
“  We  are  Seven  ;  ”  and  the 
“  Tintern  Abbey.”  The  volume 
containing  ail  these  and  many  more  was 
published  by  Mr.  Cottle,  the  friend  of 
Coleridge,  in  Bristol,  who  gave  Words¬ 
worth  thirty  iK>unds  for  his  share  in  it. 
The  book,  however,  sold  so  poorly,  having 
been  assailed  by  almost  every  critic  who 
noticed  it,  that  when  Cottle,  a  short  time 
after,  sold  his  copyrights  to  Longman  in 
London,  he  found  this  was  considered 
absolutely  of  no  value,  and  restored  it  to 
its  authors.  This  was,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  volume  which  contained  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  “  Ancient  Mariner,”  a  poem  which 
was  certainly  not  open  to  the  charges  of 
puerility  and  commonplace  which  were 
made  against  his  brother  poet  It  was  by 
Wordsworth,  however,  that  the  book  was 
to  stand  or  fall.  Unfortunately  there  was 
in  its  very  plan  a  certain  polemical  ten- 
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dency  and  challenge  which  roused  all  the 
existing  world  of  critics  against  it  The 
young  poet  set  himself  to  instruct  man¬ 
kind,  not  only  in  the  legitimate  way,  by 
the  real  message  which  he  had  to  deliver, 
but  by  revolutionizing  the  very  form  ana 
fashion  under  which  iwetry  had  hitherto 
taught  the  world.  This  was  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  matter  from  Cowper's  loyal  return  to 
that  stately  medium  of  blank  verse,  which 
has  been  so  dear  to  all  the  greatest  of 
English  poets.  It  was  a  fanciful  theory, 
brought  into  being  in  the  numberless  dis¬ 
cussions  which  arose  between  the  two 
young  enthusiasts,  who  combined  with  the 
fervor  of  their  personal  convictions  a  cer¬ 
tain  contempt  for  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  heightened  by  confidence  in  its 
inevitable  docility,  and  submission  one 
time  or  another  to  themselves,  its  natural 
leaders.  TTiey  knew,  and  were  rather 
pleased  to  think,  that  critics  would  be 
puzzled  and  startled;  but  they  did  not 
understand  nor  believe  it  jxissible  that 
they  themselves  might  strain  their  theory 
into  extravagance,  and  go  further  than 
good  taste  or  good  sense  sanctioned. 
According  to  Coleridge’s  explanation  of 
this  theory,  he  himself  was  to  take  up  the 
supernatural  and  romantic,  as  in  the 
“Ancient  Mariner,”  whde  Wordsworth, 
whose  mind  took  a  different  bent,  was 
“  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  object,  to 
give  the  charm  of  novelty  to  the  things  of 
every  day,  and  to  excite  a  feeling  analogous 
to  the  supernatural  by  awakening  the 
mind’s  attention  to  the  lethargy  of  custom, 
and  directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the 
wonders  of  the  world  before  us — an  inex¬ 
haustible  treasure,  but  for  which,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and 
selfish  solicitude,  we  have  eyes  and  see 
not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that 
neither  feel  nor  understand.” 

This  attempt  to  teach  and  elevate  it  by 
ostentatiously  simple  means,  roused  the 
public  into  something  more  than  mere  dis¬ 
approval  ;  and  we  cannot  think  that  in 
this  its  decision  was  so  far  wrong  as,  in 
view  of  Wordsworth’s  eventual  fame,  the 
reader  of  to-day  would  be  warranted  in 
supposing.  To  begin  a  serious  and  affect¬ 
ing  poem  thus — 

“A  little  child,  dear  brother  Jim,” 

which,  as  originally  written,  was,  we  are 
told,  the  first  line  (now  incomplete)  of 
“We  are  Seven”  ;  to  concentrate  the  in¬ 


terest  in  a  first  volume  of  poetry  upon  so 
long  and  so  extraordinary  a  production  as 
the  “  Idiot  Boy”  ;  to  introduce  into  serious 
verse 

**  A  housdiold  tub,  like  one  of  those 

Which  women  use  to  wash  their  clothes ;  ”  — 

were  sins  sufficient  to  weigh  down  a  great 
many  beauties.  And  when  we  add  that 
all  this  was  done  not  accidentally,  but 
with  serious  intention,  and  from  a  height 
of  superiority,  as  if  something  sacred  and 
sublime  was  in  the  narrative  of  Johnny’s 
ride  and  Harry  Gill’s  shivering — something 
which  the  common  reader  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  refined  or  elevated  to  appreciate 
— the  indignation  of  the  public  ap|>ears, 
to  a  certain  extent,  justifiable.  This  fool¬ 
ish  and  quite  unnecessary  idea  was  insisted 
upon  as  the  very  essence  and  soul  of  the 
poet’s  mission  by  Wordsworth  himself, 
until  maturing  years  improved  his  percejv 
tions  and  taste.  Nothing  could  l)e  more 
distinctly  characteristic  of  the  self-absorp¬ 
tion  of  his  nature.  He  w’as  a  law  to  him¬ 
self.  The  example  of  all  older  poetry  and 
the  opinion  of  the  world  were  nothing  to 
him,  until  time  had  gradually  revealed  the 
fact,  which  is  so  often  imperceptible  to 
youth,  that  all  things  are  not  e<iually  im- 
j)ortant — that  in  poetry,  as  in  life,  there 
are  different  magnitudes,  and  that  the  full¬ 
est  tnith  to  nature  does  not  demand  a 
slavish  adherence  to  fact.  What  he  inten¬ 
ded  to  demonstrate  was,  that  the  feelings 
of  Betty  Foy  while  her  boy  was  lost  were 
as  deep  and  tragical,  and  as  worthy  of 
revelation  to  the  world,  as  would  have 
been  those  of  a  queen  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  perfectly  true.  The 
notion  that  any  one  denied  its  truth  exist¬ 
ed  only  in  Wordsworth’s  fancy.  But  the 
choice  of  such  collocjuial  familiarity  of 
treatment  as  suggests  a  jocular  rather  than 
a  serious  meaning,  the  absolute  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  the  incident,  and  the  absence  of 
any  attempt  to  give  dignity  or  grace  to  the 
story,  balked  its  effect  completely  as  an 
exix)sition  of  nature  ;  while  the  humor  in 
it  is  too  feeble,  too  diffuse,  to  give  it  a 
lively  comic  interest.  Cowper  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  be  quite  as  colloquial  and  realistic 
in  “John  Gilpin,”  with  electrical  effect; 
but  then  the  spirit  and  pure  fun  of  that 
performance  was  inimitable,  whereas 
Wordsworth’s  fun  never  rose  beyond  a 
tame  reflective  banter.  Thus,  in  his  long¬ 
est  poem,  he  failed,  and  failed  utterly,  in 
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the  very  purpose  which  he  declared  to  be 
his  chief  inspiration  ;  he  did  not  “  give  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  the  things  of  every 
day,”  nor  "‘excite  a  feeling  analogous  to 
the  supernatural  by  awakening  the  mind’s 
attention  to  the  lethargy  of  custom,  and 
directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world  before  us.”  This  was 
what  he  had  professed  and  undertaken  to 
do  ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  world, 
always  more  eager  to  seize  u|)on  a  visible 
failure  than  to  hail  a  modest  success, 
should  have  received  his  high  pretensions 
with  incredulity,  and  even  with  scoffing. 
Certainly  no  one  could  derive  much  infor¬ 
mation  about,  or  attain  a  deeiier  insight 
into,  human  nature,  by  means  of  Hetty 
Foy  and  old  Susan  Gale. 

Alongside  of  this  failure,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  certain  brief  and  delicate  studies  of 
humanity,  which  are  to  Betty  Foy  as  sun¬ 
shine  is  to  a  twinkling  tafier.  The  little 
girl  who  “lightly  draws  her  breath,  and 
feels  her  life  in  every  limb  ” — the  fanciful 
innocent  little  philosopher,  grave  in  his 
small  fiction,  as  if  it  were  the  solemnest 
tnith,  who  justifies  his  preference  of  one 
place  over  another  by  the  first  external 
circumstance  which  catches  his  eye, — “  At 
Kilve  there  was  no  weathercock  !”  These, 
without  any  ostentation  of  deeper  mean¬ 
ing,  with  all  the  grace  and  sweetness  of 
spontaneous  verse,  are  real  and  most  true 
expositions  of  nature — that  simple  yet 
complex  nature — separated  from  us  by  a 
distinction  more  subtile  and  strange  than 
any  which  exists  between  rich  and  |x)or — 
the  mind  of  a  child.  In  these  lovely  little 
poems,  however,  the  humbleness  of  the 
subject  is  no  way  dwelt  u})on.  Instinct¬ 
ively  the  poet  feels  that  a  child  is  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  alike,  and  with  a  most 
tender  hand  and  careful  eye  he  works  his 
minute  and  perfect  picture.  We  scarcely 
need  to  add,  what  is  nevertheless  most 
true,  that  in  this  early  volume  Wordsworth 
has  painted  some  states  of  the  mind  to  us 
in  a  few  words  with  a  nicety  and  truth 
which  are  exclusively  his  own,  and  in  lines 
which,  even  in  expression,  are  as  perfect 
as  anything  jiroduced  in  his  maturest  days. 
Who  but  Wordsworth  could  have  revealed 
“  That  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind  ”  t 
Who  but  he  would  have  ventured  to  defend 
the  sweet  indolence  of  youth — the  wood¬ 
land  musings,  which  he  preferred  to  his 
books. 
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“  By  Esthwaite  lake. 

When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why  ** — 

not  by  any  boyish  excuse  or  claim  for 
indulgence,  but  by  the  true  philosophical 
suggestion,  that  « 

“  We  can  feed  these  minds  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness’’  f 

These  sweet  snatches  of  profound  yet 
simple  thought  were  perhaps  too  brief 
and  too  unobtrusive  to  catch  at  the  first 
glimpse  the  public  eye,  and  all  were 
sluni|)ed  up  together  in  the  indiscriminate 
opprobrium  called  forth  by  the  inane  sim¬ 
plicities  of  Goody  Blake  and  Betty  Foy. 
What  is  still  more  memorable,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  poet  himself  seems  to 
have  been  unaware  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  the  confusion  of  his 
youth,  amid  all  the  tumult  of  rising  and 
developing  powers,  he  knew  no  more  than 
his  audience  which  was  the' true  and  which 
the  fictitious ;  nay,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  the  inferior  work  ap^ieared  to  him 
more  important  and  better  than  the  best. 
He  tells  us  with  a  simple  elation  of  the 
“Idiot  Boy,” — “This  long  poem  was 
composed  in  the  groves  of  Alfoxden  al¬ 
most  extempore — not  a  word,  I  believe, 
being  corrected,  though  one  stanza  was 
omitted.  I  mention  this  in  gratitude  to 
those  happy  moments,  for,  in  truth,  I 
never  wrote  anything  with  so  much  glee.” 
This  curious  boyish  simplicity,  delighted 
with  the  thought  that  its  production  was 
“  almost  extempore,”  and  that  “  not  a 
word  was  corrected,”  blunts  the  edge  of 
the  critic's  comment,  and  melts  him  into 
indulgence.  It  is  doubly  strange  and 
doubly  subduing  to  find  so  simple  a  de¬ 
lusion  in  the  mind  of  one  who  was  so  deep  a 
student  of  his  own  nature,  and  had  already 
so  high  a  theory  of  his  mission  and  work. 
But  there  are  other  traces  besides  this 
of  Wordsworth’s  youth.  The  “  dear  bro¬ 
ther  Jim”  of  “We  are  Seven,” — an  alto¬ 
gether  unnecessary  and  fantastical  adjunct 
— was  added,  in  the  spirit  of  sheer  non¬ 
sense,  at  Coleridge's  urgent  prayer.  “  We 
all  enjoyed  the  joke  of  putting  in  our  friend 
James  Tobin’s  name,”  says  Wordsworth, 
with  a  boyish  inability  to  resist  the  mis¬ 
chief,  though  he  objects  to  the  rhyme  as 
ridiculous.  Thus  the  two  gravest  figures 
in  modem  literature  pause  perforce  in  the 
dear  foolishness  of  youth,  to  have  their 
laugh  out  in  spite  of  art  and  fitness  ;  and 
the  reader  forgives  them  for  the  sake  of 
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this  pleasant  bit  of  revelation,  though  it 
was  not  intended  for  his  eye. 

The  mixture  of  success  and  failure  to 
which  we  have  just  referred  reappears  in 
almost  identically  the  same  manner  in  the 
greater  work  written  at  this  time,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  be  published  in  this  volume, 
but  which  did  not  see  the  light  for  many 
years — the  poem  of  “  Peter  Bell.”  Here 
once  more  the  poet  breaks  down  in  what 
he  means  to  be  the  most  intjK>rtant  part 
of  his  work,  and  makes  a  brilliant  success 
at  a  point  were  it  has  never  occurred  to 
him  to  seek  it.  We  know  no  description 
of  the  kind  which  can  bear  comparison  with 
the  first  part  of  “  Peter  Bell.”  The  sketch 
of  the  Potter  is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
pictures  which,  once  produced,  nothing 
can  obliterate.  It  is  simple  fact,  true  to 
the  individual  man’s  outward  appearance, 
temper,  manners,  and  character,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  photograph  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  absolute  truth,  embracing  a  whole  race 
of  men,  transcending  the  little  limits  of 
the  generations,  true  to-day  and  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Nor  is  it  the  portrait  of  the 
Potter  alone  which  is  set  before  us.  With 
a  subtle  skill  the  poet  brings  in  himself, 
with  all  his  fine  perceptions,  the  vision 
and  faculty  divine  of  his  own  eyes  and 
soul,  as  painters  sometimes  bring  in  a  ten¬ 
der  and  visionary  background  of  blue  sky, 
to  throw  up  and  bring  into  fuller  relief  the 
rude  figure  that  occupies  the  front  of  the 
picture.  A  certain  cunning,  unexpressed 
wonder,  and  comparison  of  this  strange 
being  with  himself,  is,  we  can  see  all 
through,  in  Wordsworth’s  thoughts — a 
comparison  which,  all  unseen  as  he  feels 
himself  to  be,  makes  him  at  once  smile 
and  sigh.  Thus,  with  a  half-humorous, 
half-wistful  minuteness,  he  shows  us  in 
glimpses  the  world  so  lovely  to  himself, 
which  surrounds  that  unawakened  soul ; 
the  hamlets  which  lie  “deep  and  low,” 
each  “  beneath  its  little  patch  of  sky  and 
little  lot  of  stars ;  ”  the  “  tender  grass  ” 
“leading  its  earliest  green  along  the 
lane  ;  ”  the  unconscious  sweetness  of  the 
April  mom,  through  which  “  the  soul  of 
happy  sound  is  spread ;  ”  the  soft  blue 
sky  melting  through  the  high  branches  on 
the  forest’s  edge.  All  this  rises  softly  be¬ 
fore  us,  while  Peter,  unconcerned  and 
rude,  leading  his  lawless  life  in  the  midst, 
roving  among  the  vales  and  streams, 
sleeping  beside  his  asses  on  the  hills, 
couched  on  the  warm  heath,  below  the  sun- 
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shine  or  under  the  trees,  and  neither  noting 
nor  caring,  trudges  through  the  whole 
with  the  surly  half  contempt  of  his  kind. 

"  Though  Nature  could  not  touch  his  heart 
By  lovely  forms,  and  silent  weather, 

And  tender  sounds,  yet  vou  might  see 
At  once,  that  Peter  Bell  and  she 
Had  often  been  together. 

A  savage  wildness  round  him  hung 
As  of  a  dweller  out  of  doors  ; 

In  his  whole  figure  and  his  mien 
A  savage  character  was  seen 
Of  mountains  and  of  dreary  moors. 

To  all  the  unshaped  half-human  thoughts 

Which  solitary  Nature  feeds 

’Mid  summer  storms  or  winter's  ice. 

Had  Peter  joined  whatever  vice 
The  cruel  city  breeds. 

His  face  was  keen  as  is  the  wind 
That  cuts  along  the  hawthorn-fence  ; 

Of  courage  you  saw  little  there, 

But,  in  its  stead,  a  medley  air 
Of  cunning  and  of  impudence. 

He  had  a  dark  and  sidelong  walk. 

And  long  and  slouching  was  his  gait ; 

Beneath  his  looks  so  bare  and  bold. 

You  might  perceive,  his  spirit  cold 
Was  playing  with  some  inward  bait. 

His  forehead  wrinkled  was  and  furred  ; 

A  work,  one  half  of  which  was  done 
By  thinking  of  his  ’  vahent  ’  and  ‘  hows 
And  half,  by  knitting  of  his  brows 
Beneath  the  glaring  sun. 

There  was  a  hardness  in  his  cheek. 

There  was  a  hardness  in  his  eye. 

As  if  the  man  had  fixed  his  face. 

In  many  a  solitary  place. 

Against  the  wind  and  opten  sky  1  ’’ 

The  manner  in  which  this  wonderful 
portrait  is  made  to  expound  and  set  forth, 
not  only  its  own  feelingless  and  rude 
character,  but  at  the  same  time  the  poetic 
nature  behind  and  around  it,  is  marvel¬ 
lous.  It  is  the  most  forcible  and  terse 
analysis,  and  yet  it  is  no  analysis,  but  a 
reproduction  of  two  tyi>es  of  humanity  the 
most  distinct  and  apart  from  each  other. 
The  power  and  truth  of  the  picture  is 
brought  out,  not  by  sympathy,  but  by  the 
reverse  of  sympathy — the  writer  and  his 
subject  standing,  as  it  were,  at  the  two 
opi)Osite  poles  of  existence.  Strange  is 
the  effect,  however,  when  the  reader  turns 
from  this  amazing  beginning  to  the  “  tale” 
so  called  which  follows,  and  learns  how 
Peter  found  an  ass  upon  the  banks  of 
“  the  murmuring  river  Swale  ”  ;  how  the 
ass, 

“  With  motion  duU, 

Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turned  round  his  long  left  ear ;  ’’ 
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how  he  lengthened  out 

“  More  ruefully  a  deep-drawn  shout, 

The  hard  dry  see-saw  of  his  horrible  bray ;  ” 

how  Peter  found  the  corpse  of  the  poor 
animal’s  master  in  the  water,  and  was 
guided  by  the  ass  home  to  the  poor  man’s 
cottage,  carrying  the  news  of  his  death  to 
his  widow  and  children  ;  and  how  the 
stillness  and  solemnity  of  the  night,  and 
this  strange  adventure,  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  Potter,  that  he 

“  Forsook  his  crimes,  renounced  his  folly. 

And  after  ten  months'  melancholy 

Became  a  good  and  honest  man.” 

Here  the  fall  in  power  and  interest  from 
the  picture  of  the  man  to  the  record  of 
his  doings  is  very  notable.  The  one  is 
instinct  with  life  and  meaning  ;  the  other 
maundering,  diffuse,  and  obscure  :  the  one 
a  model  of  continuous  thought  and  happy 
expressions  ;  the  other  strained  into  ludi¬ 
crous  simplicity  and  fact-faithfulness,  pro¬ 
voking  laughter  at  its  most  solemn  mo¬ 
ment,  yet  not  bold  enough  to  rise  into 
true  humor.  This  distinction  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  and  shows  at  once  how  true  was 
the  poet’s  instinct  and  how  imperfect  his 
theory.  “The  tale,”  he  himself  informs 
us,  “was  founded  upon  an  anecdote  I 
read  in  a  newspaper  of  an  ass  being  found 
hanging  his  head  over  a  canal  in  a  wretch¬ 
ed  iwsition.  U|X)n  examination  a  dead 
body  was  found  in  the  water,  and  proved 
to  be  the  body  of  his  master.  In  the 
woods  of  Alfoxden  I  used  to  take  great 
delight  in  noticing  the  habits,  traits,  and 
physiognomy  of  asses  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  was  thus  put  upon  writing  the  poem 
of  ‘  Peter  Pell  ’  out  of  liking  for  the  crea¬ 
ture  that  is  so  often  dreadfully  abused.” 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  it  was  for  the 
story  that  the  poem  was  written.  Words¬ 
worth’s  intention,  no  doubt,  was  to  prove 
that  his  simple  banal  tale  about  an  ass 
and  a  drowned  pedlar  would  instruct  the 
world  as  much  as  a  greater  subject,  and  re¬ 
veal  to  it,  as  no  one  had  yet  revealed,  the 
virtues  of  asses  and  their  masters.  This 
was  his  meaning — but  (lenius  balked  him, 
and,  by  the  way,  without  any  set  purix).se 
or  didactic  meaning,  made  this  picture  of 
the  wild  tramp  and  wandefer  a  picture 
which  can  never  die. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  history. 
The  volume  of  “Lyrical  Ballads”  had 
been  just  published,  when,  with  a  philos¬ 
ophy  or  indifference  which  probably  was 


partly  affected,  the  three  young  origina* 
tors  of  it — for  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  her  share  in  the 
book,  though  she  never  wrote  a  line — set 
off  for  the  Continent.  The  Wordsworths 
parted  from  Coleridge  at  Hamburg,  and 
went. on  to  the  little  university  town  of 
(loslar,  not  far  from  Brunswick.  We  are 
not  told  what  moved  them  to  choose  a 
])lace  so  much  out  of  the  way  and  so  little 
known.  Their  intention  was.  to  learn 
Cierman,  and  to  make  themselves  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  German  society ;  but  this  purjiose 
failed,  as  neither  of  them  were  capable  of 
easy  acquaintanceship,  and  the  seclusion 
in  which  they  had  spent  the  last  three 
years  had  not,  doubtless,  improved  their 
social  capabilities.  A  severe,  cold,  piti¬ 
less  winter  came  on,  and,  strangely 
enough,  Wordsworth’s  mind  rushed  back 
to  England  and  its  beloved  scenes.  Few 
times  of  his  life  were  more  fruitful  than 
the  six  months  of  dreary  weather  during 
which  he  froze  in  a  fur  lined  pelisse,  and 
cursed  the  rampant  horse  of  Brunswick 
which  gallojX'd  on  the  dismal  black  metal 
of  his  stove.  Perhaps  the  very  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  strange  land,  whither  he  had 
come  to  forget  England,  brought  it  back 
to  him  more  warmly ;  or  perhaps  it  is 
possible,  though  no  one  seems  able  to  say, 
there  was  in  tnith  as  well  as  in  poetry  a 
dead  Lucy  left  behind  in  one  of  these  peace¬ 
ful  solitudes,  whose  ending  had  driven 
him  away  to  this  strange  jdace.  There 
is  no  information  whatever  to  be  found  on 
this  subject,  either  from  himself  or  his 
friends.  The  five  exquisite  little  poems 
which  bear  that  name,  snatches  as  they 
seem  of  some  sad  and  tender  story,  have 
no  explanation  whatever  attached  to  them. 
They  were  all  written  at  Goslar ;  they  are 
full  of  tender  and  real  feeling,  and  of  the 
deep  reflective  pensiveness  which  comes 
after  sharp  sorrow  has  spent  itself;  and 
they  all  hang  together  with  a  unity  and 
reality  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  meant  nothing.  Why 
they  should  be  separated  and  kept  out  of 
their  natural  arrangement,  as  they  are  in 
all  the  editions  of  Wordsworth  we  have 
seen,  it  is  very  h.Trd  to  tell.  Three  of 
them  we  find  included  in  the  “  Poems 
Founded  on  the  Affections,”  and  two  in 
the  “  Poems  of  the  Imagination,” — a  cu¬ 
riously  arbitrary  distinction,  made,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  by  Wordsworth  himself,  either  to 
veil  the  personal  meaning  contained  in 
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m  or  in  obedience  to  some  solemn 
crotchet,  such  as  entered  his  mind  from 
time  to  time ;  but  a  ^ture  editor  would 
do  well  to  piece  together  these  broken 
threads,  and  put  the  five  little  lays  which 
embody  all  we  -know  of  Lucy  together 
under  her  name.  They  belong  as  truly  to 
each  other  as  do  the  poems  out  of  which 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  “Maud”  is  formed.  VV'^e 
should  be  disposed  to  place  the  verses  in 
the  following  order: — ist,  “Strange  fits 
of  passion  bave  I  known  ad,  “  She  dwelt 
among  the  untrodden  ways ;  ”  3d,  “  Three 
years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower  ;"4th,  “  I 
travelled  among  unknown  men ;  ”  5th,  “A 
slumber  did  my  spirit  seal."  Any  one  who 
reads  them  in  this  succession  will  see  at  a 
glance  what  a  consistent  story  they  con¬ 
vey,  and  with  what  an  exquisite  tender¬ 
ness  and  natural  feeling  it  is  told.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  “  Maud,”  not  only  in  being 
much  shorter  and  less  definite,  but  also 
in  the  strange,  sad  calm  given  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  is  written  idter  Lucy’s  death 
— a  fact  which  makes  it  still  less  likely 
that  Lucy  herself  was  a  mere  creature  of 
the  poet’s  imagination ;  and  in  every 
other  respect  their  unity  and  distinctness 
is  not  less  than  that  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
exquisitely-constructed  tale. 

In  Goslar,  too,  were  conqwsed  the 
poems,  also  belonging  to  each  other  by 
the  clearest  connection,  concerning  Mat¬ 
thew,  u|x>n  which  we  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  along  with  tnany  more  of  less 
importance.  One  of  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  solely  as  showing  the  curious  pol¬ 
emical  way  in  which  Wordsworth  chooses 
now  and  then  to  treat  his  own  work,  labor¬ 
ing  to  prove  how  it  is  done  better  than  other 
people’s,  and  with  more  advantage  to 
the  world.  In  respect  to  the  little  poem 
called  “  Lucy  Gray,”  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  best  known  of  his  ballads,  he  says  : 
“  The  way  in  which  this  incident  was 
treated,  and  the  spiritualizing  of  the  char¬ 
acter,  might  furnish  hints  for  contrasting 
the  imaginative  influences  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  throw  over  common  life, 
with  Crabbe’s  matter-of-fact  style  of  hand¬ 
ling  subjects  of  the  same  kind.”  Strange 
that  the  hand  which  had  just  framed  such 
an  idyll  as  that  of  Lucy — such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sketch  of  human  life  and  wayward 
pathetic  fancy  as  that  portrayed  in  “  The 
Fountain”  and  “The  Two  April  Morn¬ 
ings  ” — should  take  the  trouble  to  flourish 
these  pretty  verses  in  the  face  of  the 
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world  like  the  banner  of  a  new  sect !  But 
so  it  was.  Wordsworth  would  seem  to 
have  wanted  even  sp  much  of  the  critical 
faculty  as  would  have  shown  to  him  how 
much  of  his  work  was  forever,  and  how 
much  only  for  a  day. 

In  the  spring  of  1799,  Wordsworth  left  • 
Goslar.  He  was  now  nearly  thirty,  his 
published  works  had  met  no  reception 
from  the  public,  neither  had  he  as  yet  done 
anything  which  could  have  justified  to 
sceptical  friends  his  desultory  and  unde¬ 
cided  life.  “  He  had  been  composing 
minor  poems,”  says  his  biographer,  “  but 
he  now  projected  something  of  a  high¬ 
er  aim  and  more  comprehensive  scope. 

.  .  .  After  much  consideration,  he  chose 
his  own  intellectual  being  as  his  subject — 
the  growth  of  his  own  mind.”  The  poem 
thus  undertaken  was  that  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  only  after  Wordsworth’s  death  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “The  Prelude.”  It  was 
intended,  as  its  name  signified,  to  be  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  works,  of 
which  “  The  Excursion  ”  was  the  only  one 
completed.  It  was  to  be  the  ante-chapel 
to  the  Gothic  cathedral  full  and  fair,  with 
apse  and  chapels,  with  high  altar  and  echo¬ 
ing  aisles,  which  Wordsworth  intended  to 
make  of  his  works.  Great  seemed  the 
possibilities  that  opened  before  him,  and 
long  and  full  the  life  which  he  still  had  to 
labor  in,  and  therefore  his  projects  were 
equally  illimitable.  In  the  autumn  of  1 799, 
after  some  months  of  residence  with  friends, 
he  and  his  sister  finally  returned  to  their 
own  mountain  country,  and  established 
themselves  at  Grasmere.  We  quote  from 
the  unpublished  remnant  of  “The  Re¬ 
cluse,”  his  incomplete  work,  the  following 
description,  printed  in  Dr  Wordsworth’s 
biography  of  the  poet,  of  his  settlement 
here  among  his  native  hills  : — 

“  On  Nature’s  invitation  do  I  come. 

By  reason  sanctioned.  Can  the  choice  mislead, 
That  made  the  calmest,  fairest  spot  on  earth, 

With  all  its  unappropriated  good. 

My  own? — and  not  mine  only,— for  with  me 
Enshrined — sav  rather  peacefully  embowered — 
Under  yon  orchard,  in  yon  humble  cot, 

A  younger 'Orphan  of  a  home  extinct. 

The  only  daughter  of  my  parents,  dwells; — 

Ay,  think  on  that,  my  heart,  and  cease  to  stir 
Pause  upon  that,  and  let  the  breathing  frame 
No  longer  breathe,  but  all  be  satisfied. 

Oh  1  if  such  silence  be  not  thanks  to  God 
For  what  hath  been  bestowed,  then  where,  where 
then 

Shall  gratitude  find  root  ?  Mine  eyes  did  ne’er 

Fix  on  a  lovely  object,  nor  my  mind 

Take  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  happy  thoughts. 
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But  either  she  whom  now  I  have,  who  now 
Divides  with  me  that  loved  abode,  was  there 
Or  not  far  off.  Where’er  my  footsteps  turned. 

Her  voice  was  like  a  hidden  bird  that  sang : 

The  thought  of  her  was  like  a  flash  of  light 
Or  an  unseen  companionship — a  breath 
Or  fragrance  independent  of  the  mind. 

In  all  my  goings,  in  the  new  and  old 
Of  all  my  meditations,  and  in  this 
Favorite  of  all,  in  this  the  most  of  all. 

Embrace  me  then,  ye  hills,  and  close  me  in  1 
Now  in  the  clear  and  open  day  I  feel 
Your  guardianship  ;  I  take  it  to  my  heart : 

'Tis  like  the  solemn  shelter  of  the  night ; 

But  I  would  call  thee  Ijeautiful :  for  mild. 

And  soft,  and  gay,  and  beautiful  thou  art, 

Dear  valley,  having  in  thy  face  a  smile. 

Though  peaceful,  full  of  gladness.  Thou  art 
pleased — 

I’lea^  with  thy  crags  and  woody  steeps 
lake. 

Its  one  green  island  and  its  winding  shores 
The  muhiiude  of  little  rocky  hills 
Thy  church  and  cottages  of  mountain-stone. 
Clustered  like  stars  some  few,  but  single  most. 

And  lurking  dimly  in  thpir  shy  retreats 
Or  glancing  at  each  other  cheerful  looks, 

Like  sci^arated  stars  with  clouds  behind.” 

In  this  quiet  abode  he  lived  for  eight 
years.  Here  he  was  married,  and  his 
inaturer  life  began  ;  and  here  he  publish¬ 
ed  another  volume  of  the  “  Lyrical  Bal¬ 
lads,”  which  included  the  poems  written  in 
(Jennany,  and  two  of  those  grave  pastor¬ 
als,  full  of  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of 
the  mountains,  which  are  so  peculiarly  his 
own.  'I'hese  tales — “  The  Brothers”  and 
“Michael” — partake  of  the  lofty  reflec¬ 
tiveness  and  saddened  yet  never  gloomy 
gravity  of  “  The  Excursion.”  It  is  curious 
and  even  ludicrous  to  hear  him — deeply 
determined  always  to  hold  by  his  theory — 
explaining  to  Eox,  on  sending  him  the 
volume,  that  these  poems  “were  written 
with  a  view  to  show  that  men  who  do  not 
wear  fine  clothes  can  feel  deeply.”  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  unnecessary  or  uncal¬ 
led-for  than  this  fictitious  explanation, 
which  is  verj’  likely,  however,  Wordsworth 
himself  believed,  there  being,  amid  all  the 
truthfulness  of  his  nature,  a  certain  solemn 
possibility  of  self-deception,  such  as  be¬ 
longs  more  or  less  to  all  men  possessed 
of  a  high  sense  of  personal  importance 
and  devoid  of  humor.  Probably  he  was 
himself  cpiite  unaware  that  in  these  poems 
he  was  following  the  bent  of  his  own  mind, 
and  choosing  the  kind  of  subjects  most 
natural  to  him. 

Just  before  his  marriage  Wordsworth’s 
little  income  had  been  increased  by  the 
payment  of  a  long  outstanding  debt,  due 


by  a  former  I>ord  Lonsdale  to  this  father, 
and  which,  when  divided,  secured  a  little 
livelihood  to  each  of  the  family.  The 
receipt  of  this  modest  fortune  seems  to 
have  made  his  marriage  practicable,  and  it 
was  followed  by  a  long  and  steady  career 
of  prosperity,  one  gowl  thing  after  another 
falling  into  his  hands  in  a  way  which  calls 
forth  from  De  Quincey  some  half-spiteful, 
half-humorous  remarks  as  to  the  danger  of 
holding  anything  which  Wordsworth  could 
by  any  possibility  want.  He  was,  it  is 
clear,  so  far  an  exception  to  the  supposed 
ordinary  fate  of  poets,  that  he  was  excep¬ 
tionally  lucky — winning,  by  mere  dint  of 
sitting  still  and  doing  nothing,  such  com¬ 
fortable  prizes  in  life’s  lottery  as  many  men 
toil  and  fret  for  in  vain.  To  be  sure,  few 
men  have  the  recommendations  he  had  to 
the  favor  of  those  who  had  such  gifts  to 
bestow ;  but  circumstances,  as  it  hapjien- 
ed,  completely  favored  his  own  view  of 
the  poetical  character,  and  of  his  special 
and  individual  importance  as  the  high 
priest  and  expositor  of  nature.  The 
secluded  and  contemplative  life  he  loved 
was  made  {xissible  to  him  from  an  early 
age  ;  and  throughout  all  his  days  the  dis¬ 
turbing  cares  with  which  most  men  have 
to  struggle  were  kept  from  him.  As  his 
family  increased,  his  income  increased  with 
it.  If  his  real  work  brought  him  in,  for  a 
long  time,  little  profit,  the  public  work 
which  he  was  able  to  accomplish  by  means 
of  a  clerk  without  soiling  his  singing-gar¬ 
ments  with  any  of  the  baser  necessities  of 
labor,  secured  for  him  a  plentiful  income. 
His  house  was  of  his  own  choosing,  in  the 
s|)ot  he  loved  best  in  the  world  ;  and  two 
women,  kind,  and  sweet  and  beloved,  were 
his  companions  and  worshippers.  No 
happier  lot  could  have  been.  The  sor¬ 
rows  which  came  ui>on  him  in  the  later 
part  of  his  life  were  such  afflictions  as  no 
man  can  hope  altogether  to  escape  ;  but 
except  the  loss  of  his  daughter  Dora,  no 
sorrow  even  of  the  first  magnitude  ever 
came  his  way.  He  was  a  happy,  pros|)er- 
ous,  and  successful  man,  as  well  as  a  great 
and  famous  poet.  If  he  did  not  win  the 
popular  ear  at  once,  he  had  the  never-fail¬ 
ing  support  of  applause  from  his  imme¬ 
diate  friends,  the  opinion  of  one  of  whom, 
at  least — Coleridge — he  was  well  warrant¬ 
ed  in  accepting  as  worth  that  of  half  a 
hundred  ordinary  critics.  And  thus  his 
life  rolled  on,  full  of  peace  and  high  con¬ 
templation,  full  of  love  and  comfort  and 
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beauty,  and  the  praise  which  was  most 
sweet  to  his  ears. 

We  may  say  here,  and  Maga  may  be 
forgiven  if  it  is  said  with  a  certain  com¬ 
placency,  that  these  were  the  pages  in 
which  anything  like  true  criticism  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
first  appeared.  The  Essays  of  Professor 
Wilson  upon  the  rising  light  which  lesser 
critics  had  so  pertinaciously  endeavored 
to  extinguish,  were  the  first  worthy  and 
public  tributes  to  its  glory.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  calculate  how  much  the  gener¬ 
ous  warmth  of  the  young  critic,  himself  so 
full  of  poetic  fire  and  insight,  had  to  do 
with  the  gradual  of)ening  of  the  general 
mind  to  a  perception  of  the  poet’s  real 
greatness ;  but  the  splendid  critical  powers 
of  Christopher  North,  and  his  high  in¬ 
stinctive  sympathy  with  everything  beauti¬ 
ful  and  noble,  were  never  exercised  more 
lovingly,  nor  more  warmly  expressed. 

Wordsworth  was  thus  placed  in  the 
very  best  circumstances  for  perfecting 
himself  and  his  work.  Everything  served 
and  bowed  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  his  tranquillity  in  a  way  which  must 
have  increased  his  natural  high  sense  of 
his  own  worth.  And  that  high  sense  of 
merit  was  in  itself  a  supiKirt  to  him  which 
it  is  difficult  to  overestimate.  It  is  not 
a  graceful  or  love-attracting  element  in  his 
character.  It  deprives  him  of  that  sweet¬ 
er  grace  of  humility  which  endears  the 
poet  to  us,  and  gives  to  poetry  that  air  of 
natural  spontaneous  birth  after  which  the 
grand  and  sweet  unconsciousness  of 
Shakspeare  makes  the  English  mind 
hanker.  But  Wordsworth  was  not  of  the 
Shakspearian  mould,  and  was  in  no  sense, 
at  no  moment  of  his  poetical  life,  free  of 
self-consciousness.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  nursed  himself,  trained  himself,  for 
the  rble  of  great  poet.  He  believed  in 
himself  profoundly,  believing  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  easier  for  the  whole  world 
to  be  in  the  wrong  than  for  Wordsworth 
to  be  in  the  wrong.  Such  a  splendid  con¬ 
viction  does  not  come  all  at  once,  and 
neither  does  it  come  for  nought.  Armed 
in  it,  as  in  triple  armor,  he  maintained 
the  steady  tenor  of  his  way,  acce^iting 
honor  from  no  man,  calmly  working  out 
the  great  work  of  his  life — himself.  He 
did  this  as  Goethe  did  it,  but  more  inno¬ 
cently,  more  kindly  than  Goethe, — with  a 
sense  of  law  and  duty  in  which  his  great 
contemporary  was  altogether  deficient. 


Goethe  secured  his  training  at  the  cost  of 
a  few  wo/nen’s  heafts,  more  or  less,  which 
did  not  matter.  Wordsworth  bought  his 
more  cheaply  at  nobody’s  cost,  winning  it 
slowly  from  the  slow  and  noiseless  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  own  thoughts.  But  still,  to 
Wordsworth  as  to  Cioethe,  the  things  that 
surrounded  him  were  all  instruments 
working  out  his  advancement,  whether  it 
were  a  nation  in  revolution,  or  the  clouds 
upon  a  northern  sky  and  the  ripples  on  a 
lake.  The  most  wonderful  evidence  of 
this  self-regard — which  is  not  conceit,  nor 
vanity,  nor  any  frivolous  motive,  but  a 
deep  and  solemn  sense  that  his  self  was  the 
most  momentous  thing  within  his  ken,  the 
most  sovereign  and  majestic,  with  a  natu¬ 
ral  claim  upon  the  aid,  not  to  say  alle¬ 
giance,  of  all  things — is  to  be  found  in 
“  The  Prelude.”  To  Wordsworth  it 
seemed  only  right  and  seemly  to  devote  a 
long,  serious,  and,  as  we  have  already 
said,  almost  solemn  poem,  to  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  his  mind.  If  it  is  well 
for  the  student  to  trace  the  growth  of 
states  and  their  development,  how  much 
more  interesting  must  it  be,  how  much 
more  important  lor  the  world,  to  trace  how 
the  poet’s  mind  “  orbed  into  the  perfect 
star,”  and  developed  in  all  its  gifts  and 
powers  ?  This  he  said  to  himself,  grave¬ 
ly,  unconscious  of  any  lack  of  graceful 
humbleness  and  that  instinctive  mqidesty 
of  nature  which  is  as  natural  to  some 
great  minds  as  self-consciousness  is  to 
others.  Wordsworth  knew,  confessed, 
and  was  fully  prepared  to  acknowledge 
anywhere,  that  he  himself  was  great — he. 
had  known  it  in  his  earliest  years,  from 
the  time  when  he  first  began  to  understand 
whither  his  youthful  musings  tended.  He 
knew  it  fully  during  all  his  life.  Shak- 
sjieare,  we  may  suppose,  may  have  smiled 
lover  his  fame — may  have  lightly  laid  it 
aside,  and  attributed  his  success  to  some 
knack  he  had  ;  but  Wordsworth  knew  it 
was  no  knack,  but  genius.  Wordsworth 
was  always  aware  of  his  full  claim  upon 
the  admiration  of  men. 

This  self  consciousness  has  its  advan¬ 
tages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages.  It  de¬ 
prives  its  possessor  of  a  certain  simple 
sweetness  which  is  the  last  glory  of  the 
great ;  it  takes  away  from  him  the  dew 
and  the  fragrance  of  that  most  gracious 
humility  which  is  as  a  perennial  youth ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  supjxirts  him 
through  his  difficulties,  and  makes  his 
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troubles  lighter.  And  it  has,  besides, 
this  wonderful  practical  effect,  that  no 
man  can  believe  in  himself  persistently 
and  consistently  without  in  the  end  mak¬ 
ing  other  people  believe  in  him.  Words¬ 
worth  seated  himself  as  on  a  throne,  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  mountains.  He  said 
to  the  world,  as  Constance  said  in  the 
royalty  of  her  grief :  “  Here  I  and  poetry 
sit ;  this  is  my  throne — let  kings  come 
bow  to  it.”  And  when  the  hour  arrived 
the  kings  did  come  and  bowed ;  and  all 
the  world  acknowledged  that  the  man 
who  had  been  first  to  divine  his  own 
greatness,  had  justified  his  own  decision, 
and  proved  the  value  of  his  judgment. 

“The  Prelude”  is  full  of  noble  and 
beautiful  passages,  and  will  always  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  student  both  of  history 
and  of  man.  We  have  already  (jiioted 
from  it  the  powerful  historical  sketch  of 
the  French  Revolution — a  sketch  which 
we  think  deserves  a  high  jdace  among  the 
many  records  of  that  wonderful  event, 
and  gives  to  the  reader  of  the  present 
generation  a  new  and  individual  view 
from  an  original  standing-ground.  There 
is  also  much  of  the  charm  of  autobio¬ 
graphy  in  the  poem,  and  it  affords  an  in¬ 
sight  which  nothing  else  can  do  into  the 
l>oet’s  life.  There  is  nothing  finer  in  all 
his  works  than  that  picture  of  the  vale  of 
Esthwaite,  his  school,  his  “  Dame,”  and 
all  the  influences  that  formed  his  boyhood 
and  delighted  his  youth.  This  is  brighter 
and  fresher  than  anything  in  “  The  Excur¬ 
sion,”  and  not  less  lofty  in  its  truth  to  na¬ 
ture.  Itut  notwithstanding  these  great 
recommendations,  the  |K)em  is  founded 
ui>on  a  mistake — a  mistake  which  Words¬ 
worth  probably  was  aware  of,  since  he 
never  in  his  lifetime  gave  this  record  of 
individual  progress  to  the  inspection  of  the 
world.  The  self-belief  of  the  poet  here 
overshot  its  mark  ;  his  sense  of  his  own 
greatness  overtopped  the  slow  conviction 
of  his  fellow-men.  He  had  not  sufficient 
sympathy  with  his  race,  notwithstanding 
his  old  and  persistent  theory  that  it  was 
his  mission  to 'reveal  the  secrets  of  hum¬ 
ble  life  to  the  world — to  perceive  that  the 
commonest  village  tale  of  love  and  sorrow 
would  have  interested  that  world  more 
deeply  than  the  history  of  the  mental 
growth  of  Apollo  himself.  He  had  yet 
to  learn,  it  would  appear,  the  reverse 
truth  of  that  common  maxim,  that  a  man’s 
life,  truly  told,  is  the  most  interesting  of 
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all  topics  to  his  fellow-creatures — a  partial 
truth,  which  has  been  productive  of  much 
mischief  in  the  world  of  letters.  The 
other  side  of  the  shield  bears  the  other  le¬ 
gend  :  that  every  individual  sooner  or 
later  becomes  wearisome  to  his  fellow’s 
who  has  not  some  actual  part  to  play 
among  men,  and  is  not  the  centre  of  other 
lives  ;  and  that  the  more  he  wraps  himself 
up  in  his  own  individuality,  the  more  he 
palls  upon  the  general  taste,  and  loses 
the  interest  which  humanity  has  in  all  hu¬ 
man  things.  We  have  no  right  to  apply 
this  criticism  to  VV’ordsw’orth,  we  repeat, 
since  he  himself  never  proffered  this  re¬ 
cord  of  himself  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world  ;  but  it  would  be  well  that  it  should 
be  more  fully  recognized  by  all  men  of 
genius  who  are  tempted  to  make  them¬ 
selves  their  sole  subject.  For  this  reason 
chiefly  “  The  Prelude  ”  is  never  likely  to 
take  that  place  in  the  general  estimation 
which  in  many  parts  it  deserves ;  but  the 
student  who  turns  to  it  for  help  in  under¬ 
standing  either  the  mind  of  Wordsworth 
or  the  state  of  feeling  current  among 
many  generous  and  fine  spirits  in  the  end 
of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  will  find  that  it  is  a  noble  and 
pleasant  path  by  which  he  has  to  travel, 
and  will  be  rewarded  in  his  search  for 
knowledge,  by  finding  many  a  lovely  flow¬ 
er  of  fairest  poesy  on  the  way. 

“The  Excursion”  occupies  a  different 
position.  Wordsworth  has  himself  in¬ 
formed  us,  that  it  was  after  the  com|)osi- 
tion  of  “The  Prelude”  that  the  idea  of 
this  still  greater  work  occurred  to  him. 
“  The  result  of  the  investigation  which 
gave  rise  to  it  was  a  determination  to 
.  compose  a  philosophical  poem  containing 
views  of  men,  nature,  and  society,  to  be 
called  the  Recluse.”  This  Recluse  was, 
we  presume,  the  personage  introduced  in 
“  The  Excursion  ”  as  the  solitary — a  man 
driven  into  the  despair  of  bereavement  by 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  children,  roused 
again  into  feverish  excitement  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  led  to 
wild  excesses  during  its  progress,  and 
finally  hunted  back  by  the  renewed  and 
deeper  despair  caused  by  its  bloody  and 
terrible  failure  into  a  lonely  nook  among 
the  mountains,  where,  a  misanthrope  and 
sceptic,  disbelieving  God  and  doubting 
man,  he  consumed  the  weary  days  in  ab¬ 
solute  loneliness.  The  subject  of  “  The 
Excursion”  is  the  contrast  between  this 
37 
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lonely,  imbittered,  and  miserable  man,  the  looker-on  and  chorus  of  the  long  dia- 


and  the  impersonation  of  Christian  phil¬ 
osophy,  cheerfulness,  and  wisdom,  called 
the  Wanderer,  his  countryman  and  con¬ 
temporary.  The  famous  fact  which*  has 
called  forth  so  many  amusing  and  witty 
comments,  that  this  Wanderer  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  us  as  occupying  no  more  digni¬ 
fied  position  in  life  than  that  of  a  pedlar, 
is  in  reality  quite  insignificant,  and  not 
worth  considering  in  the  poem.  It  is  the 
last  assertion  of  the  old  doctrine  which 
Wordsworth  proudly  gave  himself  credit 
for  having  discovered,  and  which  he  clung 
to  with  semi-fictitious  heat,  whenever  his 
genuine  inspiration  slackened — that  a 
poor  man  may  feel  as  deeply,  and  wath  as 
much  reverence,  as  a  rich  man, — a  doc¬ 
trine  never  really  questioned  by  any  mind 
capable  of  judging.  As  one  last  spas¬ 
modic  and  fantastic  assertion  of  this  quite 
unquestion^  principle,  it  pleases  the  poet, 
in  that  mingling  of  weakness  which  ac¬ 
companies  all  strength,  to  make  his  sage 
a  packman.  But  it  is  as  puerile  on  the 
part  of  the  critic  to  dwell  ui)on  this,  as  it 
was  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  make  it  so. 
The  Wanderer  wanted  no  profession,  nor 
rank,  nor  visible  means  of  subsistence. 
The  laws  of  natural  existence  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  being  so  abstract  and  typical. 
He  is  an  impersonation,  just  as  the  soli¬ 
tary  is  an  impersonation.  The  one  is  a 
refined  and  matured  soul,  full  of  gentle 
wisdom  and  philosophy,  calm  as  a  specta¬ 
tor  amid  the  troubles  of  the  world — a  man 
detached  from  all  personal  burdens,  and 
passionless  as  was  the  poet  who  created 
him.  The  other  is  intended  to  be  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  humanity  outraged  and  dis- 
apixjinted,  and  unable  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  submission — a  fiery,  impatient,  proud, 
and  passionate  spirit ;  such  a  one  as  can¬ 
not  bend  his  neck  under  any  spiritual 
yoke, — who  demands  happiness  and  de¬ 
light  from  earth  and  heaven,  and  whose 
soul  chafes  and  struggles  against  all  the 
bonds  and  all  the  burdens  of  the  flesh. 
The  ^Vanderer  muses  tenderly,  cheerfully 
— almost  joyfully — about  the  world,  in 
which  he  continually  sees  good  combating 
with  evil :  while  the  Solitary  shuts  himself 
up  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  and 
broods  with  bitter  grief  and  indignation 
over  all  the  miseries  he  has  known.  The 
story,  if  story  it  can  be  called,  tells  us 
how  the  Wanderer,  accompanied  by  the 
visionary  figure  of  the  i)oet  himself — “  I,” 


logue — ^goes  to  visit  the  lakes ;  how  he 
persuades  the  other  out  into  the  world,  as 
represented  by  the  valley  with  its  cottages 
and  its  churchyard  below  ;  and  how,  by 
dint  of  much  eloquent  talk,  and  the  com¬ 
ments  of  a  fourth  interlocutor,  the  pastor, 
upon  the  different  tombs  in  the  graveyard, 
a  certain  impression  is  made  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Solitary.  No  doubt,  the 
poet’s  purpose  was  to  carry  out  this  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  Recluse,  and  finally  to  rec¬ 
oncile  his  hero  to  the  universe,  and  bring 
him  back  at  once  to  God  and  man.  This, 
however,  he  never  completed  ;  and  the 
poem  which  remains  to  us  is  the  record  of 
but  two  summer  days  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  filled  with  snatches  of  human  story, 
and  with  what  we  have  ventured  to  call 
much  eloquent  talk — talk  at  once  eloquent 
and  lofty.  To  quote  from  a  poem  so  well- 
known  and  so  full  of  noble  passages 
seems  useless.  Here,  however,  is  the 
scene  in  which  the  forlorn  and  weary  her¬ 
mit,  fugitive  from  the  disappointments  and 
vanities  of  the  earth,  has  sought  a  refuge, 
and 

“  Wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hours. 
Steeped  in  a  self-indulgint;  spleen  that  « ants  not 
Its  own  voluptuousness.  .  .  . 

We  scaled,  without  a  track  to  exse  our  steps, 

A  steep  ascent ;  and  reached  a  dreary  plain. 

With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  hucfc  hill-tops 
Before  us ;  savage  region  !  whicTi  I  paced 
Dispirited :  when,  all  at  once,  behold  ! 

Beneath  our  feet,  a  little  lowly  vale, 

A  lowly  vale,  and  yet  uplifted  high 
Among  the  mountains  ;  even  as  if  the  spot 
Had  Ijecn  from  eldest  time  by  wish  of  theirs 
So  placed,  to  l)e  shut  out  from  all  the  world  ! 
Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  .an  um  ; 

With  rocks  encompa-sseti,  save  that  to  the  south 
Was  one  small  opening,  where  a  heath-clad  ridge 
Supplied  a  boundary  less  abrupt  and  close : 

A  quiet  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields, 

A  liquid  pool  that  glittere<l  in  the  sun. 

And  one  bare  dwelling  ;  one  alnxle,  no  more  ! 

It  seemed  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil. 

Though  not  of  want :  the  little  fields,  made  green 
By  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  years, 

Paid  cheerful  tribute  to  the  moorland  house. 

— There  crows  the  cock,  single  in  his  domain  : 

The  small  birds  find  m  spring  no  thicket  there 
To  shroud  them;  only  from  the  neighl)oring  vales 
The  cuckoo,  straggling  up  to  the  hill-tops, 
Shouteth  faint  tiduigs  of  some  gladder  place.” 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  in 
“The  Excursion,”  however,  is  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  breathes  through  every  page  : 
the  solemn,  serious,  yet  cheerful  air  of  the 
mountains,  at  once  invigorating  and  sub¬ 
duing.  No  passion,  no  excitement  is 
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there.  Everything  is  calm  as  heaven  :  an 
eternity  of  brooding  quiet  in  which  those 
giant  peaks  stand  up  before  God.  A 
great  stillness  is  over  all — a  stillness  as  of 
distance  and  si)ace,  in  w’hich  it  seems 
natural  that  the  generations  should  come 
and  go  calmly,  as  the  leaves  come  and  go 
on  the  trees ;  migrating  from  the  grey 
cottage  to  the  green  grave  with  a  peacea¬ 
ble  serenity,  calm  as  death  is,  calm  as  life 
was.  In  such  scenes  the  still  surround¬ 
ings  of  life  cease  to  be  secondary,  and 
softly,  solemnly  glide  into  the  first  place. 
It  is  man  who  is  foremost  in  great  towns 
and  cities  ;  it  is  man  even  who  takes  the 
leading  jdace  in  the  wide,  rich,  patient 
plains  which  toil  for  him  like  their  own 
cattle,  but  never  usurj)  his  sovereignty. 
Hut  among  the  mountains,  man  in  his  pet¬ 
tiness  is  put  aside — they  live  and  last, 
while  he  but  comes  and  goes.  Their 
presence  helps  the  thinker,  as  nothing  else 
can  do,  to  hold  the  balance  between  peace 
and  strife,  and  demonstrate  how  continu¬ 
ous  and  universal  is  the  one,  how  episodi¬ 
cal  and  momentary  the  other.  It  was 
Wordsworth  more  than  any  other  who  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  world  this  (juality  of  the 
mountains.  We,  so  much  lower  down  in 
descent,  receive  it  calmly  as  an  established 
axiom  ;  but  it  was  he  who  made  those 
dwellers  in  the  land  known  to  man. 
Among  real  hills,  by  real  crags,  with  great 
nature  breathing  softly  through  all  the 
wonderful  stillness,  the  wandering  figures 
move — the  men  muse  and  reason.  If  it 
is  true  that  the  poet  has  filled  the  scene 
with  reflections  of  his  own  thoughtful 
mind  and  lofty  ponderings,  till  mountain 
and  glen  seem  but  shadows  of  himself,  it 
is  also  true  that  they  have  become  part  of 
his  nature,  and  have  given  him  as  much 
as  they  have  received  from  him.  The  pa¬ 
tient  quiet,  and  long  endurance  which  is 
the  very  sentiment  of  their  being,  have  en¬ 
tered  into  his  heart.  A  certain  solemn 
yet  sweet  conjunction  is  between  the  man 
who  expounds  them,  and  the  silent  gran¬ 
deur  which  he  reveals.  How  much  it  is 
the  mountains,  how  much  it  is  W'ordsworth, 
we  cannot  tell,  in  the  dimness  of  our  per¬ 
ceptions  ;  but  Wordsworth  and  his  hills 
united  breathe  calm  over  us  as  we  listen, 
and  they  are  as  one  in  our  hearts. 

Notwithstanding,  we  are  obliged  to  con¬ 
fess  our  conviction  that  “  The  Excursion  " 
is  very  unlikely  ever  to  be  widely  known, 
or  loved  as  it  deserves  out  of  a  very  lim¬ 


ited  circle.  It<s  long  and  very  serious, 
and  broken  by  few  episodes  which  can 
relieve  the  reader’s  mind  from  the  intense 
strain  of  high  and  continuous  thought 
which  fills  it.  The  first  book — that  which 
Wordsworth  read  to  Coleridge  when  they 
first  met,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Ruined 
Cottage  ” — is,  we  believe,  the  one  which 
will  longest  retain  its  hold  upon  the  general 
reader.  The  humanity  in  it  i^  stronger 
and  fuller,  the  picture  more  definite  and 
clear,  than  in  the  brief  sketches  of  the 
“  Churchyard  among  the  Mountains  and 
sympathy  is  more  readily  awakened  for 
Margaret’s  long  endurance  and  misery, 
than  for  the  more  artificial  wretchedness 
of  the  Solitary  in  his  seclusion.  Margaret 
herself,  however,  though  the  picture  is 
full  of  pow'er,  is  defective  in  the  most 
characteristic  way.  She  is  an  impassioned, 
though  deeply  serious  and  dutiful  woman, 
drawn  by  a  painter  who  knows  passion 
only  scientifically  as  a  strange  power  in 
the  world,  but  who  has  no  personal  con¬ 
ception  of  its  wild  force  and  fervor. 
With  a  curious  ignorance  of  the  element 
in  which  he  is  working,  he  spreads  the 
broad  canvas — which  is  too  broad,  too  ex¬ 
pansive,  for  the  rapid  and  vehement  and 
consuming  power  which  he  means  to  por¬ 
tray.  Here  his  very  truthfulness  of  mind, 
and  inability  to  represent  that  which  he 
does  not  know,  balks  the  poetic  instinct 
which  makes  him  divine  the  existence  of 
a  kind  of  emotion  which  he  has  never 
felt.  He*  knows  that  passion  is  wild  and 
hasty  and  impetuous,  but  all  the  powers 
in  his  own  mind  are  so  slow  and  gradual 
that  he  cannot  permit  himself  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  even  by  the  torrent  he  has 
wished  to  paint.  He  takes  away  all  the 
composure  and  calm  of  the  steadier  tem¬ 
perament  from  his  heroine,  yet '  he  drags 
on  and  prolongs  her  life  and  sufferings  as 
if  it  were  a  slowly-growing  and  tranquil  sor¬ 
row,  not  a  consuming  passion  of  grief  and 
suspense,  that  absorbed  her  being.  The 
restlessness  of  her  miser)',  and  her  utter 
abandonment  to  it,  are  not  those  of  a  spirit 
that  will  linger  out  “nine  tedious  years”; 
but  he  is  not  aware  of  this,  nor  does  he 
see  that  no  such  woman,  unless  she  had 
been  carried  away  by  some  swift  destruc¬ 
tion  which  she  could  not  resist,  would 
have  fallen  into  the  wild  recklessness  of 
lonely  wanderings,  leaving  behind  her  “  a 
solitary  infant.”  In  short,  here  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  soul  which  has  lost  the  helm  of 
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her  nature,  and  abandonee!  herself  to  the 
sway  of  a  misery  which  she  cannot  control, 
drawn  by  one  from  whose  hand  no  storm 
could  ever  have  rested  his  helm,  and  who 
was  unaware  what  passion  meant.  The 
inconsistency  is  curious,  but  it  is  inevit¬ 
able  ;  and  notwithstanding  this  character¬ 
istic  defect,  the  picture  goes  to  the  read¬ 
er’s  heart. 

It  is,  however  a  very  serious  matter 
when  a  poet’s  fame  depends  upon  a  long 
and  serious  philosophical  poem.  Had 
Wordsworth  written  “  The  Excursion  ” 
and  “  The  Prelude  ”  alone,  we  could  have 
looked  for  nothing  but  his  Anal  relegation 
to  that  honored  and  renowned  but  dusty 
shelf  where  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  holds  its 
jilace.  It  is  another  of  the  many  resem¬ 
blances  which  we  have  not  had  space  to 
point  out  between  him  and  Milton,  that 
though  the  great  poems  of  both  are  sjKjken 
of  with  bated  breath  and  profound  resi>ect, 
it  is  to  their  lesser  works — the  debris  of 
their  greatness — the  baskets  of  fragments 
which  jwsterity  has  gathered  up,  and  cher¬ 
ishes  among  its  dearest  possessions — that 
they  owe  their  warm  and  living  place  in 
the  heart  of  England.  At  the  same  time 
if  proves  the  greatness  both  of  the  elder 
and  the  younger  jxiet,  that  their  minor 
works  include  in  one  case  the  splendor  of 
“  Comus,"  and  in  the  other,  such  a 
wonderful  outburst  of  highest  yioetry  as 
the  “  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immor¬ 
tality.”  We  have  left  ourselves  no  room 
to  comment  upon  that  great  *  and  most 
touching  ix>em  ;  nor  on  that  other  which 
to  our  own  mind  embodies,  with  singular 
beauty  and  force,  at  once  Wordsworth’s 
highest  strain  of  melodious  comixisition 
and  his  characteristic  philosophy — the 
verses  which  the  .jHiet  (always  given  to 
uncouth  and  heavy  titles)  has  called 
“  Resolution  and  Independence.”  This 
sketch  of  “  the  Leech-gatherer  on  the 
lonely  moor,”  with  its  wonderful  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  landscape,  and  equally 
wonderful  sketch  of  the  wayward  poetic 
nature  turning  in  a  moment  from  hope  to 
despondency,  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of 
his  briefer  works.  The  description  of  the 
bright  morning  after  a  night  of  rain  and 
storm,  the  stockdove  brooding  “  over  his 
own  sweet  voice,”  the  birds  singing  in  the 
woods,  the  air  full  of  “  the  pleasant  sound 
of  waters,”  is  as  perfect  as  anything  in 
poetry. 


“  All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of  doors ; 
The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning’s  birth  ; 

The  grass  is  bright  with  rain-drops ;  on  the 
moors 

The  hare  is  running  races  in  her  mirth — 

And  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plashy  earth 
Raises  a  mist,  which,  glittering  in  the  sun. 

Runs  with  her  all  the  way  wherever  she  doth 
run. 

I  was  a  traveller  then  upon  the  moor, 

I  saw  the  hare  that  rac^  aliout  with  joy ; 

I  heard  the  woods  and  distant  waters  roar, 

Or  heard  them  not,  as  happy  as  a  boy ; 

The  pleasant  season  did  my  heart  employ ; 

My  old  remembrances  went  from  me  wholly. 

And  all  the  ways  of  men,  so  vain  and  melan¬ 
choly. 

But,  as  it  someti  mes  chanceth,  from  the  might 
Of  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  further  go. 

As  high  as  we  have  mounteil  in  delight. 

In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low ; 

To  me  that  morning  did  it  hapfien  so, 

And  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came. 

Dim  sadness  and  blind  thoughts  I  knew  not,  nor 
could  name. 

I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy, 

The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride ; 

Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy 
Behind  his  plough  along  the  mountain-side. 

By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified  ; 

We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness. 

But  thereof  comes  in  the  end  despondency  and 
madness.” 

Never  was  a  picture  more  jierfect  or 
more  suggestive. 

But  time  presses,  and  we  can  only  now 
ask  the  reader  to  recall  to  his  mind — a 
lighter  task — the  wonderful  brief  lines  oc¬ 
curring  here  and  there,  some  of  them 
claiming  to  be  no  more  than  what  our 
grandfathers  called  “  Copies  of  Verses,” 
which  breathe  a  thousand  suggestions  in¬ 
to  the  spirit,  and  whisper  about  us  like  a 
soft  spring  breeze,  bringing  with  them  all 
manner  of  gentle  fancies.  Let  us  take 
as  an  example  the  first  upon  which  the 
book  opens — the  “  Lines  written  in  Early 
Spring” — already  mentioned  as  one  of 
Wordsw’orth’s  earliest  comiwsitions.  It 
is  the  merest  trifle — but  the  man  who  has 
scattered  such  trifles  about  the  world  can 
never  lose  the  human  reward  of  admiring 
love  and  praise  : — 

“  I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes, 

While  in  a  grove  I  sat  reclined. 

In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran  ; 

And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  luu  made  of  man. 
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Through  primrose  tufts  in  that  green  bower, 
The  periwinkle  traile<l  its  wreaths ; 

Ami  ’tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played. 

Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure:  — 

•  But  the  least  motion  which  they  made. 

It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure.” 

Or  let  US  take  this  other : — 

“  He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 

Or  fountain  in  a  noonday  grove, 

And  you  must  love  him,  e’er  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth. 

Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed. 

And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie. 

Some  random  truths  he  can  impart. 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart.” 

These  are  quite  insignificant  drops  in  the 
great  stream  of  poetry  with  which  Words¬ 
worth  has  refreshed  his  country,  but  how 
they  enter  into  the  reader’s  heart ! — what 
springs  of  gentle  reflection  they  wake  in 
us,  unknowing !  We  do  not  attempt  to 
recall  the  higher  and  loftier  strains  which 
have  helped  to  mould  our  own  being,  but 
even  in  these  ‘‘copies  of  verses”  the 
chords  tremble  and  thrill  under  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  hands,  and  wake  a  thousand  echoes 
in  the  hearers’  hearts. 

Yet,  with  all  his  power  and  greatness, 
Wordsworth  rarely  strikes  those  deepest 
notes  that  move  human  nature  most  pro¬ 
foundly.  He  is  a  poet  of  feeling,  never 
of  passion.  Reflection  and  contempla¬ 
tion  are  his  natural  atmosphere.  With  a 
deep,  sweet,  sober,  almost  pleasurable 
sense  of  his  own  emotion,  he  looks  at 
events  which  sting  a  more  susceptible  na¬ 
ture  with  sharj)  pangs  of  anguish.  He  is 
never  moved  out  of  himself,  never  feels 
that  the  bonds  of  self-restraint  are  unbear¬ 
able,  is  never  dashed  against  any  rock  in 
his  solemn  and  even  voyage.  His  genius 
is  essentially  reflective,  not  dramatic ;  and 
this  absence  of  passion  and  energy  ex¬ 
clude  him  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  created  new  existences  into  the 
world  to  enrich  it.  Wordsworth  has  add¬ 
ed  no  new  inhabitants  to  the  w’orld.  His 
Wanderer  and  his  Solitary  are,  as  we  have 
said,  impersonations  only — embodiments 
of  abstract  character.  Peter  Kell,  though 
amazingly  clear  and  vivid,  is  a  portrait 
rather  than  a  creation ;  and  his  sketch  of 


Matthew,  which  is,  to  our  thinking,  the 
most  sympathetic  and  human  of  all 
Wordsworth’s  attempts  to  portray  man,  is 
too  brief  and  slight  to  be  built  upon.  He 
did  not  create.  In  this,  as  w'ell  as  in 
many  other  ways,  he  proves  hitnself  to 
belong  to  the  Miltonic,  not  the  Shakspear- 
ian  family.  But  below  the  level  of  Shak- 
speare,  the  one  unapproachable  eminence 
in  poetry,  we  know  no  English  writer  by 
whose  side  we  should  hesitate  to  place  the 
austere  and  lofty  poet  of  the  mountains. 
In  spite  of  this  one  great  defect,  or  rather 
by  means  of  it,  he  proves  his  greatness 
doubly ;  for  without  a  living  soul  to  help 
him  into  that  high  place — without  human 
progeny  to  prove  that  in  him,  too,  dwelt 
the  divine  life-giving  principle  of  genius — 
without  even  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  a 
Lucifer  to  open  the  gates  of  fajne  for  him 
— Wordsworth  has  stepped  upon  a  pedes¬ 
tal  scarce  lower  than  that  of  Milton,  and 
so  long  as  the  English  language  lasts,  is 
little  likely  to  lose  his  crown  of  fullest 
fame. 

VV’ordsworth’s  life  was  too  uneventful,  too 
prosperous  and  full  of  comfort,  to  call  for 
much  remark.  We  might  quote  from  the 
graphic  narrative  of  I)e  Quincey  many 
pleasant  descriptions  of  his  simple  home 
and  habits  and  characteristic  surroundings, 
but  there  is  always  a  certain  strain  of  i>er- 
sonal  gossip  even  in  that  elegant  narrative, 
and  a  freedom  of  contemporary  remark 
which  has  worn  out  of  use  in  our  more  retic¬ 
ent  days.  He  lived  with  his  wife  and  sister, 
priestesses,  if  not  of  poetry,  yet  of  the 
l>oet,  for  many  long  and  peaceful  and 
happy  years.  .Another  younger  priestess 
and  gentlest  ministrant  grew  at  his  side  in 
the  shape  of  his  daughter  Dora,  affording 
him  the  purest  happiness  and  deepest 
content  of  his  life.  Like  every  man  thus 
supported  by  more  than  one  w’orshipping 
woman,  his  belief  in  himself  and  his  own 
greatness  grew  and  strengthened.  No  re¬ 
ligious  dogma  could  have  been  held  with 
a  more  austere  and  grave  devotion  ;  and 
as  he  grew’  older,  the  world,  impressed 
equally  by  the  grand  sj>ectacle  of  this 
man’s  faith  in.  himself,  and  by  the  real 
splendor  of  the  poetry  which  began  to 
jienetrate  into  its  heart,  added  its  belief  to 
his,  and  acknowledged  the  rank  which  he 
had  always  claimed.  Pilgrims  came  from 
far  and  near  to  worship  at  his  shrine,  and 
very  courteous,  very  kind,  was  the  throned 
and  reigning  poet.  He  lived,  as  we  have 
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said,  a  prosperous  life,  suffering  not  at  all 
from  the  pinching  cares  which  vex  so 
many  of  his  race,  able  to  bring  up  his 
children  as  he  wished,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
freedom  and  many  of  the  solacements 
which  were  congenial  to  his  nature.  His 
daughter  Dora  died  in  the  summer  of  1 84  7, 
leaving  a  cloud  upon  his  life  which  never 
dispersed  again.  “  Our  sorrow,  I  feel,  is 
for  life,”  he  wrote  six  months  after.  It 
was  the  first  blow  which  ever  Jiad  been 
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stnick  at  its  roots ;  and  fortunately  that 
shadowed  life,  sick  with  immeasurable 
loss,  was  not  far  from  its  end. 

He  died  in  April,  1850,  aged  four-score, 
having  enjoyed  almost  everything  that  life 
could  give,  and  a  good  conscience  witiv 
all.  Seldom  has  ])oet  been  so  happy ; 
never  has  man  borne  happiness  and  glory 
with  a  more  steadfast,  serious,  unexcited 
sobriety  of  soul. 


Comhill  Magazine. 
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I  HAVE  been  thinking  lately,  that  if  I 
were  asked  to  name  the  two  feminine  im¬ 
personations,  which,  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature,  ancient  and  modem,  betoken 
the  most  intimate  and  refined  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  the  inventors,  I  should 
indicate  Goethe’s  Mignon  and  Shak- 
speare’s  Cleopatra.  I  write  this  not  with¬ 
out  some  feeling  that  I  may  be  doing  an 
injustice  to  Sophocles  and  his  Antigone. 
On  the  whole,  however,  I  incline  to  the 
selection  I  have  made  ;  and  I  like  the 
idea  of  it  all  the  better,  because  these 
two  are,  as  it  were,  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  womanhood.  In  them  we  see  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  womanly  in¬ 
stincts  and  appetences,  from  the  first 
“  maiden  longing  to  be  blest,”  to  the  last 
artifices  of  the  accomplished  co<|uette.  I 
have  heard  much  said,  and  seen  much  writ¬ 
ten,  about  Dickens’s  “Little  Nell.”  It  is 
outwardly  a  very  pretty  jiicture — a  child- 
angel  traversing  the  earth.  But  beyond 
her  long  hair  and  her  feminine  apparel, 
there  is  nothing  to  mark  her  sex  ;  she 
might  have  been  a  boy-angel  for  anything 
that  there  is  in  her  character  to  show  us  to 
the  contrary.  But  Mignon  is  human  and 
faminine.  Though  attired  as  a  boy,  with 
her  hair  cut  close,  she  is  all  in  all  a  woman- 
child.  It  is  in  thus  marking,  from  within, 
the  sex  of  the  child  that  Goethe  has 
evinced  such  consummate  genius.  Mig¬ 
non  is  not  an  angel,  but  a  thing  of  flesh 
and  blood — of  nervous,  sensitive  flesh, 
and  of  hot  blood,  too  rebellious  for  the 
weak  frame  through  which  it  courses. 
With  wonderful  power  and  delicacy,  the 
artist  has  portrayed  the  first  unintelligible 
development  of  the  sexual  passion  in  a 
young  and  innocent  creature  of  extraor- 
dinar)'  sensibility — of  peculiar  physical  or¬ 


ganization.  He  has  attempted  what,  as 
far  as  my  reading  extend.s,  no  one  else  has 
attempted,  and  though  the  experiment 
was  a  hazardous  one,  he  has  succeeded, 
by  the  force  of  his  genius,  in  divesting  of 
all  repulsiveness  this  exposition  of  the 
first  unacknowledged  growth  of  the  sexual 
yearnings  in  a  young  and  beautiful  Italian 
maid.  With  exquisite  truth  and  subtlety, 
the  consuming  passion  is  traced  from  its 
first  dawning  revelations  to  the  season  of 
its  full  ex|)ansion — the  progress  from  deep 
gratitude  to  servile  reverence,  to  filial 
affection,  to  love,  to  passion,  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  as  thus  traced  in  Wilhelm  Meister, 
is  beyond  all  expression  beautiful  and 
true.  This  sexual  development  operates 
with  alarming  force  on  one  so  delicately 
organized.  It  works  in  her,  at  last,  even 
to  the  death,  and  yet  we  are  filled  with 
pity  and  love  and  admiration,  as  we  mark 
these  suicidal  workings.  Like  all  other 
original  creations  with  thp  stamp  of  genius 
upon  them,  this  character  has  found  many 
imitators — but  the  imitators  in  this  in¬ 
stance  are  among  the  greatest  masters  of 
fiction.  The  Fenella  of  Walter  Scott,  the 
Lydia  of  Bulwer,  the  Esmeralda  of  Victor 
Hugo,  are  reproductions  of  Mignon,  the 
same  with  a  difference,  and  if  they  had 
been  original  would  have  been  among 
the  best  of  their  respective  writers’  cre¬ 
ations. 

Now,  let  this  character  be  studied,  and 
then  let  the  student  turn  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Cleopatra.  We  have  seen  numer¬ 
ous  pictures  of  them  both,  which  may  or 
may  not,  viewed  separately,  realize  our 
conce|)tions  as  to  the  personal  individual¬ 
ity  of  either ;  but,  seen  together,  they  very 
clearly  mark  the  contrast — the  enormous 
difference  between  them — or,  as  I  have 
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said  above,  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
And  yet,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  child-Cleopatra  very  closely  resembling 
Mignon.  In  respect  of  years,  Cleopatra, 
in  the  zenith  of  her  fascinations,  might 
have  been  Mignon’s  mother — and  I  rather 
think,  in  respect  of  temperament  too — 
though  the  Italian  maid  would  never  have 
developed  into  such  i '  woman  as  the 
Egyptian  Queen.  The  difference  of  which 
I  speak  is  the  difference  between  the  ten¬ 
der  bud  and  the  full  blown  flower.  Cleo- 
l)atra  stands  before  us  fully  developed  and 
revealed.  There  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  her.  She  is  open  as  day.  She  wears 
her  heart  upon  her  sleeve.  She  has  no 
disguises  or  reservations ;  no  doubts  or 
questionings.  She  knows  herself  and  she 
knows  others  ;  and  she  does  not  care  who 
knows  what  she  thinks  or  does.  If  she 
were  avow'edly  a  mistress  of  the  art  of 
coquetry — if  she  were  professedly  and 
professionally  instructing  a  female  class 
in  the  great  lessons  of  “  the  way  to  keep 
him,”  she  could  not  speak  out  more 
jilainly  than  she  does.  This  is  Shak- 
speare’s  Cleopatra ;  but  very  little  is  sub¬ 
stantially  added  to  the  Cleopatra  of 
history — the  Cleopatra  of  Plutarch.  That 
she  really  was  just  such  a  person  as  is 
|X5rtrayed  in  the  Shakspearian  drama  we 
have  good  warrant  of  belief.  Plutarch 
writes  of  her  playfulness — her  love  of  fun 
and  frolic — and  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  she  took  part  in  the  “  fond  and 
childish  pastimes”  in  which  .\ntonius  de¬ 
lighted,  supplementing  them  with  sportive 
devices  of  her  own  invention,  as  when  by 
the  aid  of  her  divers  she  helped  Antony 
to  catch  a  red  herring  with  his  rod  and 
line,  or  as  Plutarch  {apud  North)  writes, 
“  an  old  salt  fish,  like  unto  those  that  are 
brought  out  of  the  country  of  Pont.”  All 
this  was  “  excellent  fooling.”  Miss  Prude 
will,  doubtless,  exclaim  that  they  were 
*•  old  enough  to  have  known  better.” 
And  so  they  were.  But  the  fact  still  re¬ 
mains,  and  it  is  the  fact  of  history,  not  of 
the  stage.  Antony  himself  explains  it 
marvellously  well, — 

My  nightingale. 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.  What,  girl, 
though  gray 

Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown, 
Yet  ha’  we  a  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves 
And  can  get  goal  for  goal  of  youth. 

If  I  were  to  assert  that  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra  is  among  the  very  foremost  of  Shak- 


speare’sdran^s,  I  should  not  standalone  in 
this  critical  opinion — for  Coleridge  (siqjer- 
eminently  the  first  of  all  Shakspearian 
commentators)  has  already  pronounced  it 
in  very  emphatic  language.  Compare,  or 
rather  contrast,  it  with  Romeo  and  Juliety 
and  see  how  greatly  and  grandly  the 
genius  of  the  jxjet  had  developed  in  the 
interval  between  the  production  of  these 
two  love  dramas.  The  first,  written  in  his 
“  salad ’days,”  is  crudely  romantic  and 
absurd.  The  last  is  instinct  everywhere 
with  nature  and  with  truth.  There  is  a 
far  stonger  sympathy  excited  by  the 
destinies  of  these  “  middle-aged  lovers  ” 
(a  class  systematically  rendered  ridiculous 
by  the  dramatists  of  a  later  period)  than 
in  the  boy -and  girl  amours  of  the  Montagu 
and  Capulet.  On  the  question  thus  raised 
I  shall  presently  say  something.  It  is  my 
l>urpose  not  to  comment  ujwn  the  drama, 
but  on  the  character  of  Cleopatra — and 
I  would  first  observe  that,  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  ])ersonal  creations  of  the 
dramatist,  there  is  not  one  more  marvel¬ 
lous  than  this.  In  a  former  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  magazine,  I  remarked  that 
Shakspeare  differed  from  all  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  nothing  more  than  in  his  very 
obvious  desire  to  exalt,  rather  than  to  de¬ 
grade,  the  female  character.  The  general¬ 
ity  of  Shakspeare’ s  women  are  modest, 
amiable,  virtuous — altogether  attractive. 
The  very  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule 
are  not  mean  or  nasty.  If  they  are  bad, 
there  is  a  sort  of  dignity  in  their  badness. 
Lady  Macbeth,  Hamlet’s  Queen-mother, 
Cleopatra,  are  sinners  on  the  heroic  scale. 
They  do  not  excite  our  contempt,  as  do 
the  feminine  profligates  of  the  minof 
Elizabethan  dramatists.  Of  Cleopatra, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  she  was  a  good 
woman,  but  though  not  morally  attractive, 
she  is  not  repulsive.  Indeed,  there  is,  in 
spite  of  her  badness,  a  wonderful  fascina¬ 
tion  about  her  character,  which  overcomes 
alike  our  reason  and  our  morality,  and 
will  not  suffer  us  to  be  angry  with  her. 
I  remember  reading  an  essay  (I  think  it 
was  by  Hazlitt)  “  On  men  I  should  like 
to  have  known.”  If  I  were  to  write  an 
essay  “  On  women  I  should  like  to  have 
known,”  I  should  assuredly  class  Cleopa¬ 
tra  among  them  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  I 
should  place  her  at  the  head  of  them. 

The  serpent  of  old  Nile 

With  her  sweet  betraying  smile. 
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was  eminently  a  person  worth  knowing, 
and  never  to  be  forgotten,  when  once 
known. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  so 
captivates  humanity,  old  or  young,  as  a 
woman  with  all  the  physical  beauty  and 
grace  and  freshness  of  youth  combined 
with  the  intelligence  and  .sagacity  of  age. 
It  is  a  mistake  (not  so  often  committed  by 
the  present  as  by  the  past  generation)  to 
sui5pose  that  young  men  or  young'women 
are  the  most  dangerous  of  all.  It  is  not 
by  such  as  these,  but  by  people  of  both 
sexes  long  past  their  premiere  jeunesse, 
that  the  greatest  mischief  is  done.  The 
novel-writers  of  the  day  seem  to  recognize 
this  more  and  more  in  their  fictions,  and 
heroes  and  heroines  appear  who,  in  the 
language  of  very  young  people,  are  “  quite 
old.”  And  neither  men  nor  women  in  their 
pages  are  as  good  as  they  used  to  be. 
And  surely  all  this  is  more  true  to  human 
nature — or,  at  least,  to  the  human  nature 
of  the  nineteenth  century — than  the  old 
story  of  the  wonderful  fascinations  of 
golden-haired  girl-angels  and  curly  young 
Adonises  of  two-and  twenty.  » 

Of  course,  it  will  be  said,  “  It  is  an  old 
fellow  who  writes  this."  So  it  is,  my  young 
friend.  If  1  were  not  an  old  fellow  how 
could  I  instruct  you  in  these  matters  ? 
When  you  have  the  experience  of  an  old 
fellow  yourself,  and  I  am  in  my  grave,  if 
you  should  chance  to  read  this  again,  you 
will  say  that  I  was  quite  right.  But  even 
now,  in  your  salad  age,  fresh  from  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  and  full  of  the  Creek  drama¬ 
tists  and  Latin  ))oets,  you  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  in  those  ancient  days  the  mis¬ 
chief  was  done,  not  by  young  men  and 
maidens,  but  by  mature  gamesters — such 
as  Queen  Dido  and  even  the  “Pious 
.iiCneas.”  I  think,  by  the  way,  that  Dido, 
as  described  by  Virgil,  was  not  much  be¬ 
hind  Cleopatra  in  her  practice  of  the  arts 
of  coquetry — though,  perha])s,  not  alto¬ 
gether  so  successful,  as  she  had  different 
materials  to  work  upon.  Her  “Oreen- 
goodeying"  *  of  Ascanius  was  a  master¬ 
piece — ytscanium  gremioqne  foj’et,  etc. 
Adolescens  well  knows  the  passage. 
Fondling  the  son  to  excite  the  ])assions 
of  his  father.  I  have  no  space  to  dwell 
on  this ;  I  only  wish  to  remind  my  young 
friends  of  what  they  have  read  in  their 


•  See,  for  an  explanation  of  this  term,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gaulle  of  S^ember  14,  187a 
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class-books  —  Latin  and  Greek.  They 
will,  doubtless,  be  able  to  number  up  the 
“  quite  old  "  heroines  of  the  Greek  drama¬ 
tists — of  Sophocles,  of  zKschylus,  of  the 
woman-hating  Euripides :  such  mature 
sirens  as  Clyteninestra  and  Pha;dra  and 
Jocasta.  And  there  is  a  favorite  modem 
author  of  theirs  f  who  has  i)ut  the  case 
very  strongly  in  one  of  his  fictions,  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  the  couplet — 

Young  man’s  love  blazeth  and  is  done ; 

Old  man’s  love  it  bumeth  to  the  bone— 

and  finishing  the  pregnant  passage  with 
the  words,  “Wild  tales  might  assuredly 
have  been  told  of  Antony’s  youth ;  but  I 
doubt  if,  whilst  his  brow  was  brent,  he 
would  have  followed  so  fast  in  the  wake 
of  the  Eg)-ptian  galley  while  the  sea-fight 
was  swaying  to  and  fro  off  Actium,  or 
have  set  his  breast  so  straight  against  his 
sword’s  point  at  the  lying  rumor  of  Cleo- 
I)atra’s  suicide.”  And,  indeed,  we  need 
not  go  to  fiction,  ancient  or  modem,  for 
instances  in  supjjort  of  my  argument,  for, 
as  I  am  writing,  our  public  pai)ers  are 
made  terrible  by  the  details  of  a  ghastly 
tragedy — a  story  of  passion,  of  crime,  of 
jealousy,  of  violence,  wherein  the  actors 
were  “  quite  old  ’’  people.  And  yet  it  was 
a  case  of  “  burning  to  the  bone,’’  though 
the  heroine  was  as  old  as  Cleopatra  when 
she  applied  the  asps  to  her  breast. 

Gervinus  speaks  of  Cleopatra  as  “an 
old  and  artful  courtesan.”  But  the  Hei¬ 
delberg  professor  in  these  words  is  a  little 
too  severe  on  the  Egyptian  queen,  or,  at  all 
events,  on  the  Egyptian  queen  of  Shak- 
speare.  For  age  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  years.  Some  people  are  old  at  five- 
and-twenty  ;  some  are  young  at  five-and- 
thirty.  C)f  Cleopatra  it  is  written — 

Age  cannot  wither  her  nor  custom  stale 

Her  infinite  variety. 

And  it  would  be  impossible  better  to  ex¬ 
press  in  so  few  words  the  secret  of  her  in- 
exlraustible  attractiveness.  She  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-nine,  when  Antony  was 
fifty-six,  and  yet .  up  to  the  very  last  she 
seems  to  have  retained  all  her  fascinations. 
We  have  most  of  us  seen  a  phenomenon 
of  this  kind  once  or  twice  in  our  lives.  I 
have  heard  men,  and  women  too,  account 
— or,  rather,  endeavor  to  account — for 
this  youth-in-age  after  different  fashions, 
but  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  any 
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explanations  •!  have  heard.  A  common 
theory  is  that  unemotional  people  retain 
the  appearance  of  youth  much  longer 
than  others.  The  youngest  woman,  for 
her  years,  whom  I  know,  or  ever  knew,  is 
perhaps  the  least  unemotional.  And  when 
I  say  the  “youngest,”  I  do  not  mean 
merely  the  youwgidst-looking,  but  the 
youngest  in  heart,  the  freshest,  the  most 
playful,  the  most  vivacious.  My  notion 
is  that  very  placid  people  are  apt  to  get  a 
flabby  look.  They  rot,  as  it  were,  on 
Lethe’s  wharf  more  quickly  than  others 
wear  themselves  out  at  the  grindstone  of 
much  feeling.  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  we  may  sometimes  be  very  much 
mistaken  about  those  (women  especially) 
whom  we  believe  to  be  placid — that  what 
we  take  for  placidity  is  suppressed  emotion. 
And  nothing  shatters  one  more  than  that. 
Hut  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  often  mis¬ 
taken  in  this  way.  Again,  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  this  long  continued  juvenes- 
cence  is  constitutional — that  it  comes 
from  sound  health,  from  good  digestion ; 
but  my  experiencce  equally  refutes  this 
proix)sition.  I  have  known  both  men 
and  women  who  have  retained  their  youth 
in  a  marvellous  manner,  notwithstanding 
a  most  rickety  state  of  health  ;  who  have 
suffered  all  the  agonies  of  indigestion,  and 
yet  have  laughed  and  played  (women 
more  than  men),  and  kept  up  all  their 
freshness  of  aspect,  without  artistic  aids, 
and  all  the  cheerfulness  and  si)ortiveness 
natural  to  those  who  might  be  their  chil¬ 
dren.  I  am,  as  I  have  already  confessed, 
an  old  man  myself,  and  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  this  phenomenon  for  many  years,  but 
I  am  as  far  off  as  ever  from  any  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  If  I  had  lived  centuries 
ago,  I  might  have  attributed  it  to  occult 
causes — to  some  secret  and  terrible  com¬ 
pact  with  the  arch-fiend.  But,  as  it  is,  I 
cannot  get  much  beyond  Antony’s  subtle 
explanation  that  “  it  is  a  brain  that  nour¬ 
ishes  our  nerves  ” — words  which  may  be 
considered  somewhat  obscure,  but  beneath 
which  lies  a  vast  substratum  of  meaning. 
An  intellect  that  never  lies  fallow,  a  heart 
that  is  never  cold,  a  nervous  system  that, 
though  never  quiet,  is  never  unstrung. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  poet. 
At  all  events,  I  can  get  no  nearer  to  it. 

Next  to  Cleopatra,  I  should  have  liked 
of  all  women  to  have  seen  Ninon  de 
I’Enclos.  If  all  that  is  said  by  French 
writers  of  this  marvellous  woman  be  true. 


Cleopatra,  in  respect  of  the  preservation 
of  her  personal  charms,  was  nothing  to 
her — for  the  “Serpent  of  Old  Nile  ”  died 
comparatively  young.  What  aids  and  ad¬ 
juncts  an  Egyi)tian  princess,  before  the 
Christian  era,  might  have  had  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  her  personal  beauty,  we  do 
not  altogether  know  in  these  days,  after 
the  lapse  of  just  nineteen  centuries.  If 
they  could  ])reserve  the  living  as  well  as 
they  preserved  the  dead,  their  skill  was 
by  no  means  contemptible.  But  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  period  before  Christ  could 
not  have  been  favorable  to  falsehoods  of 
figure,  though  it  might  not  have  denied 
fictions  of  face.  There  could  not  have 
been  much  room  for  “getting  up”  in  the 
latest  fashions  of  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
But  the  women  in  France  in  these  latter 
days  have  had  no  im])edinients  of  this 
kind  ;  nay,  everything  has  favored  false- 
hoo<l  and  fabrication.  I  remember  read¬ 
ing  somewhere  a  ghastly  story  (the  scene 
of  it,  of  course,  was  Paris)  of  a  young  man 
who  was  madly  enamored  of  a  beautiful 
F'renchwoman.  He  haunted  her  every¬ 
where  ;  he  dogged  her  footsteps.  .After  a 
time,  becoming  actpiainted  with  her  resi¬ 
dence,  and  knowing  the  chamber  in  which 
she  slejjt,  he  was  seized  with  an  insane 
desire  to  see  her  at  her  toilet — I  forget 
whether  he  took  an  apartment  0[)posite  to 
her  chamber  windows,  armed  with  a  {hjw- 
erful  race-glass,  or  whether  he  concealed 
himself  in  her  room — but  he  saw  her  most 
distinctly  take  off  her  false  hair,  take  out 
her  false  teeth,  throw  aside  her  i)ads,  etc., 
etc.,  and  reveal  herself  as  something 
nauseous  and  revolting.  When  he  had 
seen  the  last  of  this  disgusting  display,  he 
went  home  and  blew  out  his  brains. 

This  may  have  been  a  fact,  or  it  may 
have  been  merely  a  satirical  invention. 
But  the  modern  art  of  “getting  up”  is 
wonderful,  and  the  costume  of  the  day 
favors  the  deceit.  I  rej>eat,  however,  that 
Cleopatra  could  not  have  accomplished 
this,  though  we  learn  from  Plutarch  that, 
like  the  women  of  our  own  times,  she 
“  frizzled  her  hair ;  ”  and  doubtless,  after 
a  long-established  fashion  in  the  Fast,  she 
touched  up  her  eyes.  When  it  is  stated 
in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
now  in  use  amongst  us,  that  Jezebel 
“  painted  her  face,”  there  is  an  imperfect 
rendering  of  the  passage — the  result  of 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  translators. 
Unskilled  in  Eastern  usages,  they  missed 
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the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  writer,  who 
said  that  she  “  painted  her *  or  “ad¬ 
justed  her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  lead- 
ore  {Kohol)."  f  Most  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  the ‘descriptive  passage  in  the  Veiled 
Prophet  of  Khor assart — 

And  others  mix  the  Kohol’s  jetty  dye, 

To  give  that  long  dark  languish  to  the  eye. 

Which  makes  the  maid,  whom  kings  are  proud  to 
cull 

From  fair  Circassia’s  vales,  so  beautifuL 

But  long  before  this,  the  custom  was  well 
known  in  Kgypt,  as  the  wall-jiaintings  very 
clearly  exhibit ;  and,  indeed,  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  of  decoration  have 
been  discovered,  with  some  remains  of 
the  drug  that  was  used.  It  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  Cleopatra  did  not  neglect  such 
aids ;  but  there,  in  all  probability,  her 
artificial  adornments  began  and  ended. 
In  all  else  she  was  a  genuine  woman. 

Conceding  much,  however,  to  the  effect 
of  Cleopatra’s  physical  beauty,  even  at 
the  ri|)e  age  of  thirty-eight,  the  secret  of 
her  wonderful  fascination  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  mere  perfection  of  flesh  and 
blood  that  may  be  represented  by  a  pic¬ 
ture.  It  was  the  consummate  coquetry 
of  the  woman  that  carried  everything  be¬ 
fore  it.  That  she  was  not  at  all  an  amia¬ 
ble  person — that  sometimes,  indeed,  she 
was  very  disagreeable — must  be  freely  ad¬ 
mitted.  But  this  was  all  a  part  of  the  sum 
and  substance  of  her  attractions.  She 
knew  better  than  to  go — 

Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadows  made  ten¬ 
der. 

Till  love  falls  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  splendor. 

There  w'as  no  sameness  about  her.  It 
was  the  “  infinite  variety  ”  which  held  in 
thrall  those  upon  whom  she  w’as  pleased 
to  exercise  her  blandishments.  She  knew 
how  greatly  provocations  and  aggrava¬ 
tions,  if  kept  within  due  bounds,  con¬ 
tribute  to  womanly  success.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  Shakspeare's  drama, 
we  see  her  in  one  of  her  taunting  moods. 
There  is  a  sore  which  she  is  sometimes 
dis|x>sed  to  worry,  and  that  sore  is  “  the 
married  woman,"  the  “  shrill-tongued 
Fulvia.”  The  epithet  is  Shakspeare’s, 
but  he  did  not  invent  the  character  to 
give  effect  to  the  situation.  For  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  Antony’s  wife  was  of  “  a  i>eev- 
ish,  crooked,  and  troublesome  nature.” 

•  See  Kitto’s  Piftorial  Bible. 

,  f  Shaw’s  Travels — quoted  by  Moore. 


Cleopatra,  therefore,  does  the  wife  no  in¬ 
justice  when  she  so  describes  her  as 
“shrill-tongued  but  she  is  scarcely  just 
to  the  husband,  from  her  own  point  of 
view,  when  she  drives  her  sarcasms  into 
him,  asking  Antony,  when  news  comes 
from  Rome,  to  which  he  would  fain  not 
listen,  “Where’s  Fulvia’s  process?” — or 
summons — and  adds — 

As  I  am  Egypt’s  queen, 

Thou  blushest,  Antony ;  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Caesar’s  homage ;  else  so  thy  cheek  pays  shame. 
When  shrill-tongued  Fulvia  scolds — 

Fulvia,  not  being  very  well  pleased  with 
the  reports  of  Antony’s  proceedings  in 
Egypt  (of  which,  in  truth,  I  cannot  be 
much  surprised),  has  hit  itimn  the  device 
of  getting  up  a  little  war  at  home  which 
may  call  her  husband  from  foreign  jiarts. 
But  before  this  charm  has  worked  effect¬ 
ively,  Fulvia,  by  good  fortune,  sickened 
and  died.  The  words  are  not  mine.  I 
am  not  responsible  for  them.  It  is  Plu¬ 
tarch  who  says,  “  By  good  fortune,  his 
wife  Fulvia,  going  to  meet  with  Antonins, 
sickened  by  the  way,  and  died  in  the  city 
of  Sicion.”  ♦  News  of  this  event  reaches 
Antony  at  Alexandria,  and  he  is  some¬ 
what  conscience-stricken  and  sorrowful — 
wrishing  that  to  be  undone,  which  before 
he  had  wished  to  be  done,  and  resolving, 
in  the  hour  of  jienitence,  to  make  Rome 
his  mistress.  Nothing  can  be  more  ex¬ 
quisitely  tnie  than  the  language  in  which 
these  transient  emotions  are  expressed. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  Antony  is  a  mas¬ 
ter-piece  not  inferior  to  that  of  Cleopatra. 
But  it  is  with  the  woman  I  have  to  do ; 
and  how  womanly  is  the  manner  in  which 
she  receives  the  tidings  of  Fulvia’s  death  ! 
Knowing  that  he  had  received  news  from 
Italy,  she  had  asked  tauntingly,  “What 
says  the  married  w’oman  ?  ”  adding — 

You  may  go ; 

Would  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come  ! 
Let  her  not  say  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here ; 

I  have  no  power  upon  you ;  her’s  you  are  1 

When  he  tells  her  that  Fulvia  is  dead, 
she  will  not  at  first  believe  it ;  but  when 
convinced  of  the  fact  by  reading  the  des¬ 
patch  in  which  it  is  announced,  she 
straightway  turns  it  into  a  weapon  of  at- 

*  I  saw  an  advertisement  not  long  ago  in  the 
Ixindon  papers,  the  naVvet^  of  which  is  equal  to 

the  above : — “  If - will  apply  to - ,  he  will 

hear  something  to  hU  advantage.  His  wife  is 
dead.” 
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tack  against  Antony.  She  had  previously 
put  the  question  to  him, — 

Why  did  you  marry  Fulvia  and  not  love  her? 

And  now  she  bursts  out  into  the  exclama¬ 
tion, — 

O,  most  false  love  ! 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  shouldst  fill 
With  sorrowful  water  ?  Now  I  see,  I  see, 

In  Fulvia’s  death,  how  mine  received  will  be. 

Having  just  taunted  him  with  caring  too 
much  for  Fulvia,  she  now  taunts  him  with 
caring  too  little.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  truthfulness  of  this.  Women  are  not 
illogical  merely  by  default.  They  are  wil¬ 
fully  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory. 
In  their  intercourse  with  men  they  delight 
in  what  they  call  “having  him  both  ways.” 
They  are  proud  of  their  skill  in  so  dealing 
with  their  masculine  enemy,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  him  to  escape  their  ob¬ 
jurgations.  They  know  how  aggravating 
tliis  is,  and  they  like  to  aggravate.  Clreat 
men,  I  am  afraid,  have  not  better  tempers 
than  little  ones — and  so  Antony,  under 
this  provocation,  loses  his  temper  ;  and 
then  Cleopatra  mocks  him.  Turning  to 
one  of  her  hand-maidens,  she  says  : — 

1.00k,  prithee,  Charmian, 

How  this  Herculean  Roman  doth  become 
The  carriai'e  of  his  chafe  ! 

It  is  the  delight  of  such  women  to  lash  a 
man  into  the  extremest  state  of  violent 
irascibility  and  then  to  laugh  at  him.  In 
these  times  such  altercations  do  not  often 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  attendants, 
but  the  language  used  is  very  much  the 
same.  “  You  call  yourself  a  great  man, 
indeed — and  to  put  yourself  in  such,  a 
temper.  If  a ’poor  weak  woman,  such  as 
I  am,  were  to  do  it,  it  might  be  forgiven  ; 
but  for  a  great  man  ” — (and  the  greatness 
indicated  may  be  physical  or  moral) — “  oh, 
I  am  ashamed  of  you.”  And  what  can  a 
man  say  to  this  ?  He  is  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self  and  is  silent. 

It  may,  we  know,  be  said  that  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  intense  provocation  is  not  exactly 
the  “  way  to  keep  him.”  We  admit  that 
it  has  an  ugly  look — that,  as  I  have  repre¬ 
sented  it  above,  it  is  jnire  “  nagging.” 
But  Shakspeare  knew  the  human  heart  a 
great  deal  too  well  to  represent  on/y  this. 
In  the  midst  of  it  all  we  see  wonderful 
gleams  of  tenderness  and  of  love.  Her 
genuine  fondness  for  the  man  she  is  pro¬ 
voking  cannot  be  concealed. 


I  am  quickly  ill  and  well. 

So  Antony  loves,- 

she  exclaims  in  the  very  thick  of  her  up- 
braidings  ;*  and  when  she  has  exhausted 
her  spleen,  she  asks  to  be  forgiven  and 
calls  on  the  gods  to  prosper  his  undertak¬ 
ings  : 

Your  honor  calls  you  hence. 

Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly, 

And  all  the  Gods  go  with  you  ! 

And  so  he  goes  forth  to  his  duty — to  play 
his  part  in  the  great  heroic  drama  of  the 
world ;  and  Cleopatra  gives  herself  up 
wholly  to  sweet  thoughts  of  the  absent  one, 
and  delights  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  dis¬ 
coursing  upon  his  perfections ;  and  the 
very  things,  which  a  little  while  before  she 
would  have  charged  as  sore  offences 
against  Antony,  are  now  -extolled  as 
special  merits  in  him.  When  Alexas  tells 
her  that,  after  his  departure,  the  great  Ro¬ 
man  was  “  nor  sad  nor  merry,”  Cleopatra 
bursts  out  into  an  enthusiastic  commenta¬ 
ry  on  this  “  heavenly  mingle,"  and  then 
apostrophi2esthe  absent  Antony,  saying,— 

Beest  thou  sad  or  merry. 

The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes. 

So  does  it  no  man  else  1 

And  yet  very  recently  she  had  been  reviling 
him  for  l)eing  either  sad  or  merry,  and  had 
made  each  mood  in  turn  an  offence 
against  herself. 

But  is  all  this  consistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  true  loving  woman?  Perfectly  so. 
And  these  are  the  women  for  whom  men 
live  and  die.  Gentleness  of  manner, 
equableness  of  temper,  consistency  of 
speech  and  action,  are  all  excellent  things 
— blessed  conditions  not  to  be  too  highly 
admired  or  commended.  But  the  major¬ 
ity  of  men  are  not  good  enough  to  be  en¬ 
slaved  by'  such  attractions.  To  their  im- 
l)erfect  natures  these  good  gifts  become 
wearisome  after  a  time.  Antony,  in  his 
private  or  domestic  conditions,  is  but  a 
very  common  type  of  manhood.  And 
when  Shakspeare  wrote  the  following  de¬ 
lightful  little  snatch  of  dialogue,  he  had 
not  merely  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  but 
njen  and  women  generally  in  his  mind  ; — 


*  Some  of  the  Shakspearian  commentators,  with 
their  usual  ineptitude,  have  endeavored  to  spoil 
this  passage,  and  with  it  the  whole  scene,  by  put¬ 
ting  a  colon  or  full  stop  after  “  well,”  so  as  to  ex¬ 
press  not  Cleopatra’s  fondness,  but  Antony’s  va¬ 
riableness. 
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Charmian.  Madam,  melhinks  if  you  do  love  him 
dearly 

You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  en¬ 
force 

The  like  from  him. 

Cleopatra.  What  should  I  do  I  do  not  ? 

CAarmian.  In  each  thing  give  him  way — cross 
him  in  nothing. 

Cleopatra.  Thou  talkestlikea  fool:  the  way  to 
lose  him  ! 

A  bit  of  high  comedy  of  the  best  kind,  the 
felicitous  tnith  of  which  cannot  be  excel¬ 
led.  Cleopatra  knew  a  great  deal  better 
than  Channian  what  was  “the  way  to 
keep  him.”  She  knew  that  it  is  never 
wise  in  women  to  let  men  have  their  own 
way  overmuch.  They  are  apt  to  presume 
upon  such  concessions.  A  little  whole¬ 
some  bullying  has  always  a  salutary  effect. 
There  is  more  excitement  in  intercourse 
w’ith  wild  animals  than  with  tame  ones. 
Tameness  is,  with  all  men  whom  women 
are  prone  to  love,  the  most  unpardonable 
of  all  offences.  Men  do  not  love  women 
because  they  are  good  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  vaurien  is  the  most  beloved  of 
his  kind.  All  this  is  very  shocking ;  but  it 
is  not  the  less  true.  A  skilful  use  of  the 
provocations  and  aggravations  is  almost 
certain  to  be  successful.  The  “  bad-tem¬ 
pered,  unamiable,  disagreeable,  irritating, 
unbearable — delightful  woman  ”  carries 
everything  before  her  with  the  Antonys  of 
the  world.  Of  course  there  is  a  “  subau- 
ditur.”  Something  is  understood.  It  is 
beauty  of  some  kind  or  other.  It  may 
not  be  mere  beauty  of  form  or  color.  It 
is  something  piquant,  stimulating,  irresist¬ 
ible — what,  it  is  not  very  easy  for  a  man 
to  describe,  though  most  men  know  what 
it  is.  Whether  these  nameless  charms  can 
work  wnthout  love  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  I  rather  doubt  it  myself.  We  read 
of  such  results  in  fiction — of  men  breaking 
their  hearts  and  wasting  their  fortunes  up¬ 
on  w’omen  without  a  gleam  of  natural  af¬ 
fection — as  cold  and  as  hard  as  marble. 
But  I  have  never  met  these  heartless  en¬ 
slavers  in  real  life  ;  and  if  they  exist  at  all, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  their  reign 
must  be  brief.  Nothing  is  so  lovable  as 
love ;  and  if  the  sinner  be  not  a  loving  one, 
though  she  may  conquer,  she  cannot  re¬ 
tain  her  conquests.  At  all  events  Cleo¬ 
patra  was  a  tender-hearted,  loving  woman  ; 
and  Antony  well  knew  it.  Shakspeare 
does  not  say  much  about  it — ^but  he  lets  the 
curtain  fall,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  on 
the  queen’s  arrangements  to  write  every 


day  by  special  messenger  to  her  absent 
lord,  as  regularly  as  though  Rowland  Hill 
had  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 

We  confess,  however  wrong  it  may  be 
in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Prude,  that  we  cannot 
help  feeling  for  Cleopatra  when  we  learn 
that  Antony  is  untrue  to  her.  He  goes  to 
Rome  and  marries  Octavia.  “  And  a  very 
proper  thing  to  do,  tooj  sir  !  A  resi)ecta- 
ble  young  woman  of  his  own  country  and 
creed !  ”  There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  this  view  of  the  case. 

But  since  these  poor  forsaken  ones  are  apt. 

In  ignorant  directness  to  j'erceive 

Only  the  fact  that  gentle  links  are  snapt — 

and  the  hearts  even  of  those  who  are  not 
respectable  young  women  will  bleed  some¬ 
times,  we  may  not  unrighteously  feel  com¬ 
passion  for  such  as  Cleopatra.  That  the 
Egyptian  queen’s  conduct  towards  the 
messenger  who  brought  the  news  of  this 
marriage  was  violent  and  unseemly — “  not 
at  all  lady-like,”  as  Miss  Prude  would  say 
— must  be  admitted.  “  Her  manners  had 
not  the  rej)Ose”  of  the  Vere  de  Veres. 
She  was  a  woman  with  strong  )>assions, 
and  she  could  not  take  things  coolly.  It 
was  a  relief  to  her  to  strike  the  jHior  fellow 
and  to  hale  him  about  by  the  hair  of  his 
head.  This  we  can  all  of  us  understand, 
men  and  women  alike  ;  but  the  second 
scene  witli  the  messenger  is  not  so  ap¬ 
preciable  by  the  former,  although  its  won¬ 
derful  truth  is  clearly  to  be  discerned  by 
all  who  have  been  observers  of  the  female 
character.  There  is  no  more  remarkable 
distinction  between  the  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  men  and  women,  in  like  circum¬ 
stances,  than  that  which  is  developed  by 
rivalries  and  jealousies  in  the  two  sexes. 
Cleopatra,  in  accordance  with  feminine 
instincts,  is  eager  to  learn  all  that  she  can 
about  the  woman  who  has  supplanted 
her, — 

Cleopatra.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 

Messenger.  She  Is  not,  mailam. 

Cleopatra.  Didst  hear  her  speak ;  is  she  shrill- 
tongued  or  low  ? 

Messenger.  Madam,  1  heard  her  speak ;  she  is 
low-voic’d. 

Cleopatra.  That’s  not  so  good.  He  cannot  like 
her  long  ! 

On  this  the  waiting-maid  Charmian 
breaks  in  with  the  timely  ejaculation, 
“  Like  her,  O  Isis  !  ’tis  imjxtssible  !  ”  to 
which  Cleopatra  replies,  “  I  think  so, 
Charmian, — dull  of  tongue  and  dwarfish  !  ” 
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And  then  turning  to  the  messenger  she  re¬ 
news  her  inquiries, — 

What  majesty  is  in  her. gait?  Remember, 
If  e’er  thou  look’st  on  majesty. 

Messenger.  She  creeps ; 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one, 

She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life, 

A  statue  than  a  breather. 

After  inquiring  about  Octavia's  age,  Cle¬ 
opatra  continues, — 

Bear’ St  thou  her  face  in  mind.  Is  it  long  or  short  ? 

Messenger.  Round  e’en  to  faultiness. 

Cleopatra.  For  the  most  part,  too,  they  are  fool¬ 
ish  that  are  so : 

Her  hair  what  color? 

Messenger.  Brown,  madam  ;  and  her  forehead. 
As  low  as  she  would  wish  it. 

Having  thus  catalogued  the  personal  quali¬ 
fications  of  her  rival,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  “this  creature’s  no  such 
thing  ”  (or,  as  I  have  heard  women  say, 
“no  such  great  thing  after  all,”)  Cleopa¬ 
tra  tells  the  messenger  that  he  is  “  most  fit 
for  business,”  apologizes  for  having  ill-used 
him,  and  dismisses  him  with  lavish  gifts. 
And  how  truly  feminine  is  all  this !  A 
man’s  conduct  in  such  circumstances  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  a  woman’s.  The 
last  thing  that  he  cares  to  know  is  what  his 
rival  is  like — the  last  thing  that  he  thinks 
of  doing  is  to  make  any  inquiries  about 
him.  The  less  that  he  knows  the  better. 
He  does  not  like  to  examine  the  skeleton 
too  closely.  He  prefers  to  keep  the  evil 
as  impal  liable  and  mythical  as  possible ; 
whilst  a  woman  seeks  to  have  it  before  her 
in  all  its  minutest  details.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  process  helps  her  somewhat  in 
these  days.  At  all  events,  it  does  more 
than  the  descriptions  of  a  messenger  from 
a  distance.  Hpt  I  have  known  a  woman 
travel  five  hundred  miles  to  look  at  a  sup- 
jxised  rival.  It  is  an  almost  prurient 
curiosity  of  the  same  kind  that  impels  a 
woman  to  open  and  to  read  letters  sus- 
jiected  to  be  written  by  a  rival,  or  to  con¬ 
tain,  in  some  other  shape,  evidence  of  the 
infidelity  of  the  man  she  loves.  I  do  not 
say  that  such  things  have  not  been  done 
by  men.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  shrink  from 
such  investigations,  and  are  content  to  be 
ignorant  of  what  can  only  give  them  pain 
when  known.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  latent  cowardice  in  this.  Per¬ 
haps  there  may  be.  But  there  is  wisdom, 
too,  in  abstaining  from  doing  that  which 
may  fix  a  strong  and  enduring  impression 
of  a  most  painful  kind  upon  the  mind — 


which  may  stamp  upon  it,  with  a  photo¬ 
graphic  accuracy  and  minuteness,  that 
which  nothing  can  ever  efface.  The  door 
of  the  Blue  Chamber  is  far  better  closed 
than  open.* 

Cleopatra  was  right  when  she  said  that 
Octavia  would  not  keep  Antony  very  long 
to  herself.  We  soon  find  the  married 
woman  returned  to  her  brother’s  house, 
and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  sitting  side 
by  side  in  a  place  of  public  resort  in  Alex¬ 
andria.  Plutarch  says  that,  “to  confess 
a  tnith,  it  was  too  arrogant  and  insolent 
a  part  (as  a  man  would  say)  in  derision 
and  contempt  of  the  Romans.”  But  there 
they  sat  in  gold  chairs — Cleopatra  robed 
as  Isis,  and  her  progeny,  in  various  cos¬ 
tumes,  picturesquely  grouped  at  her  feet. 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  Romans 
were  greatly  incensed.  But  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  Cleopatra  was  of  a  forgiving 
nature,  and  that,  loving  Antony,  she  tol¬ 
erated  his  infidelity,  and  made  allowance 
for  the  temptations  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed.  How  could  Antony  help  being 
proud  of  such  love  ?  The  Romans  .said 
that  she  had  bewitched  him  “  by  her 
charms  and  amorous  poisons.”  And  so 
she  had — but  not  in  the  sense  which  the 
words  are  intended  to  convey.  Her 
charms  were  the  natural  charms  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  loving  woman ;  her  amorous 
poisons  were  only  the  incense  of  a  flattery 
such  as  no  man’s  vanity  can  resist.  So  she 
won  him  back  again — completely,  irre¬ 
vocably.  And  with  this  the  Shakspearian 
comedy  ends — and  tlie  tragedy  com¬ 
mences. 

But  before  I  pass  on  to  the  catastrophe, 
I  would  wish  to  give  a  few  sentences  to  an¬ 
other  dramatic  illustration  of  this  marvel¬ 
lous  love-story.  Dryden’s  tragedy  of  All 
for  Love ;  or.  The  World  Well  Lost,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  glorious  John’s  dramat¬ 
ic  pieces.  He  himself  seems  to  have 
thought  it  the  best  of  all.  It  is  stately 
and  'dignified,  and  it  Contains  some  fine 
passages  in  the  classic  style.  But,  al- 


•  Such  of  my  readers  as  have  studied  in  the 
closet  or  seen  acted  011  the  stage  Dean  Milnian’s 
Fazio  (one  of  the  best  of  modem  tragedies)  will 
remember,  and  perhap>s  quote  agamst  me,  the 
speech  of  Aldabella,  ending  with  the  words— 

But  never  let  me  see  her,  Fazio — never  ! 

I  can  only  reply  to  this  that  Milinan  was  a  young 
man  when  he  wrote  the  play.  Had  he  written  it 
at  fifty,  I  don’t  think  that  this  iine  would  have 
been  part  of  it. 
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though  more  correct  and  artistic  than  An¬ 
tony  anti  Cleopatra,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to 
it  as  a  iMjrtrayal  of  human  character.  It 
has  not,  in  the  same  i>rofusion,  those 
glimpses  of  the  moral  nature  of  men  and 
women  as  Shakspeare’s  drama,  but  it  is 
not  wholly  wanting  in  them.  Dryden, 
indeed,  se«mis  to  have  looked  about  very 
c.arefully  to  see  whether  from  this  wonder¬ 
ful  picture  of  cotjuetry  his  predecessor  had 
omitted  anything  that  would  have  given 
greater  completeness  to  the  whole ;  and 
his  search  was  not 'wholly  unsuccessful. 
Among  the  various  arts  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ed  cotjuette  not  one  is  more  serviceable 
than  the  excitation  of  a  little  wholesome 
jealousy  in  the  breast  of  the  victim.  And 
this  the  elder  dramatist  had  not  turned  to 
account.  Dryden,  therefore,  found  some¬ 
thing  to  work  u|K)n,  which  had  been  drop¬ 
ped — we  may  be  sure  not  overlooked — 
by  Shaksi)eare ;  and  he  has, introduced, 
with  considerable  effect,  some  new  situa¬ 
tions,  almost  Shaksj)earian  in  their  reality. 
It  was  not  a  bad  thought  to  bring  Cleo¬ 
patra  and  the  “  married  woman  ”  togeth¬ 
er,  and  to  give  dramatic  development  to 
the  hints  and  suggestions  of  the  earlier 
tragedy.  The  positions,  relatively  to  each 
other  and  to  Antony,  of  the  wife  and  the 
mistress,  are  very  felicitously  illustrated. 
Octavia  is  clearly  no  match  for  Cleopatra. 
When  the  former  boasts  that,  if  nothing 
else,  she  is  a  noble  Roman,  the  “  seri>ent 
of  old  Nile”  superbly  replies: — 

Your  lord,  the  man  who  serves  me,  is  a  Roman. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  press  a  greater 
amount  of  irony  and  insolence  into  a 
single  line.  It  might  have  two  emphatic 
readings,  according  to  the  will  of  the  ex¬ 
ponent  actress : — 

Your  lord,  the  man  who  serves  me,  is  a  Roman ; 
or. 

Your  lord,  the  man  who  serves  me,  is  a  Roman. 
It  is,  indeed,  all  emphasis.  Stung  by  these 
taunts,  Octavia  falls  back  upon  her  chas¬ 
tity,  and  reminds  Cleopatra  of  her  old 
connection  with  Ctesar.  To  this  the 
Egyptian  replies  : — 

I  loved  not  Caesar — ^’twas  but  gratitude 
I  jxiid  his  love.  The  worst  your  malice  can 
Is  but  to  say,  the  greatest  of  mankind 
Has  been  my  slave.  The  next,  but  far  above  him 
In  my  esteem,  is  he  whom  law  calls  yours, 

But  whom  his  love  made  mine. 

So  Octavia  .takes  nothing  by  her  taunts. 
The  love-wife  thinks  herself  in  a  prouder 
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position  than  the  law-wife ;  so  the  law- 
wife  looks  for  an  opportunity  of  shaking 
Antony’s  faith  in  the  fidelity  of  his  mis¬ 
tress.  Meanwhile,  the  love-wife  is  think¬ 
ing  that  the  “  man  who  serves  ”  her  is  a 
little  too  attentive  to  the  “married  wo¬ 
man,”  and  is  falling  off  in  his  devotion 
to  her.  So  she  gets  up  the  semblance  of 
a  flirtation  with  a  handsome  young  Roman, 
named  DOlabella,  who  easily  falls  into  the 
trap.  She  does  not  care  a  straw  for  Dolly 
— but  the  little  game  answers  her  purpose. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  friend  ready  on  the 
occasion  to  drop  suggestions  into  Antony’s 
ears.  He  is  what  the  young  ladies  of  the 
day  would  call  “  a  good  old  buffer,”  and 
he  does  his  work,  in  all  sincerity  and  out¬ 
spokenness,  by  no  means  after  the  manner 
of  lago.  Antony  is,  of  course,  furious ; 
so  Octavia’s  triumph  commences.  She 
says  very  (juietly  to  her  husband — the 
quietude  of  intense  sarcasm — 

Are  you  concerned 
That  she’s  found  false  ? 


I  should  be,  were  it  so  ; 
For  though  ’tis  past,  I  would  not  that  the  world 
Should  tax  my  former  choice,  that  I  loved  one 
Of  so  slight  note. 

Ujxrn  seeing  which,  every  woman  will  ex¬ 
claim,  “.How  like  a  man  !  Always  think¬ 
ing  of  himself !  ”  And  so  it  is — ^just  like  a 
man.  These  brief  })assages,  indeed,  from 
Aii for  Love,  are  not  unworthy  of  Shak- 
speare.  We  suspect  that  the  proportion 
of  those  men  who  would  be  very  much  re¬ 
conciled  to  losses  of  this  kind,  whether  of 
a  legitimate  or. an  illegitimate  character, 
if  they  were  certain  that  no  one  would 
know  anything  abbut  it,  is  lamentably 
great.  Rut  their  vanity  cannot  endure  the 
thought  of  its  being  known  that  they  have 
been  cuckolded  or  deserted.  Vanity,  in¬ 
deed,  except  in  very  noble  natures,  is  the 
largest  part  of  what  is  called  “love.”  It 
is  often  very  severely  visited.  1 1  was,  doubt¬ 
less,  vanity  that  drew  I  lolabel’.a  in  the  first 
instance  into  the  snares  of  the  Egyptian 
queen  ;  but  it  was  not  less  inexcu.sable  on 
the  part  of  Cleopatra  to  pretend  to  be 
amorously  affected  towards  a  young  man 
for  whom,  in  truth,  she  cared  nothing. 
This,  however,  is  a  little  game  which  has 
not  ceased  to  be  played,  and  which  never 
will  cease  to  be  played  so  long  as  men  are 
truant  and  women  are  vexed.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  very  efficacious  disci- 


To  this  Antony  replies  : — 
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pline.  It  has,  doubtless,  sometimes  been 
carried  a  little  too  far,  and  has  had  disas¬ 
trous  results ;  but  it  is  generally  success¬ 
ful.  And,  perhaps,  if  the  third  person  in 
every  little  drama  of  this  kind  were  a  con¬ 
federate  and  not  a  dupe,  there  would  be 
little  to  say  against  the  device.  It  seldom, 
however,  happens  so  in  real  life.  The 
third  person  is  commonly  a  dupe — not  a 
dummy ;  and  he  is  often  very  much  to  be 
pitied.  Ah,  well !  Perhaps  the  balance 
of  this  kind  of  mischief  done  in  the  world 
must  not  be  charged  against  the  gentler 
sex. 

I  have  said  that  the  comedy  is  ended,  and 
that  the  tragedy  is  to  commence.  Of 
course,  poetic  justice  demands  that  such 
a  story  should  not  “end  well.”  The 
Nemesis  is  lying  in  wait  for  them,  and 
they  are  very  soon  overtaken  by  it.  1 1  is 
the  nature*of  all  strong,  passionate  love  to 
be  subject  to  violent  reactions — terrible 
gusts  of  anger  supersede  it  at  tunes — some¬ 
thing,  indeed,  that  simulates  hatred,  but 
which  is,  in  reality,  love  in  disguise.  “  To 
be  wrath  with  one  you  love  doth  work  like 
madness  on  the  brain  ” ;  and  so  when 
Antony  thought  that  Cleoj)atra  had  be¬ 
trayed  him,  not  to  a  juvenile  lover,  but  to 
the  enemy  against  whom  he  was  fighting, 
he  was  furious  with  resentment.  The  fair 
Kg)'ptian  became  “the  foul  Kgyplian"  in 
his  mind.  He  calls  her  by  the  vilest  name 
ever  applied  to  woman ;  and  then,  with 
a  gush  of  tenderness,  exclaims, — 

O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt!  this  grave  charm, 
Whose  eye  becked  forth  my  wars  end  called  them 
home ; 

Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end, 

Like  a  right  gy|>sy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Beguiled  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss — 

But  the  sight  of  the  Egyptian  intiames  him 
again  more  violently  than  before ;  and 
when  she  asks,  in  words  and  tones  which, 
at  the  moment,  he  believes  to  be  false, — 
Why  is  my  lord  enraged  against  his  love  ? 

he  bursts  into  a  fury  of  rage  closely  allied 
to  insanity,  declaring,  in  most  unjustifiable 
language,  that  he  will  have  his  former  idol 
hoisted  up  before  the  shouting  iiopulace, 
and  that  “  patient  Octavia  ”  shall  plough 
Cleopatra’s  visage  up  “  with  her  prepared 
nails.”  This  insult  is  too  much  for  the 
queen,  who  takes  her  departure,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  her  attendants,  shuts  herself 
up  in  a  mausoleum  and  gives  out  that  she 
is  dead.  Mardian  the  Eunuch  bears  the 


tidings  to  him  ;  his  wrath  has  now  ex¬ 
pended  itself ;  he  is  full  of  remorseful  ten¬ 
derness,  and  he  at  once  resolves  to  follow 
her  to  the  Elysian  E'ields.  “  I  come,  my 
queen,”  he  exclaims,  in  a  burst  of  trium¬ 
phant  fondness, — 

Where  sotds  do  couch  in  flowers,  weTl  hand  in 
hand. 

And  with  our  sprightly  part  make  the  ghosts  gaze. 
Dido  and  her  /Eneas  shall  want  troops, 

And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. 

Eager,  in  the  fulness  of  his  love,  for  this 
blessed  reunion,  Mark  Antony  falls  upon 
his  sword. 

What  followed,  as  narrated  by  Plutarch 
and  portrayed  with  strict  historical  fidelity 
by  Shakspeare,  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  He  died,  as  he  could  have  wished, 
with  Cleopatra’s  kisses  on  his  lips, — 

I  am  dying,  Egypt — dying ;  only 
I  here  importune  d^tn  awhile,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
1  lay  upon  thy  lips. 

To  which  she  presently  responds,  when 
her  loving  arms  are  round  him, — 

Die  where  thou  has  lived  : 

Quicken  with  kissing,  had  my  lips  that  power 
Thus  would  1  wear  them  out. 

Antony  dies,  and  Cleopatra  prepares  to 
follow  him  to  the  shades  below.  Her 
death  is  as  characteristic,  as  truly  wo¬ 
manly,  as  her  life.  Antony,  with  his  dying 
breath,  had  implored  her  to  save  herself 
by  making  submission  to  Cajsar.  But 
she  had  resolved  never  to  be  taken  alive. 
Perhaps  she  would  not  have  cared  so 
much  about  falling  into  Cssar’s  hands, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  detestable 
thought  that — 

The  wife,  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes, 

And  still  conclusion, 

might  triumph  over  her  in  the  hour  of 
disgrace.  She  was  prepared  for  this.  She 
had  been  taking  lessons  in  the  art  of  dying. 
Historians  say  that  her  object  was  to  die 
with  as  little  pain  as  possible.  And  so  it 
was,  in  one  sense — for  to  die  painfully  is 
to  die  unbecomingly.  And  Cleopatra  was 
resolved  to  be  beautiful  and  delightful 
even  in  death, — 

One  would  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one’s  dead. 

So  she  arrays  herself  in  her  most  gorgeous 
and  becoming  attire ;  and  having  pre¬ 
viously  ascertained  how  to  die  with  the 
least  i)hysical  disturbance,  she  (juietly 
puts  an  end  to  herself.  Cesar’s  messen¬ 
gers  find  her  dead.  “When  they  had 
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opened  the  doors,  they  found  her  stark 
dead,  laid  upon  a  bed  of  gold,  attired  and 
arrayed  in  her  royal  robes,  and  one  of  her 
two  women,  which  was  called  Iras,  dead 
at  her  feet ;  and  her  other  woman,  called 
Charmian,  half  dead  and  trembling,  trim¬ 
ming  the  diadem  which  Cleopatra  wore 
uix)n  her  head.”  So  Plutarch,  in  North’s 
translation.  And  she  must  have  been  a 
lovable  wretch  after  all — apart  from  the 
passion  which  she  inspired  in  men — or 
her  tire-women  would  not  so  have  loved 
her.  There  is  a  kind  of  woman — the  ex¬ 
emplars,  however,  are  very  rare — who  are 
regarded  with  equal  affection  and  admir¬ 
ation  by  both  sexes.  They  are  not 
“  modest-eyed,  still-conclusioned  ”  wo¬ 
men  ;  but  open-hearted,  generous,  im- 
pulsivei  quick-tempered,  passionate  wo¬ 
men,  beloved,  sometimes  with  an  ardent. 
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DEATH  OF  MARY  STUART. 

I. 

Nobly  at  length  to  die. 

To  end  her  life  of  blood  ; 

With  a  lightsome  step  and  a  joyous  eye. 

In  the  pride  of  her  peerless  majesty. 

Before  them  all  she  stood. 

II. 

Not  an  eyelid’s  faintest  shiver 
W’as  there,  to  give  the  lie 
To  the  false  heart  beating  calm  as  ever. 

As  she  passed  proudly  by. 

III. 

Magnificent  in  wrong ! 

The  old  smile  lit  her  face 
As  she  stood  those  stern-eyed  men  among ; 

Not  a  stain  of  fear  as  she  swept  along 
Should  mar  that  fatal  grace. 

IV. 

Not  a  falter  as  she  passed 
Was  wrung  from  her  royal  pride  ; 

With  a  lie  on  her  lips  to  the  very  last. 

And  a  gay  “  Au  rfevoir  ”  to  her  judges  cast. 

Thus  Mary  Stuart  died.  O.  Airy. 


Macmillan’s  Magazine. 

PATTY. 

^  CHAPTER  XI.VII.  II I  ^iji  reproach  him,”  she  said ; 

COMING  HOME.  « the  picture  will  speak  for  itself  If  I 

lx)NG  before  Nuna  expected  she  heard  ‘  speak  out,  I  shall  get  passionate  and 
the  sound  of  an  arrival,  and  she  knew  by  foolish,  as  I  used  to  be  with  my  father.” 
instinct  that  her  husband  had  come  back.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  her,  in  her 
She  made  a  desperate  effort  at  calmness,  misery,  that  she  had  usually  made  this 


almost  masculine  love  and  devotion,  by 
their  feminine  equals  and  inferiors.  Cleo¬ 
patra  was  one  of  these ;  or  her  waiting- 
women  would  not  have  died  with  her,  and 
in  the  very  agonies  of  death  ministered  to 
the  beauty  of  their  mistress. 

The  story  of  the  happy  and  unhappy 
loves  of  these  two  “quite-old”  people  is 
now  ended.  Is  it  less  interesting  than 
the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  it 
very  much  resembles,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
esjiecially  in  the  catastrophe?  I  think 
that  I  may  anticipate  the  answer.  At 
least,  I  may  say  without  much  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  Cleopatra  was  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  women  that  ever 
lived,  and  that  Shakspeare’s  picture  of  her 
is  quite  unexampled  for  its  truthfulness, 
even  in  his  own  wonderful  gallery  of  fe¬ 
male  portraits. 
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same  resolution  to  be  calm  and  reticent 
before  each  of  those  unhappy  disputes  at 
the  Rectory. 

She  had  made  her  resolution ;  but  the 
strange,  wild  trouble  that  came  on  her 
as  she  heard  Paul’s  step,  kept  her  eyes 
from  his  face  as  he  came  in.  She  had 
an  instinctive  dread  of  betraying  herself. 

There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  revise 
life, — “  if  I  had  done  this  at  that  moment, 
then  such  and  such  a  calamity  would  have 
been  spared  me  ;  ”  the  chief  events  of  our 
life  are  already  graven  for  us  with  an  inef¬ 
faceable  writing.  W'e  may  modify  them  ; 
we  may  hasten  or  retard  their  coming  ; 
but  from  all  eternity  such  and  such  joys 
and  sorrows  have  been  willed  to  our  por¬ 
tion  :  only  when  we  rail  against  this  blind 
fate  or  destiny,  or  whatsoever  else  it  may 
please  us  to  name  the  inexorable  law  of 
being,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  freedom  is 
left  us — freedom  to  change  thorns  to  roses, 
bitter  to  sweet — if  we  so  strive  to  submit 
ourselves  to  all  that  is  laid  upon  us,  that 
our  trials  and  griefs  become  at  last  the  way 
we  would  have  chosen,  had  such  a  choice 
been  possible  to  ixwr,  weak  humanity. 

But  Nuna  was  far  from  such  a  goal  ; 
and  if  she  could  have  seen  the  beaming 
love  in  her  husband’s  face,  her  undisci¬ 
plined  heart  would  have  insisted  that  it  was 
just  that  drooping  of  her  eyelids,  nieant 
to  hide  agitation,  which  began  the  wretch¬ 
edness  of  her  life. 

Paul  was  startled  that  she  should  sit 
there  motionlesj.  He  looked  round  in 
utter  amazement,  and  he  saw  Patty’s  por¬ 
trait. 

Man  is  probably  a  less  irritating  being 
than  woman  is ;  but  he.  has  usually  one 
weakness  in  which  he  is  unrivalled — what¬ 
ever  mischance  happens,  he  must  at  once 
fix  blame  on  somebody. 

Paul  had  come  home,  his  heart  brim¬ 
ful  of  love  and  resolve  to  atone  to  Nuna 
for  all  he  might  have  inflicted  on  her  in 
the  way  of  neglect ;  and  yet,  being  a 
man,  his  first  feeling  at  sight  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  that  Nuna  had  been  somehow 
to  blame,  or  that  it  would  not  have  been 
there  at  all. 

He  was  annoyed,  and  he  had  that  ex¬ 
tremely  disconcerting  sensation  to  a  self- 
possessed  man — he  felt  awkward  and 
uncomfortable.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
a  scene  was  inevitable ;  he  hated  scenes. 

He  walked  past  Nuna  up  to  the  picture. 

Nuna’s  resolution  fled  away ;  her  self* 
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control  seemed  flying  after  it ;  she  felt  no 
power  of  restraint  left  in  her,  and  yet  she 
could  not  begin  a  quarrel  with  Paul. 

“Why  doesn’t  he  si>eak  to  me?”  she 
thought.  “  Why  before  my  face  does  he 
show  that  she  is  more  to  him  than  I  am  ?” 

But  these  thoughts  were  too  passionate 
to  be  long  kept  in  bondage.  Her  bosom 
heaved  with  its  wild  throbbings  ^  she  must 
have  suffocated  if  she  had  not  sixjken. 

“  Why  did  you  let  me  see  it  at  all  ? 
Why  not  carry  on  your  deceit  to  the  end  ?  ” 

Kven  then  her  good  angel  pleaded. 
She  was  shocked  by  the  bitterness  of  her 
own  voice — the  contempt  of  her  words. 

“Deceit!”  Her  manner  stung  Paul 
past  bearing  ;  it  was  a  spark  falling  on  the 
tinder  vexation  had  made  of  his  patience. 
“  Don’t  talk  such  nonsense,  Nuna.  De¬ 
ceit  !  One  would  think  I  was  a  child,  ac¬ 
countable  to  you  for  everything  I  do  !  ” 
He  had  been  ready  to  say  that  he  had 
meant  to  tell  her  everything ;  but  pride 
stop|>ed  the  words,  and  made  him  say 
just  the  reverse. 

All  the  pride,  too,  in  Nuna’s  nature 
stirred  ;  she  raised  her  head  haughtily. 

“  You  are  very  unjust.  I  never  have 
expected  you  to  tell  me  all  you  do, 
though  I  believe  it  would  not  have  been 
unusual  if  I  had  expected  it ;  but  I  must 
feel  deceived  when  a  thing  of  this  kind  goes 
on  for  weeks  without  my  knowledge." 

“  A  thing  of  what  kind  ?  In  Heaven’s 
name  what  do  you  mean  ?  Mayn’t  I 
paint  a  woman’s  ixjrtrait  without  asking 
your  leave  first  ?  ” 

Paul  had  lost  command  of  his  temper, 
and  he  knew  it ;  and  when  he  looked 
at  his  wife,  there  was  such  a  new  un¬ 
wonted  sternness  in  her  eyes,  that  he 
shrunk  from  her  almost  with  dislike. 
Nuna  saw  his  movement,  and  read  in  it 
a  fresh  proof  of  his  want  of  love  for  her. 

She  loved  Paul  too  dearly  to  think  of 
herself,  or  she  might  have  known  that 
by  standing  aloof  with  that  hard,  proud 
look  she  was  depriving  herself  of  all 
IX)wer  of  soothing  him.  If  she  had  only 
thrown  her  arms  around  his  neck ;  only 
shown  him  that,  spite  of  all,  she  loved 
him  deeply  still,  Paul  would  have  soften¬ 
ed  :  but  Nuna  was  like  us  all ;  she  knew 
her  own  feelings,  and  she  forgot  that  Paul 
could  not  know  that  her  face  was  not 
speaking  the  language  of  her  heart ;  each 
moment  her  bitterness  increased. 

“  Of  course,"  she  said  calmly,  “  if  you 
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think  you  have  acted  rightly,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  ;  but  1  don't  see  that 
you  can  expect  me  to  agree  with  you,  or 
to  feel  pleased  with  what  you  have  done.” 

She  spoke  more  quietly,  but  so  coldly, 
that  Paul  gazed  at  her  in  sur^mse. 

“If  there’s  one  thing  I  have  dreaded 
more  than  another  in  my  life,”  he  thought, 

“  it  has  been  jealousy.  If  Nuna  is  turn¬ 
ing  jealous,  she’ll  drive  me  mad.” 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  as  if  to  im¬ 
pose  silence,  and  Nuna’s  heart  swelled 
more  proudly  still. 

“  You  have  quite  mistaken  me” — there 
was  a  sadness  in  his  voice  that  tried  her 
firmness — “and  I  have  still  more  mis¬ 
taken  you.  Will  you  hear  what  I  have 
to  say  now,  or  will  you  try  and  recover 
yourself  first  ?  ” 

What,  a  curse  pride  is,  and  si>ecially 
when  it  gets  uppermost  in  a  woman  ! 
Here  were  these  two  poor  human  souls 
striving  to  get  closer  to  each  other,  and 
yet,  because  each  mantled  itself  in  its  own 
dignity,  getting  farther  asunder. 

“  I  have  nothing  to  recover  from,”  said 
Nuna.  She  kept  her  eyes  away  from 
Paul.  “  It  is  because  I  am  so  weak  he 
despises  me,”  she  said  to  herself,  in  the 
strange  hallucination  that  jealousy  will 
work  in  the  steadiest  mind,  “and  he 
does  despise  me,  or  he  would  love  me. 
He  shall  not  say  I  am  weak  now.” 

VV’eak  1  Oh  Nuna !  At  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  your  weakness  would  have 
been  to  your  husband  the  perfection  of 
sweetness !  What  use  in  strength  when 
you  should  be  weakest  ? 

Paul  bowed  his  head :  his  thoughts 
were  bitter  enough.  W’hat  a  self-delu¬ 
sion  he  had  creat^  !  He  had  longed  so 
ardently  for  this  return  home, — ^hastened 
it ;  for  what  ?  to  find  the  wife  he  dream¬ 
ed  that  he  possessed,  cold,  jealous,  stand¬ 
ing  on  her  rights,  as  unlike  the  fond,  de¬ 
voted  woman  he  had  pictureil,  as  his  own 
feelings  were  unlike  those  of  last  night. 

“  When  I  got  the  commission  to  paint 
that  picture,”  he  said, — and  he  looked  at 
it  while  he  spoke, — “  I  did  not  know  who 
Mr&  Downes  was ;  and  when  I  found 
out,  I  did  not  tell  you  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  I  really  thought  you  had  too  much 
sense  to  object  to  my  painting  it ;  and  next, 
I  believe  Mrs.  Downes  does  not  wish  to 
be  known  as  Patty  Westropp.  I  don't 
blame  her  for  this  ;  she’s  a  rich,  fashion¬ 
able  woman  now.  She  is  not  in  our  way 


of  life,  and  it  seemed  to  me  useless  to 
discuss  her  at  all.” 

Paul  said  all  this  in  a  cold,  lofty  way ; 
he  felt  how  lame  it  sounded,  and  yet  he 
was  vexed  at  his  wife’s  continued  silence. 

He  waited  a  few  minutes ;  Nuna  neither 
spoke  nor  moved;  then  he  muttered  some¬ 
thing  about  breakfast,  took  up  his  hat,  and 
went  out. 

“  What  is  life  for,  I  wonder  ?  ”  he  said, 
as  eager  now  to  get  away  from  his  home 
as  he  had  been  to  come  to  it.  “  Surely 
the  existence  of  Tantalus  in  the  myth  was 
a  fair  representation  of  what  life  has  held 
for  me.” 

And  then  he  told  himself  it  was  all  his 
own  fault ;  that  life  was  for  men  that  which 
each  made  it  for  himself ;  that  if  he  had 
not  believed  in  women,  and  invested  them 
with  qualities  of  which  they  were  incapable, 
he  would  not  have  been  disai)pointed  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  scepticism  as  to  earthly 
bliss  came  the  memory  of  his  mother’s 
loving,  unselfish  nature,  and  he  sighed. 

“  I  did  not  know  what  she  was  while  I 
had  her.  I  knew  nothing  of  women  then ; 
they  seemed  to  me  far  off,  like  a  band 
of  angels,  almost  too  good  to  be  loved 
even.” 

CHAPTER  XI.VIII. 

A  COMMAND. 

The  sittings  for  the  unconscious  woe¬ 
working  picture  had  spread  over  a  much 
longer  |>eriod  than  they  seemed  to  occupy  ; 
possibly,  the  time  had  ])assed  more  (luick- 
ly  with  Paul  Whitmore  than  it  had  with  Mrs. 
Downes — for  Time  has  a  knack  of  flying 
with  artists ;  they  seem  always,  to  them¬ 
selves,  to  progresjs  so  slowly. 

The  last  fortnight  of  June  had  been 
singularly  oppressive  ;  there  had  been  no 
rain  for  weeks,  and  the  clouds  were  evi¬ 
dently  sultr)',  and  hung  about  of  evenings 
in  heavy  masses,  puffing  out  a  sulphureous 
breath,  as  if  they  meant  shortly  to  let  folks 
below  know  what  was  the  sort  of  storm 
brewing  up  behind  their  shelter. 

Roger  had  grown  feebler  and  feebler ; 
and  now  he  lay  on  his  comfortless  bed, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Miss  Coppock. 
His  face  had  that  unnatural  hue  which 
paleness  produces  on  a  sun-burnt  skin ; 
but  there  was  a  blue  tinge  on  his  li|>s,  and 
a  sunken  extinguished  look  in  his  eyes, 
which  told  a  beholder  that  the  flame  of 
life  had  got  low  in  that  wiry  body  stretched 
out  on  the  bed. 
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He  was  restless  with  fever  and  im¬ 
patience  ;  yet,  true  to  his  restrained  nature, 
he  kept  still ;  his  long  gaunt  limbs  showing 
through  the  scanty  bed-covering  like  those 
of  some  recumbent  effigy  in  stone. 

“She’ll  come,"  he  muttered  ;  “  I  knows 
the  ways  of  her.”  He  smiled,  and  the  effect 
was  ghastly ;  for  the  smile  did  not  go  be¬ 
yond  his  lips.  “  I  saw  that  day  in  the 
street  she’d  be  willing  to  do  just  what  she 
thought  Patty  might  mislike  ;  they’ve  fallen 
out,  1  take  it.  Well,  it  seldom  answers 
for  mistress  and  maid  to  change  places ; 
and  that’s  about  the  case  with  Miss  Cop- 
pock  and  Patty." 

Here  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and 
Patience  came  in. 

She  came  up  to  the  bedside,  nistling  her 
silk  skirts,  and  speaking  in  the  high-pitched 
artificial  voice  which  seemed  to  her  to  be  a 
sign  of  breeding ;  but  the  ashen  face,  the 
faded  eyes,  the  aspect  as  of  a  shadow  cast 
by  a  coming  presence,  made  her  words 
falter  as  they  came,  and  then  cease  alto¬ 
gether. 

Roger  moved  his  eyes  to  her  face,  and 
kept  them  fixed  there.  A  strong  expression 
of  repugnance  came  over  him  as  he  notic¬ 
ed  a  new  unreal  bloom  on  Miss  Coppock’s 
cheeks. 

“  Old  fool !  ”  he  muttered,  “  is  she  going 
in  to  rival  Patty  in  looks  ?  She  weren’t 
comely  ever,  but  now  she  don’t  look 
wholesome.” 

“Pm  so  sorry,”  Patience  began,  finding 
he  made  no  answer  to  her  first  greeting. 

Roger’s  eyebrows  had  lowered,  and  he 
looked  up  at  her  through  the  thick  grey 
thatch. 

“  Are  you,  ma’am  ?  I  ought  most  like 
to  say,  I  thank  you.  Why  should  you  be 
sorry.  Miss  Cop|)ock  ?” 

Dear  Mr.  Westropp,  what  a  ques¬ 
tion  !  ”  Patience  felt  nervous  at  his  new 
tone  towards  her ;  her  affectation  came 
back,  and  she  had  her  high  voice  again. 
“  Surely  mere  common  feeling  makes  any 
one  sorry  to  see  a  fellow-creature  suffer  ; 
but,  besides  that,  I  consider  you  quite  an 
old  friend,  and  the  father  of  dear  Mrs. 
Downes,  too.  Why,  there  are  such  abun¬ 
dant  reasons.” 

“  Be  there  ?  ”  He  lay  looking  at  her  with 
a  hard  inquiry  in  his  eyes ;  it  seemed  to 
Patience  he  had  sent  for  her  only  to  gibe, 
and  that  she  had  better  go  away. 

“Pm  sure,  Mr.  Westropp,  if  Pd 
known - ” 


“  Then  it  were  just  for  love  of  me  and 
of  Martha,”  he  interrupted  her,  “  that  you 
came,  eh,  ma’am  ?  were  it,  indeed  ?  Pm 
afeared  I  don’t  feel  as  thankful  as  I  ought ; 
and  did  you  think  1  sent  for  you  for  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  you,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“  (Jood  gracious,  Mr.  Westropp  !  ” — 
and  then  she  stop|)ed,  frightened  into  a 
sort  of  quailing  submission  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  energy  of  Roger’s  words,  and  the 
kindling  of  his  sunken  eyes. 

“  Listen,  if  you  please,  ma’am— for  much 
talking  don’t  suit  me,  1  ain’t  the  strength 
for  it-^on’t  let  Patty  come  a-nigh  me  ;  if 
I  go,  she’ll  be  glad  enough,  there’ll  be  no 
fear  left  then  of  my  turning  up  to  disgrace 
her,  but  I  don’t  want  her  here  beforehand. 

1  sent  for  you,  ma’am,  to  tell  me  where 
Miss  Nuna  bides  in  London.” 

Patience  started  ;  she  thought  he  was 
wandering. 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Westropp,  why  should 
you  trouble  yourself  at  such  a  time  about 
Mrs.  Whitmore  ?  PH  do  anything  for  you 
that  is  to  be  done  ;  only  tell  me,  please, 
what  you’d  like.  I  think  you  ought 
to  have  a  better  nurse  than  that  old 
woman.” 

“  Very  like  you  do  ;  perhaps  I  do  too  ; 
but  don’t  you  put  trouble  on  yourself 
as  you’ve  no  call  to.  I  put  one  trust  in 
you,  ma’am,  and  you  failed  me.  I  asked 
you  to  keep  Patty  from  spendthrift,  waste¬ 
ful  ways,  and,  instead  of  that,  why  you 
axially  help  spend  my  money — ^yes,  my 
money — you  know  well  enough  it  were 
mine  by  honest  right.  Look  at  your  silks 
and  your  flouncins  ;  ”  he  grew  more  vehe¬ 
ment  as  he  felt  his  strength  leaving  him  , 
“  you’ve  got  my  property  on  your  back, 
that’s  how  you  kep’  faithful  to  your 
promise.” 

His  last  words  were  thick  and  choked  ; 
and  he  lay  still,  panting  and  laboring  for 
breath. 

Patience  had  no  exi>erience  of  illness  in 
others  ;  Roger's  anger  and  his  exhaustion 
frightened  her  equally  ;  she  felt  he  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  die  there  alone,  and  yet 
she  shrank  from  sta)-ing  beside  him. 

“  I  shall  tell  Patty  he’s  ill,”  she  said  to 
herself :  “  there’s  nq  use  in  listening  to  his 
raving ;  she’s  his  own  daughter,  and  she 
ought  to  see  after  him.” 

She  was  not  looking  at  K  oger ;  she 
thought  his  eyes  were  still  closed,  and  she 
moved  like  a  cat  towards  the  door. 

“  Stay  where  you  are,”  he  spoke  sternly. 
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— he  knew  that  fear  would  keep  her  sta¬ 
tionary  ;  “  why  do  you  go  before  you  know 
what  you  was  wanted  for  ?  ” 

“  1  beg  /our  pardon,” — Patience  was 
afraid  to  tell  the  truth, — “  I  was  only 
going  to  tell  your  nurse  you  were  ill.  ” 

Rogef  lay  looking  at  her  curiously, 
almost  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

“  Women  'ull  ail  lie  if  they  can  get  the 
chance,”  he  said.  “  1  ain’t  got  a  nurse, 
and  you  warn’t  going  farther  down  nor  the 
street-door.  Go  there,  and  welcome  ;  but 
listen  to  me  fust.  Find  your  way  to  Miss 
Nuna’s  house,  and  tell  her  1  bide  here,  and 
1  want  her, — quick  too.”  He  saw  refusal 
in  Patience’s  face,  and  he  raised  his  hand 
wamingly.  “  There  bean’t  overmuch  that 
I  believes  in,”  he  w  ent  on,  “  but  Pve  heerd 
a  dyin’  person’s  curse  ain’t  a  safe  thing  to 
have  laid  on  one.  I’ll  lay  mine  on  you  if 
you  don’t  do  as  I  bid  ye.” 

“My  goodness  1”  Miss  Coppock  was 
alarmed  out  of  her  gentility.  “  Whatever 
are  you  thinking  about  ?  Of  course  I  will. 
Ix)r’,  Mr.  Westropp,  don’t  be  so  dreadful, 
don’t ;  don’t  stare  at  me  like  that ;  oh,  good 
heavens  !  he’s  dying.”  Her  voice  grew  into 
a  shriek ;  for  Roger  la^  panting  again, 
with  eyes  and  mouth  widely  opened,  and 
she  thought  he  would  die  while  still  angry 
with  her.  “  Oh,  Roger  Westropp,  I’ll  go 
to  Miss  Nuna ;  I’ll  do  everything  you  bid 
me  if  you  only  say,  ‘  Bless  you.  Patience 
Cop|Kx:k,’  and  shake  hands.” 

It  had  come  to  the  ex-milliner  that  she 
was  undergoing  a  realization  of  one  of 
the  scenes  in  her  favorite  romances,  and 
this  light  taught  her  that  the  best  antidote 
to  a  curse  was  a  blessing  from  the  lips 
which  had  threatened  it. 

“  Bless  you.  Patience  Coppock ;  but 
you’re  mortal  wrong  if  you  look  for  profit 
from  blessin’  o’  mine — you  may  go  now  ;  ” 
his  fingers  twitched  so  restlessly,  that  she 
was  forced  to  loosen  the  grasp  she  had 
lain  on  them.  His  eyes  moved  towards 
the  door ;  she  saw  how  impatient  he  was 
she  should  go. 

“(iood-by,”  she  said,  “it  shan’t  be  my 
fault  if  Mrs.  Whitmore  doesn’t  come  to 
you  at  once.” 

f 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

MISS  COPPOCK’ S  WARNING. 

When  Nuna  was  fairly  alone,  she  burst 
into  passionate  weeping. 

“  Oh,  what  have  1  done,  what  have  I 


done  ?  driven  him  away  by  my  jealousy, 
and  he’ll  never  come  back  1  ” 

She  started  up  and  ran  to  the  door, 
but  it  was  too  late  :  the  hall-door  banged 
loudly  ;  Paul  was  gone. 

He  had  come  home  a  day  sooner  than 
she  expected,  and  instead  of  springing 
forward  to  welcome  him,  she  had  sat*  like 
a  stone,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  any 
explanation  about  the  picture,  had  re¬ 
proached  him  with  deceit 

“Whatever  a  husband  does,  a  wife  is 
bound  to  honor  him  and  love  him.”  Poor 
Nuna’s  tears  dropped  like  scalding  rain 
over  the  slender  hands  pressed  against 
her  throbbing  bosom.  “And  what  has 
Paul  done  ?  He  could  not  do  anything 
wrong,  he  is  an  artist,  and  he  must  admire 
beauty ;  don’t  I  worship  beauty  in  women, 
and  how  can  he  help  it?  CJh,  my  dar¬ 
ling  !  my  darling  1  come  back  to  me.” 

This  penitent  mood  lasted  some  time, 
but  Nuna  wanted  stronger  help  than  mere 
feeling  against  herself.  Jealousy  in  an 
ardent  nature  is  like  devouring  flame , 
you  may  slake  it  and  it  seems  extinguish¬ 
ed,  but  it  lies  smouldering,  ready  to  leap 
up  in  active  life  at  the  slightest  arousing. 

She  had  kept  steadily  away  from  the 
picture,  but  afternoon  came,  and  still 
Paul  had  not  returned.  She  went  up  to 
it  desi>erately  and  looked  at  it. 

Her  dinner  had  been  sent  away  untast¬ 
ed,  she  looked  haggard  and  worn,  ami  she 
knew  it 

“  What  can  he  feel  when  he  sees  us  side 
by  side  ?  ”  she  said.  She  went  abniptly 
and  fetched  a  hand  mirror  from  her  bed¬ 
room,  and  then  she  placed  herself  before 
the  picture,  and  forced  herself  to  compare 
every  feature  with  Patty’s. 

There  was  a  passionate  glow  in  her 
eyes  at  first,  but  as  she  persisted  in  her 
painful  work  her  cheeks  grew  pale,  and 
the  firmly  compressed  lips  parted  into  a 
listless  look  of  despondency. 

Her  jealousy  had  been  maddening,  but 
it  took  a  new  despairing  element  as  she 
noted  with  unsparing  eyes  the  total  want 
of  any  resemblance  between  herself  and 
the  l^autiful  face  in  the  picture.  It 
would  have  been  easier  to  bear  Paul’s  ad¬ 
miration  for  another,  if  it  had  been  at¬ 
tracted  by  charms  which  in  any  way  re¬ 
flected  her  own  ;  but  between  Nuna  and 
Patty  there  was  the  wide  difference  which 
time  can  never  bridge  over.  Painting 
could  not  do  any  more  justice  to  Patty 
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than  it  could  do  justice  to  any  beautiful 
woman ;  but  it  could  represent,  in  a 
measure,  all  the  loveliness  she  possessed. 
Nuna’s  beauty  was  so  entirely  dependent 
on  expression,  on  the  ever-varying  emo¬ 
tions  which  seem  to  lay  the  soul  bare  be¬ 
neath  the  pure  transparent  skin,  that  it 
was’  no  wonder  she  was  unconscious  of 
any  power  to  charm ;  no  wonder  either 
that  her  heart  sank  like  lead  as  she  stood 
comparing  her  own  face  with  Patty’s. 
'I'he  beautiful  picture  smiled  at  her,  not 
cruelly,  Nuna  thought,  but  in  pity  at  her 
weakness. 

She  put  the  glass  down  on  the  table,  and 
struggled  hard  against  the  disorder  which 
she  felt  was  mastering  her  soul. 

She  was  humbled  at  her  own  vanity :  it 
was  new  to  Nuna  to  care  about  her  looks. 

“  How  silly  I  have  grown !”  she  thought, 
sadly ;  “  was  Elizabeth  right  when  she 
said  I  could  never  guide  myself?”  She 
made  another  effort  at  steadiness.  Al¬ 
ready  she  knew,  even  with  her  imperfect 
self-knowledge,  that  agitation  and  disijuiet 
were  as  open  doors  to  the  subtle  tempta¬ 
tion  which  had  destroyed  her  peace.  If 
she  would  not  be  conquered  by  her  jeal¬ 
ousy,  she  must  be  self-restrained. 

“  Why  don’t  I  believe  all  Paul  says  ? 
I  do  believe  entirely  his  view  of  it.  If  I 
could  only  not  think  that  horrid  woman 
tries  to  make  him  like  her  better  than  he 
likes  me  I  ”  and  then  she  strove  to  think 
that  if  she  were  really  the  trusting  wife 
she  called  herself,  she  should  be  sure  of 
her  husband's  love. 

Hut  this  last  argument  was  an  unhappy 
one  ;  the  poor  devoted  heart  might  blame 
itself,  but  nature  and  truth  would  be 
heard  ;  and  they  both  spoke  out  from  the 
very  depths  of  her  love. 

“There's  no  use  in  being  miserable.” 
She  pushed  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes,  and 
almost  a  look  of  her  girlish  archness  cam^ 
back.  “  Paul  may  not  love  me  as  I  love 
him.  I’m  not  worth  it,  most  likely,  but  I 
am  his  wife,  and  he’s  much  too  good  and 
too  honorable  to  give  way  to  liking  Patty. 
I  must  see  her.”  She  shrank  as  she 
spoke,  but  she  nerved  herself  against  her 
reluctance.  “  Perhaps  I  have  been  wrong¬ 
ing  her,  perhaps  she  loves  her  own  hus¬ 
band  very  much,  and  1  have  been  making 
myself  miserable  for  nothing  at  all.” 

The  afternoon  was  changing  into  even¬ 
ing  when  at  last  she  heard  footsteps  on 
the  stairs ;  but  an  instant’s  listening  told 


Nuna  that  this  was  not  Paul’s  rapid  tread. 
The  servant  announced  Miss  Copp>ock, 
but  Nuna  was  so  startled  by  the  change 
in  her  looks  that  she  hardly  recognized 
her  old  dressmaker. 

Miss  Coppock  came  in  voluble  and 
high-voiced,  a  mixture  of  servility  and 
patronage :  surroundings  were  much  in 
her  estimation,  and  to  find  her  former  em¬ 
ployer  in  an  old-fashioned  part  of  London, 
with  not  even  a  regular  drawing-room  to 
receive  her  in,  was  to  Patience  a  decided 
confession  of  inferiority.  She  had  driven 
to  St.  John  street  in  a  cab  this  afternoon, 
but  she  was  going  home  to  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  Park  lane,  and  she  drove 
out  daily  in  Mrs.  Downes’s  fashionable 
carriage,  yet  in  the  midst  of  these  self- 
complacent  suggestions,  every  now  and 
then,  something  in  Nuna’s  refined  face, 
in  the  gentle  courtesy  of  her  words  and 
her  manner,  sent  the  ex-dressmaker  back 
to  her  own  rank  of  life,  and  made  her 
feel  like  an  innK)stor. 

“You  are  surprised  to  see  me,  Mrs. 
Whitmore,  I  dare  say,  but  I  have  brought 
you  a  message  from  Roger  Westropp.” 

She  looked  around  her  at  this,  and  she 
saw  Patty’s  picture. 

Miss  Coppock  gave  a  little  start — Mr. 
Whitmore  must  have  told  his  wife,  after 
all — but  Nuna  w<us  questioning  her  about 
Roger’s  message,  so  she  was  forced  to  be 
patient 

“  I  suppose  Roger  has  sent  for  his 
daughter,”  said  Nuna;  “she  sees  him 
sometimes,  of  course  ?  ” 

And  then  Nuna  blushed  ;  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  was  prying  into  Patty’s  ar¬ 
rangements. 

“Not  often.”  Patience  laughed  spite¬ 
fully  ;  it  was  a  relief  to  have  found  some 
one  to  whom  she  could  speak  freely. 

“She  can’t  like  Patty;  it’s  not  in  a 
woman’s  nature,”  she  said  to  herself. 
“Well,  Mrs.  Whitmore,  you  see  Mrs. 
Downes  has  a  position  to  maintain,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing  takes  time,  you 
know  ;  and  going  to  court  and  fetes  and 
balls  and  operas  is,  of  course,  of  far  more 
consequence  than  going  to  see  an  old 
father,  when  we’re  ashamed  of  him.  Dear 
me,  yes,  she  don’t  even  know  he’s  ill.” 
Here  Miss  Coppock  laughed  again. 

But  she  had  quite  misunderstood  her 
listener’s  silence  ;  a  flush  of  indignation 
rose  in  Mrs.  Whitmore’s  face.  MissCo|>- 
pock  had  told  her  she  was  Mrs.  Downes’s 
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confidential  friend,  and  Nuna  was  disgust¬ 
ed  at  her  treachery. 

“  I  will  go  and  see  Roger  Westropp  as 
soon  as  possible,”  she  said,  coldly.  “If 
1  find  him  very  ill,” — she  was  linking 
aloud,  rather  than  addressing  her  compan¬ 
ion, — “I  shall  write  to  Mrs.  Downes.” 

Mrs.  Whitmore’s  manner  irritated  Pa¬ 
tience  ;  the  woman  had  been  stung  and 
goaded  by  Roger’s  taunts  till  she  was 
ready  to  vent  her  resentment  on  the  first 
victim  she  met  with  :  she  had  felt  sure  of 
Nuna’s  sympathy,  and  the  fresh  rebuff 
made  her  spite  overbear  her  prudence. 

“I  wouldn’t,  really,  Mrs.  Whitmore;” 
she  shook  her  head  and  gave  Nuna  a  look 
full  of  compassion.  “  I  dare  say  you  didn’t 
know  it,  but  when  Mrs,  Downes  was  only 
Patty  Westropp  she  never  could  say  a 
civil  word  of  you  ;  and  nov>,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  she  can’t  like  you.” 

Nuna  grew  crimson  ;  she  stiffened  into 
haughtiness. 

“  I  really  do  not  care  to  hear  what  Mrs. 
Downes  thinks  of  me  ;  but  if  I  find  her 
father  very  ill,  I  shall  certainly  write  and 
tell  her,  Miss  Coppock.” 

Here  Patience  met  a  look  in  those  deep 
liquid  eyes  which  almost  made  her  rise 
from  her  seat ;  it  carried  her  back  to  the 
time  when  she  had  stood,  pins  in  hand, 
fitting  on  Miss  Nuna’s  dresses. 

She  looked  at  her  own  silk  skirts,  and 
then  at  Nuna’s  simple  muslin  gown,  and 
the  contrast  gave  her  fresh  courage. 

“  Of  course,  Mrs.  Whitmore,  you  must 
do  as  you  think  fit ;  but  if  I  was  in  your 
|X)sition,  knowing  all  that  1  do  know,  I 
would  not  interfere  between  Mrs.  Downes 
and  her  father.” 

She  waited  here,  but  Nuna  would  not 
question  her  ;  she  was  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  her  visitor,  and  she  thought  silence  the 
surest  way. 

Miss  Coppock  sat  some  moments,  but 
she  meant  to  have  her  say  out  whether 
Nuna  helped  her  or  not 

“  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Whitmore.”  She 
rose  to  go  away  ;  but  she  would  not  see 
Nuna’s  outstretched  hand  ;  her  anger  had 
got  beyond  the  bounds  of  decorum. 
“  Well,  Mrs.  Whitmore,  be  warned  or  not 
as  you  please  ;  all  I  know  is,  if  1  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  man  who  had  been  head-over-ears 
in  love  with  Patty  Westropp,  1  shouldn’t 
like  him  to  spend  all  his  time  with  her  as 
he  does  spend  it  now  ;  and,  above  all,  Pd 
take  care  not  to  vex  her.  Mrs.  Downes 


don’t  spare  any  one  who  stands  in  the  w’ay 
of  her  vanity, — I  know  that.” 

She  rustled  off ;  a  twinge  of  conscience 
made  her  turn  her  head  away.  She  did 
not  want  to  see  how  Mrs.  Whitmore  had 
received  her  warning. 

CHAPTER  I,. 

NUNA'S  promise  to  ROGER. 

W’hen  Paul  came  in  at  last,  and  told 
his  wife  not  to  sit  up  for  him,  as  he  was 
going  to  the  theatre  with  friends,  it  seemed 
to  Nuna  as  if  she  had  heard  the  words  be¬ 
fore  ;  as  if  this  cold,  estranged  manner  of 
her  husband’s  were  the  reality  of  her  life, 
and  all  the  brighter,  fonder  ideas  she  had 
fancied  or  cherished,  dreams. 

And  when  next  morning  came  and  he 
sat  opposite  her  at  breakfast,  hardly  speak¬ 
ing  a  word  but  absorbed  in  his  paper,  she 
felt  it  was  useless  to  struggle  against  fate  ; 
complaint  and  ex|)lanation  would  only 
alienate  him  altogether. 

Her  jealousy  seemed  dead  ;  what  right 
had  she  to  be  jealous  ?  She  had  married 
Paul  knowing  he  had  loved  Patty,  and  she 
had  been  so  willing  to  believe  his  love  for 
herself,  that  she  h^  not  paused  to  reflect 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  trans¬ 
ferred  his  affections.  In  the  long  hours 
of  the  last  sleepless  night  she  had  had 
spare  time  to  realize  this  thought,  and  to 
feel  its  truth. 

“  I  gave  my  love  too  easily  ;  I  was  won 
at  once  ;  I  have  made  my  own  life,”  she 
said,  in  a  quiet  mood  that  was  neither  sub¬ 
mission  nor  despair  ;  “  and  now  I  have 
got  to  live  it.”  She  did  not  do  herself  the 
justice  of  remembering  how  hard  she  had 
pleaded  against  the  hurry  of  her  marriage. 

She  had  so  shrunk  from  approaching 
the  subject  of  Patty,  that  she  had  not  told 
Paul  of  Miss  Coppock’s  message  ;  and  he 
had  gone  out  now,  and  would  not  be  home 
till  evening.  Nuna  hesitated  to  go  and 
see  Roger  unknown  to  her  husband. 

“But  Miss  Copix)ck  seems  to  think  he 
is  dying  ;  it  is  wicked  to  delay.  Suppose 
he  dies  alone  ?  ” 

She  shrank  a  little  at  the  idea  of  finding 
herself  by  Roger’s  death-bed  ;  but,  in  her 
cottage  visiting,  she  had  met  death,  and 
it  did  not  terrify  her  so  much. 

She  went ;  she  found  the  squalid  house 
at  last,  after  about  twenty  inquiries,  and 
gave  a  timid  knock  at  the  door.  Even 
her  unobservant  eyes  were  shocked  by  the 
dirty,  ruinous  aspect  of  everything  :  moss 
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had  found  a  home  in  every  crack  of  the 
stone  steps  ;  and  the  parlor  window  look¬ 
ed  as  if  it  had  received  the  mud  splashes 
of  a  twelvemonth. 

The  door  opened  slowly,  and  then  she 
recognized  Roger  Westropp. 

His  stern  face  lightened  over  with  a 
smile.  “  Will  you  please  walk  in,  ma’am  ?  ” 
he  said. 

Nuna  went  on  into  the  little  room,  but 
she  had  no  eyes  for  the  squalor  around 
her.  Roger’s  face  had  taken  her  back  to 
Ashton  ;  for  the  first  time  since  her  mar¬ 
riage  she  wished  herself  in  her  old  life 
again. 

She  seated  herself  on  the  shabby,  faded 
green  sofa,  but  Roger  remained  standing. 
N  una  was  still  to  him  his  young  mistress ; 
neither  his  wealth  nor  her  poverty  could 
work  any  change  in  their  relative  positions. 

“  It’s  very  kind  on  you  to  come,  ma’am.” 
Nuna  smiled  up  at  him,  looking  so  young 
and  sweet  and  bright,  that  Roger  felt  all 
his  old  worship  of  her  revived. 

“  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you  so  much  bet¬ 
ter,  Roger ;  I  was  afraid  I  should  find  you 
very  ill  indeed, — MissCoppock  said  you 
were.” 

Roger’s  face  clouded  over  ;  he  put  both 
hands  behind  his  back  and  stidened  into 
hardness. 

“  She  said  so,  did  she  ?  and  yet  she’s 
never  came  anear  this  morning  to  see  if  I 
Mmr  dead,  or  livin’ !  I  wur  mortal  ill  yes¬ 
terday,  ma’am,  but  towards  evenin’  I  took 
a  turn,  and  this  mornin’  I’m  better  still. 
I’m  afeared  I’ll  disappoint  some  folks  a 
while  longer  as’d  be  glad  to  feel  there  was 
a  few  feet  of  earth  between  them  and 
their  secrets.” 

“Oh!  please  don’t  say  so,  Roger.” 
Nuna  s|X)ke  in  a  shocked,  distressed  voice ; 
almost  as  if  she  were  crying. 

“  I’m  only  sayin’  truth,  but  that  there’s 
not  what  I’ve  got  to  say  to  you,  ma’am. 
If  you’d  ha’  come  yesterday,  maybe  I’d 

ha’  said  more,  but  now - ”  He  fumbled 

in  his  waistcoat,  pulled  out  a  bit  of  folded 
paper,  and  then  slowly  opened  it  and  flat¬ 
tened  it  on  the  mantelshelf,  before  he 
turned  to  put  it  in  Nuna’s  hand. 

As  her  eyes  followed  his  movements, 
they  fell  on  Patty’s  likeness  still  resting 
against  the  blurred  looking-glass.  All  the 
color  faded  from  Nuna’s  face  ;  her  eyes 
lost  their  liquid  dancing  light ;  one  instant, 
so  it  seemed  to  Roger  Westropp,  had  rob¬ 
bed  her  of  her  beauty  and  her  youth. 


But  Nuna  did  not  notice  his  earnest,  at¬ 
tentive  glance  ;  her  eyes  remained  fixed  on 
the  little  portrait. 

“  Have  you  seen  my  daughter.  Miss 
Nuna?”  he  said  with  a  sharp,  inquisitive 
look. 

“  No.” 

“Why  not?”  he  said  bluntly  ;  “  I  hear 
your  good  gentleman  sees  her  most  days.” 
Nuna  changed  color  with  startling  rapid¬ 
ity  ;  she  felt  his  keen  gaze  on  her  face, 
and  she  had  no  strength  to  hide  her  agita¬ 
tion. 

Roger  was  noting  every  change  ;  the 
drooping  head,  the  quivering  lips,  the 
varying  color  ;  and  silently  he  put  these 
side  by  side  with  Miss  CopiJock’s  talk. 

His  wits  were  keen,  but  they  were  not 
inventive,  and  he  stood  some  minutes 
before  he  could  see  his  way  to  helping 
Nuna  in  her  trouble. 

“  It’s  just  as  it  were  at  Ashton,”  he  said 
to  himself ;  “  Patty  don’t  care  a  fig  for  the 
fellow  herself,  but  she  can’t  abide  to  spare 
him  to  another  woman — the  vain  hussy  1  ” 

And  yet,  mingling  with  his  pity  for  Nuna, 
came  a  sort  of  fatherly  pride  in  Patty’s 
beauty. 

Nuna  opened  the  paper. 

“  ‘  Messrs.  Jones  &  Co.’  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand,”  she  faltered. 

“  You’ve  got  to  put  that  writin’  by, 
ma’am,  till  so  be  as  you  hear  as  I’m  taken  ; 
then  if  you  goes  with  it  to  Chancery  lane, 
you’ll  get  full  informations  at  the  office  ; 
but” — he  stopped  and  looked  at  Nuna  to 
impress  her  with  the  imixirtance  of  his 
next  words — “don’t  you  take  no  notice 
to  my  daughter  about  that  i>aper,  nor  to 
Miss  Patience,  neither.” 

“  I’m  not  likely  to  see  either  of  them,” 
said  Nuna,  proudly;  and  she  got  up  to 
go  away. 

Roger  looked  at  her,  and  he  smiled  in 
his  own  peculiar  fashion. 

“  That  bit  of  paper  may  be  of  use  to  you 
some  day,  ma’am,  for  all  you  don’t  seem 
to  set  no  store  by  it  now  ;  I’m  a  going  now 
to  ask  you  to  do  something  for  me.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  Nuna  smiled ;  she  was 
vexed  at  her  own  ungraciousness.  “I 
am  very  glad  to  do  anything  for  you, 
Roger.” 

“  'Phank  you,  ma’am  ;  it’s  to  go  to  Park 
lane.  No.  7,  and  ask  for  Mrs.  Downes. 
See  her,  if  ye  please — don’t  you  be  put  off 
with  no  Miss  Coppocks, — you  see  Patty;, 
and  tell  her  to  come  and  see  me  directly-; 
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if  she  don’t  come  to  me,  then  I  goes  to 
her.” 

Nuna  stood  trembling. 

“  I  can’t,”  she  said ;  “  your  daughter 
would  think  me  an  intruder.  No,  indeed 
I  can’t.” 

“  Listen  here,  ma’am.”  He  touched 
Nuna’s  clas|)ed  hands  with  one  bony  An¬ 
ger.  “  You  was  always  a  good  young  lady 
to  your  father,  and  others  besides ;  you’re 
not  agoin’  to  refuse  to  send  Patty  to  me 
when  I’m  sick  and  wantin’  to  speak  with 
her?  She’s  my  own  child,  Miss  Nuna. 
She  ain’t  a  lovin’  child  like  you,  ma’am, 
but  she’ll  come  if  you  says  them  words  to 
her  plain  and  straight — she’ll  come.” 

“  Can’t  I  write  instead  ?  ”  Nuna  urged. 

Something  in  Roger’s  stern  voice  and 
his  tall,  gaunt  height,  made  her  feel  like  a 
child  with  him. 

“  No,  ma’am,  writin’  won’t  do.  You’ll 
not  refuse  an  old  servant.  Miss  Nuna?” 
he  said  earnestly ;  “  it’s  life  and  death,  I 
may  so  say,  for  me  to  see  Patty.  I  shan't 
rest  easy  till  you  give  me  your  word  as 
you’ll  go  straight  to  Park  lane.” 

While  he  spoke,  a  strange,  wild  plan  had 
darted  into  Nuna’s  mind.  Why  should 
she  not  see  Patty?  She  had  wished  it 
herself  yesterday,  and  then  had  shrunk 
from  asking  Paul. 

“Am  i  always  to  be  a  coward?”  she 
said,  and  she  nerved  herself  with  the  strug¬ 
gle  only  timid  natures  know,  and  yet 
which,  once  achieved,  lifts  them  to  even 
daring  bravery. 

“I’ll  go,”  she  said,  abruptly.  “Must 
it  be  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  to-day,  ma’am.”  His  manner  had 
altered  ;  he  saw  that  Nuna  could  only  be 
compelled  into  his  service  by  her  belief  in 
its  importance  to  himself.  “  Unless  Patty 
knows  to-day,  there’s  no  use  in  telling  her. 
Thank  you,  ma’am,  I’m  obliged  to  you.” 

He  opened  the  door  while  Nuna  stood 
looking  at  him  ;  she  had  not  yet  realized 
that  which  she  was  about  to  do. 

CHAPTER  LI. 

A  GOSSIP  AT  THE  “  BLADEBONB.” 

There  is  a  sensation  well-known  to 
persons  of  a  nervous  temperament ;  a  some¬ 
thing  more  or  less  akin  to  second  sight. 
It  is  not  presentiment ;  it  is  rather  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  that  which  takes  place  re- 
tpecting  them  in  the  mind  of  another,  and 
it  may  exist  in  a  mind  entirely  free  from 


any  leaning  to  mesmeric  influence.  When 
Nuna’s  thoughts  were  drawn  so  strongly  to 
Ashton,  she  was  on  the  lips  and  in  the 
hearts  of  her  friends  there,  and  her  com¬ 
ing  among  them  was  the  subject  of  desire 
— even  of  written  entreaty. 

Mrs.  Bright’s  round,  rosy  face,  which  no 
amount  of  straw-colored  bonnet  trim¬ 
ming  or  white  lace  veil  could  pale,  was  full 
of  excitement  as  she  walked  from  the 
Parsonage  gate  to  the  “  Bladebone.” 

If  she  h^  not  spied  out  Mrs.  Fagg  on 
the  doorstep,  I  incline  to  think  that  Will’s 
mother  would  so  far  have  forgotten  the 
proprieties  of  life  as  to  communicate  her 
news  to  Bob  the  ostler,  with  whom  she 
had  left  her  pony-carriage  on  her  first  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  village.  For  with  Mrs.  Bright 
“  the  proprieties  ”  were  a  lesson  still.  In 
her  husband’s  lifetime  she  had  been  left 
free.  Will’s  public-school  education  had 
made  him  more  fastidious  than  his  fath¬ 
er  about  outside  matters ;  but  the  Miss 
Parsneps  were  the  oracles  who  really  in¬ 
fluenced  Mrs.  Bright — the  Miss  Parsneps 
who  always  knew  the  right  thing,  and  did 
it ;  who  seemed  never  to  be  comi>elled  to 
ask  with  the  poet,  “And  what  is  your 
opinion,  Mrs.  Grundy?”  even  about  so 
momentous  a  point  with  them  as  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  flounces  by  maid-servants. 

Mrs.  Bright  sometimes  told  herself  that 
the  M  iss  Parsneps  must  have  had  “  opin¬ 
ions”  in  their  cradles.  They  were  so 
very  settled,  whi[e  she,  poor  plump  body, 
was  for  ever  changing  in  her  endeavors 
to  fit  on  a  skin  of  consistent  propriety, 
which  nature  had  never  meant  her  to 
wear. 

W’ith  all  her  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
aristocratic  sjiinsters,  she  was  never  quite 
at  ease  with  them.  It  was  a  relief  to  talk 
to  a  person  who,  like  Mrs.  Fagg,  was  her 
acknowledged  inferior,  and  yet  sufficiently 
well  taught  to  keep  her  place,  even  when 
Mrs.  Bright,  in  the  full  gush  of  her  confi¬ 
dence,  sometimes  forgot  her  own  position. 
The  reason  of  this  might  lie  in  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Fagg  had  the  rare  but  ignoble 
gift  of  being  satisfied  with  the  state  of  life 
in  which  she  had  been  born,  and  had  no 
desire  to  tread  on  the  heels  of  her  supe¬ 
riors. 

The  months  that  have  passed  since  we 
last  saw  these  two  have  brought  little 
change  to  the  smooth  skin  and  bright 
cheery  eyes  of  the  comely  widow ;  but 
there  is  more  alteration  in  Mrs.  Fagg.  It 
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is  hard  to  give  this  alteration  in  words  ;  it 
is  scarcely  a  physical  change. 

There  may  be  a  paler  tint  on  her  face  ; 
the  earnest  eyes,  set  so  far  under  her 
square,  sharp-templed  brows,  may  be  a 
trace  more  careworn  and  sunken,  but  the 
mouth  is  less  firm  ;  there  is  a  chastened 
sweetness  in  the  smile  that  greets  Mrs. 
Bright ;  an  almost  liquid  light  in  the  blue 
eyes — that  light  which  we  associate  in¬ 
stantaneously  with  motherhood — there  is 
so  much  of  fostering  love  in  it.  Looking 
up  at  Mrs.  Fagg  from  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  and  remembering  your  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  her,  you  say  to  yourself, — if  you 
are  a  thoughtful  person, — 

“This  innkeeper's  wife  has  passed 
through  some  great  sorrow  since  I  saw  her 
last,  or  maybe  some  great  joy.” 

For  though  prosperity  is  apt  to  harden 
the  heart  by  turning  its  love  on  itself  and 
its  own  i)ossessions,  yet  at  its  first  incom¬ 
ing  it  unseals  a  spring  of  thankfulness 
which  will  gush  forth  on  those  near  it ; 
and,  if  this  spring  be  kept  unchoked  by 
pride  and  greed,  who  is  to  say  that  pros- 
j)erity  may  not  be  as  helpful  as  adversity  ? 
But  this  is  a  digression  :  for  it  was  sorrow 
in  the  beginning  that  had  changed  Mrs. 
Fagg. 

“How’s  Dennis  to-day?”  said  Mrs. 
Bright,  raising  her  flounced  muslin  as  she 
stepped  upwards ;  and  in  former  times 
Mrs.  Fagg  would  have  soliloquized,  “  Vain 
old  fool,”  at  sight  of  the  said  flounces ; 
but  toleration  had  grown  of  late  with  sor¬ 
row,  with  the  mistress  of  the  “  Bladebone,” 
and,  besides,  the  question  was  an  engross¬ 
ing  one. 

“We’ll,  ma’am.  I’m  sorry  to  say,  thank 
you,  not  (juite  so  well ;  there’s  a  thundery 
feel  in  the  air,  and  I  fancy  he’s  much 
more  sensible  to  weather-change  now 
than  what  he  used  to  be,  and  tired  be¬ 
sides  ;  he’s  asleep  just  now.’’ 

“  Ah  I  then  of  course  I  won’t  go  and 
see  him."  Mrs.  Bright  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

Dennis  had  had  a  sudden  illness  in  the 
winter,  and  had  been  ever  since  a  helpless 
invalid  ;  his  speech  was  imperfect,  and  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  up  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  him. 

“Anyway  you  couldn’t  see  Dennis  now, 
ma’am.”  There  was  the  old  acerbity  in 
Mrs.  F'agg,  and  her  head  jerked  back  in  a 
minute.  “MissMenella  Parsnep’s  been 
with  him  an  hour  to-day,  and  in  my  opin¬ 


ion  she’s  been  too  much  for  him,  though 
she  have  read  him  to  sleep.” 

“Oh  !  how  can  you,  Mrs.  Fagg?  why 
I  should  have  thought  it  such  a  privilege 
for  dear  Miss  Menella  to  take  so  much 
notice  of  Dennis.” 

Mrs.  Bright  had  rather  surprised  herself. 
She  knew  that  she  had  spoken  just  as  one 
of  the  Miss  Parsneps  themselves  would 
have  spoken,  but  her  feelings  were  some¬ 
how  jarred  by  her  own  words. 

“You  see,  ma’am,” — Mrs.  Fagg  spoke 
in  her  driest  voice,— you  think  a  deal  of 
them  Miss  Parsneps,  and  I  think  a  deal 
o’  Dennis, — that’s  how  it  is.  Miss  Pars¬ 
neps  is  well  enough  in  their  way  ;  but  then, 
what  a  very  small  way  it  is  !  If  (iod  .Al¬ 
mighty  didn’t  shape  two  elm  leaves  exact 
and  similar,  it  ain’t  likely  He  meant  men 
and  women  folk  to  follow  suit,  and  squeeze 
theirselves  to  one  pattern ;  each  one’s 
way  is  best  for  each  one’s  self.”  Then, 
with  sharp  empha.sis,  “There’s  that  Miss 
Menella  been  tryin’  to  |>ersuade  Dennis 
he’d  be  better,  if  he  went  down  to  Prim¬ 
rose  place  and  let  her  nurse  him  awhile.  ” 

“  Dear  Miss  Menella,  has  she  really?” 
Mrs.  Bright’s  plump  hands  pressed  them¬ 
selves  together  in  a  gush  of  enthusiasm. 
“  How  good  and  kind  she  is  !  just  like  a 
sister  of  charity,  or  a  nursing  mother,  or 
an  angel.” 

“  Not  much  of  that,”  Mrs.  Fagg  smiled, 
as  a  vision  of  the  tall,  bony  figure  of  Miss 
Parsnep  came  with  Mrs.  Bright’s  words  ; 
“  and  if  she'd  only  asked  Dennis,  iKX)r 
soul !  But  to  sit  and  tell  me  I  should  find 
it  a  relief,  and  I  should  get  through  twice 
as  much  work  without  him  !  I’ve  thought 
old  maids  apt  at  keeping  married  women 
to  their  work  ;  picking  holes  and  interfer¬ 
ing  about  children  and  such  where  they  can 
in  the  manner  of  doing  it :  but  to  tell  a 
wife  she’d  do  anything  better  without  her 
husband  beside  her  than  with  him,  and 
him  ill,  passes  belief,  and  patience  too,  for 
that  matter.” 

Mrs.  Fagg  ended  abruptly  as  if  her 
tongue  had  nin  away  with  her,  and  had 
been  brought  to  a  halt  against  its  will. 

“She  didn’t  mean  that,” — Mrs.  Bright 
always  suffered  at  any  break  in  the  har¬ 
mony  of  her  neighbors  ;  “but  you  know 
you’ve  had  a  great  deal  of  anxious  nursing 
and  care  since  Christmas  ;  and  Bobby  hav¬ 
ing  scarlet  fever,  and  peeling  so  dreadfully 
on  the  top  of  everything  ;  and  although 
nobody  did  take  infection,  still  they  might. 
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which  to  me  makes  Miss  Menella  all  the 
kinder.” 

Mrs.  Fagg  made  no  answer.  Mrs. 
Bright’s  sentences,  like  some  folks’  notes, 
had  a  way  of  tying  themselves  in  a  double 
knot,  and  defied  analysis. 

She  led  the  way  into  the  little  parlor 
where  Paul  had  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  admired  the  garden  of  the  “  Blade- 
bone.”  The  roses  were  in  full  blossom, 
and  the  jackdaw,  with  his  head  on  one 
side,  seemed  to  have  been  popping  in  and 
out  of  the  espaliers  ever  since  we  last  saw 
him. 

“  I  came  here  to  tell  you  some  good 
news,”  said  Mrs.  Bright,  when  she  was 
comfortably  settled  on  the  sofa  ;  “  I  don’t 
know  when  I’ve  been  so  flurried ;  it  took 
me  quite  off  my  head.” 

“Ah  !”  said  Mrs.  Fagg,  gravely ;  “  how’s 
Mrs.  Beaufort,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“Well,  it’s  not  that” — the  widow  tried 
to  look  dolorous — “  she’s  worse  than  she’s 
been  at  all.  I’m  sure  it’s  a  sight  to  see 
that  poor  dear  Rector,  an  Oxford  man  too, 
going  about  wringing  his  hands  as  one 
might  do  oneself,” — ^here  she  caught  her¬ 
self  up.  “  I  don’t  say  one  would  ;  I’m 
not  sure,  now  I  call  it  to  mind,  1  ever  saw 
any  one  walk  about  wringing  their  hands 
before ;  and  certainly  it  looks  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  a  man  because  of  the  awkwardness 
of  coat-sleeves  ;  but  when  one  thinks  how 
the  Rector  reads  Latin,  and  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  too,  just  as  easy  as  you  or  I  read 
recipes” — she  was  careful  to  choose  a  suit¬ 
able  allusion  for  Mrs.  Fagg’s  comprehen¬ 
sion — “  it  seems  a  pity  at  such  a  time  his 
learning  shouldn’t  be  any  use  to  him.” 

“  I  don’t  fancy  Greek  and  Latin’s  meant 
for  that,”  said  Mrs.  Fagg ;  “  but  what  is 
the  good  news,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“What  a  tongue  she’s  got! ’’said  the 
landlady  to  herself;  “it’s  like  that  there 
compass  the  Rector  gave  to  Bobby  before 
he  went  to  school.  How  it  did  shake, 
shake,  shake ;  wag,  wag,  wag,  before  it 
settled  to  a  ixiint” 

“Well” — Mrs.  Bright’s  face  broadened 
into  a  beaming  smile,  that  seemed  to  bring 
her  forehead  and  her  chin  nearer  together, 
and  to  send  her  round,  soft  bloomy  cheeks 
crushing  into  the  full  tulle  bordering 
against  which  they  glowed — “  what  do 
you  think  of  Miss  Nuna  being  expected 
at  the  Rectory  ?  at  least  she’s  been  sent 
for.” 

“  Most  tune,  too ;  and  it’s  my  belief,  if 


she’d  been  asked  in  a  proper  manner,  she’d 
have  come  long  ago.  There  never  was  a 
spice  of  malice  in  Miss  Nuna  ;  never.” 

Mrs.  Fagg’s  mouth  took  its  old  set  look. 
She  was  ready  to  defend  her  favorite 
against  all  assailants. 

“  I’m  very  fond  of  Nuna  Beaufort,  Mrs. 
Whitmore,  I  znean.”  Mrs.  Bright  spoke 
in  a  clucking  voice,  as  she  thought  Miss 
Menella  would  have  s|>oken.  “But  I 
never  take  a  child’s  part  against  a  parent, 
especially  when  he  is  a  clergyman,  it’s 
against  the  course  of  nature  ;  ”  then,  feel¬ 
ing  herself  uncomfortable  on  her  stilts, 
“Yes,  she’s  coming  at  once,  1  believe, 
dear  child  ;  and  I’ve  no  doubt  it  will  have 
the  best  effect  on  Mrs.  Beaufort.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  hope  it  may,  ma’am.” 
Sounds  outside  announced  that  the  pony- 
carriage  was  ready,  and  Mrs.  Fagg  assist¬ 
ed  in  tucking  away  the  flounces,  and  then 
stood  on  the  door-step  till  her  visitor  was 
out  of  sight. 

“  Dennis  used  to  say,” — the  landlady 
looked  pensive ;  her  husband’s  sayings 
were  treasured  up  like  golden  mottoes 
now, — “  that  nothing  was  made,  which 
there  wasn’t  a  use  for.  Now,  I’d  like  to 
know  the  use  o’  them  heaps  o’  words  as 
Mrs.  Bright  drops  out  by  the  gallon,  for 
all  the  world  like  flakes  o’  snow ;  they 
come  out  and  out,  so  soft  and  smooth,  no 
roughness  or  sha|>e  in  ’em ;  nothing  as  you 
can  call  ’em  to  mind  by.  She’s  a  right 
good  soul ;  but  she’s  for  all  the  world  like 
a  babe  out  without  its  nurse.” 

CHAPTER  UI. 
patty’s  admirer. 

Mrs.  Downes  was  in  her  pretty  sitting- 
room  ;  looking  like  her  picture,  as  she  sat 
very  much  in  the  same  attitude  in  which 
Paul  had  painted  her,  an  attitude  so  easy 
and  natural  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  part  of 
herself. 

Opposite  to  her,  on  so  low  a  seat  that 
he  had  to  his  eyes  to  her  face,  was  a 
young  man  as  picturesque,  but  not  so 
natural-looking,  as  Patty  herself. 

I.ord  Seton’s  face  had  a  gypsy  type  in 
it ;  large,  dark  southern  eyes,  made  effemi¬ 
nate  by  the  length  of  the  black  eyelashes  ; 
a  skin,  dark  rather  from  nature  than  from 
exposure  to  atmosphere ;  a  small  charac¬ 
terless  nose,  and  a  large  listless  mouth : 
these,  with  an  abundance  of  black,  silky 
hair  and  beard,  seemed  more  fitted  for  a 
costume  model,  than  in  keeping  with  the 
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faultless  dress  and  conventional  manner 
that  belonged  to  them. 

His  eyes  were  fixed  intently  on  Patty, 
but  she  was  not  looking  at  him  ;  she  was 
playing  with  her  rings,  twisting  Maurice’s 
last  gift,  a  posy  of  brilliants,  round  and 
round  one  white  rounded  finger. 

She  caught  herself  doing  this  and 
smiled. 

“  I  am  forgetting  all  De  Mirancourt’s 
lessons  on  repose,— but  what  nonsense.” 
Her  soft  brows  narrowed  a  little — “  How 
absurd  I  am  !  just  as  if  by  this  time  I  can’t 
trust  to  my  own  steering,  just  as  if  I  don’t 
know  quite  as  much  alxiut  life,  and  ever 
so  much  more  about  fashion,  than  De 
Mirancourt  did,  poor  old  hunchback  !” 

The  day  had  been  unusually  warm  ;  and 
although  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  worship¬ 
ped  by  a  [lair  of  beautiful  eyes,  still  there 
had  been  nothing  to  entertain  or  divert 
Mrs.  Downes’s  consciousness  from  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  atmosphere.  She  began  to 
wish  Lord  Seton  would  find  his  tongue ; 
she  was  the  least  bit  in  the  world  tired  of 
him. 

He  was  supremely  happy  ;  his  seat  was 
most  comfortable  :  he  had  a  charming  sub¬ 
ject  of  contemplation  ;  he  wanted  perhaps 
a  cigar  ;  but  he  could  have  stayed  there 
content  for  another  hour. 

Patty’s  voice  startled  him  from  his 
dreams. 

“You  really  must  go.  I  have  to  pay 
visits,  and  then  to  meet  Mr.  Downes 
in  the  Park.  You’ll  make  me  quite  un¬ 
punctual.” 

Lord  Seton  gave  an  impatient  stretch, 
and  then  recollected  himself ;  but  Patty 
had  seen  the  movement,  and  she  pouted. 

“  What  have  I  done  ?  ”  he  said  timidly. 
“Surely,  you  don’t  really  care  to  be 
thought  punctual  ?  Do  you  know  I  de¬ 
test  punctual  people?”  And  then  he 
looked  at  Mrs.  Downes  to  see  whether  his 
words  had  impressed  or  offended  her. 

He  thought  her  very  charming,  the 
mqst  charming  woman  he  had  ever 
seen  ;  and  there  was  a  piquancy,  a  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  women  among 
whom  he  had  been  brought  up,  which 
amused  him  extremely ;  but  yet  he  was 
afraid  of  her.  Something  unlooked  for, 
every  now  and  then,  disturbed  even  his 
sleepy  admiration,  and  made  him  feel  as 
if  he  had  lost  the  usual  landmarks  by 
Vhich  he  guided  his  conduct  to  women. 

“  You  will  be  at  the  Busheys’s  to-night,” 


he  said  ;  and  Patty  let  him  hold  her  hand 
while  she  answered.  He  thought  she 
liked  him  to  stand  looking  down  into  her 
eyes  for  his  answer,  but  Patty  was  only 
considering  how  she  should  have  felt  two 
years  ago,  if  she  had  been  told  that  a 
Duke’s  son — a  younger  son  certainly,  but 
still  the  son  of  a  Duke — would  stand  hold¬ 
ing  her  hand,  and  imploring  her  with  be¬ 
seeching  glances  to  meet  him  at  a  ball, 
given  by  a  woman  of  decided  fashion. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  she  smiled  ;  “  I’ve  told 
you  my  engagements  all  depend  on  my 
husband  :  if  he  likes  to  go,  you  may  j>ossi- 
bly  see  us  there  ;  but  1  think  it  unpardon- 
ably  selfish  in  a  woman  only  to  study  her¬ 
self  in  these  matters.” 

“Mr.  Downes  is  very  much  to  be  en¬ 
vied  and  then  Lord  Seton  went  away. 

“  Poor  young  fellow  !  ”  said  Patty  :  “if 
anything  happend  to  Maurice,  I  know  he’d 
want  to  marry  me  at  once ;  but  I  don’t 
think  Pd  have  him,  he  is  only  a  lord,  and 
he  has  no  money  to  speak  of.  I’m  not 
rich  enough  even  with  all  Maurice  will 
leave  me  to  keep  up  a  mere  title,  and  en¬ 
joy  life  too.” 

She  sat  musing,  conscious,  as  she  look¬ 
ed  towards  the  long  mirror  between  the 
windows,  of  the  charming  contrast  her 
white  dimpled  fingers  made  against  the 
rosy  cheek  that  nestled  in  them. 

“There’s  one  excellent  quality  in  Mau¬ 
rice,  1  must  say, — he’s  a  gentleman ;  he 
has  none  of  Patience  Coppock’s  low 
notions  about  jealousy  and  so  on.  He 
said  to  me  yesterday  that  nothing  shows 
him  so  much  how  thoroughly  fitted  I  am 
for  society,  as  the  Vapid  way  in  which  my 
visiting  list  has  filled  up.  He  has  plenty 
of  sense,  too ;  he  knows  that,  clever  as 
1  am,  my  secluded  school-life  has  been  a 
disadvantage,  and  he’s  glad  of  course  that 
1  should  spend  my  afternoons  with  as 
many  visitors  as  ])ossible  ;  the  higher  class 
the  better.  I  look  on  l.ord  Seton  as  a 
|)art  of  my  education;”  and  she  gave  a 
merry  laugh. 

She  heard  the  outer  door  ojien,  and 
gave  a  slight  yawn. 

“  Oh  dear !  I  meant  to  ring,  and  say 
I  would  not  see  any  one  else-  to-day.” 

But  it  was  not  an  actual  visitor  ;  only 
a  lady  who  want  specially  to  see  Mrs. 
Downes. 

“A  lady  ?  is  she  in  the  drawing-room  ? 
You  can  send  Miss  Copjiock  to  her.” 

“Miss  Coppock  isn’t  in,  ma’am,  and 
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the  lady  said  her  business  was  entirely 
with  you — a  message  from  Mr.  Westropp, 
ma’am,” 

Patty’s  face  rarely  told  tales ;  but  there 
was  an  unusual  gravity  on  it,  as  she  bade 
the  servant  sliow  the  visitor  upstairs. 

“  I  am  not  at  home  to  any  one  else,” 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Downes  puzzled  for  a  moment  in 
guessing  at  her  visitor ;  and  then  her 
quickness  told  her  it  must  be  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
more.  - 

Roger  certainly  would  not  have  em¬ 
ployed  a  stranger  to  call  on  her  ;  besides, 
he  knew  no  one, — how  could  he  ? 

There  had  been  an  angry  smart  at  first, 
as  if  some  one  had  struck  her  a  blow.  At 
times  Patty  succeeded  so  completely  in 
forgetting  her  former  identity,  that  the 
being  reminded  of  it  came  with  a  sense  of 
injury ;  but  this  did  not  last.  She  was 
not  capable  of  reading  Nuna  thoroughly, 
but  her  sharp  perceptive  wits  gathered  m 
the  upper  surface  of  character,  and  she 
knew  there  was  no  fear  that  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
more  would  betray  her  secret,  even  if  Mr. 
Downes  should  come  in  during  her  visit. 
Before  Nuna  was  half-way  upstairs,  Afrs. 
Downes  was  smiling  at  Ae  triumph  she 
anticipated  over  her  former  superior. 

“  We  shall  see  who  is  the  best  lady 
now.  Miss  Nuna  Beaufort.” 

Nuna’s  heart  throbbed  so  violently,  that 
she  scarcely  saw  distinctly  as  she  came  in¬ 
to  the  room,  and  then  she  was  conscious 
of  a  pleased  surprise. 

Patty’s  greeting  was  so  easy,  so  grace¬ 
ful,  so  exactly  that  which  could  not  have 
been  exi)ected  in  their  strange  relative 
{>ositions,  that  all  memory  of  the  picture 
and  her  own  sorrow  floated  away  from 
Nuna,  and  gave  place  to  a  strong  feeling 
of  interest  in  the  changed  fortunes  of 
Patty  Westropp. 

The  intensity  of  Nuna’s  love  for  Paul 
made  her  prone  to  jealousy  of  his  affec¬ 
tion,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  envy  in  her 
nature.  As  she  looked  round  the  luxu¬ 
rious  room,  the  thought  of  old  Roger  and 
the  misery  in  w’hich  he  lived  oppressed 
her. 

“  I  have  just  come  from  your  father.” 
Her  low,  clear  voice  was  tremulous  as  she 
gave  Roger’s  message,  and  Patty  noticed 
it. 

“I  knew  she’d  be  nervous,”  she 
thought ;  “  this  shows  me  how  right  I  was 
when  1  said  clothes  and  show  make 


people  self-possessed ;  and  that  fool  of  a 
Patience  contradicted  me  to  my  face  1  ” 

“  Yes.”  Patty’s  smile  was  not  so  beam¬ 
ing  as  when  she  had  greeted  Nuna.  “I 
sent  to  inquire  for  bini  not  long  ago ;  he 
is  better,  I  hope ;  but,  Mrs.  Whitmore, 
he  does  not  care  to  be  spoken  of  as  my 
father.  I  changed  my  name  to  Latimer 
when  I  came  into  property,  and  it  was 
then  arranged  that  he  and  I  should  live 
apart.” 

N  una  felt  rebuked  ;  she  scarcely  knew 
why ;  but  a  feeling  of  resentment  was  al¬ 
ready  beginning  against  Mrs.  Downes. 

Patty  was  polite,  smiling,  amiable ; 
but  her  manner,  her  voice  even,  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  was  years  older  than  Mrs. 
Whitmore,  and  had  an  indulgent  pity  for 
her  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  ways. 

“  Then  you  don’t  consider  him  your  fath¬ 
er  ;  but  I  suppose  you  do  as  he  wishes  ?  ” 

Patty  laughed ;  but  the  silvery  peal 
grated  on  Nuna  just  then, — she  thought  it 
sounded  heartless. 

“Well,  that  depends:  I  suppose  now 
you  are  married  you  don’t  always  find  your¬ 
self  able  to  do  as  M  r.  Beaufort  wishes  ?  ” 

She  had  not  spoken  at  randojn  ;  she 
had  gathered  from  Paul  all  the  Ashton 
news  she  wanted,  but  she  was  startled  at 
the  effect  of  her  words. 

Nuna’s  conscience  had  been  stifled 
when  she  resolved  not  to  countenance  her 
father’s  marriage ;  it  had  roused  some¬ 
times,  and  then  she  had  tried  to  quiet  it 
by  writing  to  him  in  her  old  loving  way, 
with  a  studious  avoidance  of  Elizabeth’s 
name  ;  but  as  time  had  gone  on,  and  Mr. 
Beaufort  had  left  olT  answering  her  letters, 
Nuna  had  felt  herself  still  more  aggrieved, 
and  consequently  still  more  in  the  right, 
and  conscience  had  slept.  Her  heart  had 
been  so  full  of  Paul,  that  home  and  all  re¬ 
lating  to  it  had  grown  to  be  far  of,  unfa¬ 
miliar.  The  stu^o  in  SL  John  street  had 
been  her  world. 

Patty’s  question  stung  through  all  griev¬ 
ances,  all  fancied  wrongs. 

Her  father  was  not  as  old  as  Roger,  but 
he  was  no  longer  young  ;  and  she  was  his 
only  child ;  and  she  had  left  him  to  the 
sole  care  of  a  woman  she  knew  to  be  cold 
and  selfish. 

“  And  he  was  not  cold,”  sighed  Nuna. 
No  thought  of  Patty’s  presence  restrained 
her  ;  emotion  always  lifted  Nuna  beyond 
any  conventional  out-works.  She  clasped 
both  hands  over  her  eyes. 
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Patty  smiled  in  undisguised  amusement. 

“  How  terribly  unformed  and  impulsive 
she  is !  and  I  used  to  think  her  so  lady¬ 
like.  I  suppose,  poor  thing,  she  can’t 
afford  to  visit, — lives  quite  shut  up,  I 
daresay.” 

“  How  is  Mr.  WTiitmorc  ?  ”  she  said. 
But  Nuna  had  recovered  herself ;  she  felt 
that  a  fresh  trouble  had  started  into  life, 
but  she  thrust  it  bravely  away  till  she 
should  be  alone.  Patty’s  words  brought 
her  back  to  the  present,  vividly. 

“  Quite  well,  thank  you.”  She  was  able 
to  look  calmly  into  Mrs.  Downes’s  lovely 
blue  eyes. 

“  I’m  so  glad.”  Patty  spoke  with  sym¬ 
pathy  in  her  voice.  “  Do  you  know  I  felt 
a  little  anxious  about  him  ;  he  has  been 
painting  my  portrait  lately,” — she  sjx)ke 
with  a  little  conscious  look,  just  as  if  she 
were  in  Paul’s  confidence,  — and  I  was 
so  sorry  to  see  the  change  in  him ;  he 
looked  pale  and  thin,  and  he  was  so 
grave ;  but  I  suppose  marriage  makes 
men  older.” 

She  laughed ;  she  saw  a  flush  on  the 
delicate  face ;  and  it  vexed  her  to  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  recognize  Mrs.  Whitmore’s  beau¬ 
ty.  She  was  surprised  to  see  Nuna  smile. 

“  I  must  be  gfiing.  I  only  came  to 
give  your  father’s  message.”  The  spell 
that  Patty  had  held  over  Nuna  broke 
with  her  last  words.  In  an  instant  Mrs. 
Downes  was  again  Patty  Westropp,  and 
all  the  superficial  polish  failed  to  hide  the 
real  want  of  refinement  from  Nuna’s  in¬ 
tuitive  insight.  “  You  will  go  and  see 
Roger  then,  won’t  you  ?  ”  she  said,  but 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  shyness  in  her 
voice  ;  “  he  is  expecting  you.  Good- 
day.” 

She  was  gone  before  Patty  had  had 


time  to  reassert  her  sway, — Patty,  who, 
for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage,  had 
an  irresistible  consciousness  of  inferiority. 

“  Pale-faced,  gauche  creature !  she  has 
not  a  bit  of  sai'oir  faire."  The  blue  eyes 
flamed  up,  and  then  tried  to  comfort 
themselves  by  a  long  gaze  in  the  looking- 
glass.  The  result  was  the  exclamation — 

“  No  wonder  Paul  Whitmore  liked  to 
paint  my  portrait !  ”  and  yet  all  the  while 
an  irrepressible  chorus  of  vexation  re¬ 
peated  every  refined  inflection,  every 
simple  movement,  all  the  inborn  grace 
and  gentleness  of  the  artist’s  wife. 
“  Poor  weak  thing  !  she  don’t  even  know 
how  to  use  the  advantages  she  has,”  said 
Mrs.  Downes,  contemptuously.  “  I  won¬ 
der  what  De  Mirancourt  would  say  to  see 
such  eyes  so  little  under  control ;  I  don’t 
believe  she  knows  how  she  shows  her 
feelings  in  them.  I  saw  what  she  meant 
about  my  father, — so  fine  from  her  too. 
Why,  there’s  not  a  shadow  of  excuse  for 
the  way  she’s  cut  herself  off  from  the 
Rectory.  Her  father’s  quite  as  much  of 
a  gentleman  as  her  husband  is — more,  for 
he  lives  in  better  style.  I  don’t  know 
what  I  was  about,  to  let  her  off  so  easily, 
stuck-up,  ignorant  creature,  reproving  me 
in  my  own  house !  ” 

And  then,  as  Mrs.  Downes  calmed  her 
very  unwonted  vexation,  she  looked  round 
complacently,  and  told  herself  that  it 
must  have  been  a  trial  to  Nuna  to  see  her 
as  she  was,  and  that  she  must  make 
allowance  for  her  vexation.  “  She’s  not 
worth  putting  oneself  out  about,”  Patty 
sighed,  “  but  it  is  horrid  to  have  to  go  to 
that  dirty  house  in  such  hot  weather.  I 
really  will  make  him  move  from  Bella- 
mount  Terrace.” 

fTo  be  continued.) 


Quarterly  Review. 
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We  now  pass  to  another  question,  which 
is  of  even  greater  consequence  than  that 
ofman’s  intellectual  iK)wers.  Mr.  Darwin 
does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  even  the 
“  moral  sense  ”  is  a  mere  result  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  brutal  instincts.  He  main¬ 
tains,  “  the  first  foundation  or  origin  of  the 
moral  sense  lies  in  the  social  instincts,  in¬ 
cluding  sympathy  ;  and  these  instincts  no 
doubt  were  primarily  gained,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  animals,  through  natural 
selection”  (vol.  ii.  p.  393). 


Everything,  however,  depends  upon 
what  we  mean  by  the  “moral  sense.”  It 
is  a  ])atent  fact  that  there  does  exist  a  per¬ 
ception  of  the  ({ualities  “  right  ”  and 
“wrong”  attaching  to  certain  actions. 
However  arising,  men  have  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  an  absolute  and  immutable  rule 
legitimately  claiming  obedience  with  an 
authority  necessarily  supreme  and  absolute 
— in  other  words,  intellectual  judgments 
are  formed  which  imply  the  existence  of 
an  ethical  ideal  in  the  judging  mind. 
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It  is  the  existence  of  this  power  which 
has  to  be  accounted  for ;  neither  its  a])pli- 
cation  nor  even  its  validity  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Yet  instances  of  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  moral  value  of  i>ar- 
ticular  concrete  actions  are  often  brought 
forward  as  if  they  could  disprove  the  ex- 
istence  of  moral  intuition.  Such  instances 
are  utterly  beside  the  question.  It  is 
amply  sufficient  for  our  pur})ose  if  it  be 
conceded  that  developed  reason  dictates 
to  us  that  certain  modes  of  action,  ab¬ 
stractedly  considered,  are  intrinsically 
wrong ;  and  this  we  believe  to  be  indispu¬ 
table. 

It  is  equally  beside  the  question  to  show 
that  the  existence  of  mutually  beneficial 
acts  and  of  altruistic  habits  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  “natural  selection.”  No 
amount  of  benevolent  habits  tend  even  in 
the  remotest  degree  to  account  for  the 
intellectual  perception  of  “right”  and 
“  duty.”  Such  habits  may  make  the  do¬ 
ing  of  beneficial  acts  jdeasant,  and  their 
omission  painful ;  but  such  feelings  have 
essentially  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  perception  of  “  right  ”  and  “  wrong,” 
nor  will  the  faintest  incii)ient  stage  of  the 
perception  l)e  accounted  for  by  the  strong¬ 
est  development  of  such  sympathetic  feel¬ 
ings.  Liking  to  do  acts  which  happen  to 
be  good,  is  one  thing ;  seeing  that  actions 
are  good,  whether  we  or  others  like  them 
or  not,  is  quite  another. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  account  of  the  moral 
sense  is  very  different  from  the  above.  It 
may  be  expressed  most  briefly  by  saying 
that  it  is  the  prevalence  of  more  enduring 
instincts  over  less  persistent  ones— the 
former  being  social  instincts,  the  latter 
personal  ones.  He  tells  us  : — 

“  As  man  cannot  prevent  old  impressions 
continually  repassing  through  his  mind,  he 
will  be  compelled  to  compare  the  weaker  im¬ 
pressions  of,  for  instance,  past  hunger,  or  of 
vengeance  satisfied  or  danger  avoided  at  the 
cost  of  other  men.  with  the  instinct  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  goodwill  to  his  fellows,  which  is 
still  present  and  ever  in  some  degree  active 
in  his  mind.  He  will  then  feel  in  his  imagi¬ 
nation  that  a  stronger  instinct  has  yielded  to 
one  which  now  seems  comparatively  weak  ; 
and  then  that  sense  of  dissatisfaction  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  felt  with  which  man  is  endowed, 
like  every  other  animal,  in  order  that  his  in¬ 
stincts  may  be  obeyed.” — vol.  i.  p.  90. 

Mr.  Darwin  means  by  “the  moral 
sense  ”  an  instinct,  and  adds,  truly 
enough,  that  “  the  very  essence  of  an  in- 
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stinct  is,  that  it  is  followed  independently 
of  reason  ”  (vol.  i.  p.  100).  But  the  very 
essence  of  moral  action  is  that  it  is  not 
followed  independently  of  reason. 

Having  stated  our  wide  divergence  from 
Mr.  Darwin  with  respect  to  what  the  term 
“moral  sense  ”  denotes,  we  might  be  dis¬ 
pensed  from  criticising  instances  which 
must  from  our  point  of  view  be  irrelevant, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  would  probably  admit. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  examine  a  few  of  these 
instances,  and  see  if  we  can  discover  in 
them  any  justification  of  the  views  he  pro¬ 
pounds. 

As  illustrations  of  the  development  of 
self-reproach  for  the  neglect  of  some  good 
action,  he  observes  : — 

“  A  young  pointer,  when  it  first  scents 
game,  apparently  cannot  help  pointing.  A 
squirrel  in  a  ca^  who  pats  the  nuts  which  it 
cannot  eat,  as  if  to  bury  them  in  the  ground, 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  act  thus  either  from 
pleasure  or  pain.  Hence  the  common  as¬ 
sumption  that  men  must  be  impelled  to 
every  action  by  experiencing  some  pleasure 
or  pain  may  be  erroneous.  Although  a 
habit  m.iy  be  blindly  and  implicitly  followed, 
independently  of  any  pleasure  or  pain  felt  at 
the  moment,  yet  if  it  be  forcibly  and  abruptly 
checked,  a  vague  sense  of  dissatisfaction  is 
generally  experienced  ;  and  this  is  especially 
true  in  regard  to  persons  of  feeble  intellect” 
— vol.  p.  i.  80. 

Now,  passing  over  the  question  whether 
in  the  “jwinting”  and  “  patting”  refen ed 
to  there  may  not  be  some  agreeable  sen¬ 
sations,  we  contend  that  such  instincts 
have  nothing  to  do  with  “  morality,”  from 
their  blind  nature,  such  blindness  simply 
ipso  facto  eliminating  every  vestige  of 
morality  from  an  action. 

Mr.  Darw’in  certainly  exaggerates  the 
force  and  extent  of  social  sympathetic 
feelings.  Mr.  Mill  admits  that  they  are 
“  often  wanting ;  ”  but  Mr.  Darwin  claims 
the  conscious  possession  of  such  feelings 
for  all,  and  quotes  H  time  as  saying  that 
the  view  of  the  happiness  of  others  “  com¬ 
municates  a  secret  joy,”  while  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  misery  “  throws  a  melancholy 
damp  over  the  imagination.”  One  might 
wish  that  this  remark  were  universally 
tnte,  but  unfortunately  some  men  take 
pleasure  in  the  pain  of  others ;  and 
Larochefoucauld  even  ventured  on  the 
now  well-known  saying,  “  that  there  is 


•  “  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Mor¬ 
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something  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  best 
friends  not  unpleasant  to  us.”  But  our 
feeling  that  the  sufferings  of  others  are 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question,  which  refers  to  the 
iudgment  whether  the  indulging  of  such 
feelings  is  “  right  ”  or  “  wrong.” 

If  the  “  social  instinct  ”  were  the  real 
basis  of  the  moral  sense,  the  fact  that 
society  approved  of  anything  would  be  re¬ 
cognized  as  the  supreme  sanction  of  it. 
Not  only,  however,  is  this  not  so,  not 
only  do  we  judge  as  to  whether  society  in 
certain  cases  is  right  or  wrong,  but  we  de¬ 
mand  a  reason  why  we  should  obey  society 
at  all ;  we  demand  a  rational  basis  and 
justification  for  social  claims,  if  we  happen 
to  have  a  somewhat  inquiring  turn  of 
mind.  We  shall  be  sure  avowedly  or 
secretly  to  despise  and  neglect  the  per¬ 
formance  of  acts  which  we  do  not  hapi>en 
to  desire,  and  which  have  not  an  intellect¬ 
ual  sanction. 

The  only  pa.ssage  in  which  our  author 
seems  as  if  about  to  meet  the  real  question 
at  issue  is  very  disajipointing,  as  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  merely  evaded.  He  remarks,  “  I 
am  aware  that  some  persons  maintain 
that  actions  performed  impulsively  do  not 
come  under  the  dominion  of  the  moral 
sense,  and  cannot  be  called  moral  ”  (vol. 
i.  p.  87).  This  is  not  a  correct  statement 
of  the  intuitive  view,  and  the  difficulty  is 
evaded  thus :  “  But  it  appears  scarcely 
possible  to  draw  any  clear  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  though  the  distinction 
may  be  real !  ”  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  drawing 
a  line  between  a  judgment  as  to  an  action 
being  right  or  wrong  and  every  other  kind 
of  mental  act.  Mr.  Darwin  goes  on  to 
say : — 

“  Moreover,  an  action  repeatedly  performed 
by  us  will  at  last  be  done  without  delibera¬ 
tion  or  hesitation,  and  can  then  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  an  instinct ;  yet  surely 
no  one  will  pretend  that  an  action  thus  done 
ceases  to  be  moral.  On  the  contrary,  we  all 
feel  that  an  act  cannot  be  considered  as  per¬ 
fect,  or  as  performed  in  the  most  noble  man¬ 
ner,  unless  it  is  done  impulsively,  without 
deliberation  or  effort,  in  the  same  manner  as 
by  a  man  in  whom  the  requisite  qualities  are 
innate.” — vol.  i.  p.  88. 

To  this  must  be  replied,  in  one  sense, 
“Yes  in  another,”  No.”  An  action  which 
has  ceased  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  de¬ 
liberate  has  ceased  to  be  moral  as  a  dis¬ 


tinct  act,  but  it  is  moral  as  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  those  preceding  deliberate  acts 
through  which  the  good  habit  was  origin¬ 
ally  formed,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  will  is  directed  in  the  case  supjKised 
may  indicate  the  number  and  constancy 
of  antecedent  meritorious  volitions.  Mr. 
Darwin  seems  to  see  this  more  or  less,  as 
he  adds  :  “  He  who  is  forced  to  ovrercome 
his  fear  or  want  of  sympathy  before  he 
acts  deserves,  however,  in  one  way  higher 
credit  than  the  man  whose  innate  dispo¬ 
sition  leads  him  to  a  good  act  without 
effort.” 

.\s  an  illustration  of  the  genesis  of  re¬ 
morse,  we  have  the  case 

‘‘of  a  temporary  though  for  the  time  strongly 
persistent  instinct  conquering  another  in¬ 
stinct  which  is  usually  dominant  over  all 
others.”  Swallows  ‘‘at  the  proper  season 
seem  all  day  long  to  be  impressed  with  the 
desire  to  migrate  ;  their  habits  change  ;  they 
become  restless,  are  noisy,  and  congregate 
in  flocks.  Whilst  the  mother-bird  is  feeding 
or  brooding  over  her  nestlings,  the  maternal 
instinct  is  probably  stronger  than  the  migra¬ 
tory  ;  but  the  instinct  which  is  more  persis¬ 
tent  gains  the  victory,  and  at  last,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  her  young  ones  are  not  in  sight, 
she  takes  flight  and  deserts  them.  When 
arrived  at  the  end  of  her  journey,  and  the 
migratory  instinct  ceases  to  act,  what  an 
agony  of  remorse  each  bird  would  feel,  if, 
from  being  endowed  with  great  mental  act¬ 
ivity,  she  could  not  prevent  the  image  con¬ 
tinually  passing  before  her  mind  of  her  young 
ones  perishing  in  the  bleak  north  from  cold 
and  hunger.” — vol.  i.  p.  90. 

Let  us  suppose  she  does  suffer  “  agony,” 
that  feeling  would  be  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose.  What  is  requisite  is  that  she  shall 
judge  that  she  ought  not  to  have  left  them. 
To  make  clear  our  point,  let  us  imagine  a 
man  formerly  entangled  in  ties  of  affection 
which,  in  justice  to  another,  his  conscience 
has  induced  him  to  sever.  'I’he  image  of  the 
distress  his  act  of  severance  has  caused 
may  occasion  him  keen  emotional  suffer¬ 
ing  for  years,  accompanied  by  a  clear 
jierception  that  his  act  has  been  right. 
Again,  let  us  suppose  another  case  :  The 
struggling  father  of  a  family  becomes 
aware  that  the  property  on  which  he  lives 
really  belongs  to  another,  and  he  re¬ 
linquishes  it.  He  may  continue  to  judge 
that  he  has  done  a  proper  action,  whilst 
tortured  by  the  trials  in  w'hich  his  act  of 
justice  has  involved  him.  To  assert  that 
these  acts  are  merely  instinctive  would  be 
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absurdly  false.  In  the  cases  supposed, 
obedience  is  paid  to  a  clear  intellectual 
perception  and  against  the  very  strongest 
instincts. 

That  we  have  not  misrepresented  Mr. 
Darwin’s  exjxwition  of  “  conscience  ”  is 
manifest.  He  says  that  if  a  man  has 
gratified  a  passing  instinct,  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  enduring  instinct,  he  “  will  then 
feel  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and  will  re¬ 
solve  with  more  or  less  force  to  act  differ¬ 
ently  for  the  future.  This  is  conscience ; 
for  conscience  looks  backwards  and  judges 
past  actions,  inducing  that  kind  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  which  if  weak  we  call  regret, 
and  if  severe  remorse"  (vol.  i.  p.  91). 
“  Conscience  ’’  certainly  “  looks  back  and 
judges,’’  but  not  all  that  “  looks  back  and 
judges  ’’  is  “  conscience.”  A  judgment 
of  conscience  is  one  of  a  particular  kind, 
namely  a  judgment  according  to  the 
standard  of  moral  worth.  But  for  this,  a 
gourmand,  looking  back  and  judging  that 
a  i^articular  sauce  had  occasioned  him 
dyspepsia,  would,  in  the  dissatisfaction 
arising  from  his  having  eaten  the  wrong 
dish  at  dinner,  exercise  his  conscience  ! 

Indeed,  elsewhere  (vol.  i.  p.  103)  Mr. 
Darwin  speaks  of  “  the  standard  of  morali¬ 
ty  rising  higher  and  higher,”  though  he 
nowhere  explains  what  he  means  either  by 
the  “  standard  ”  or  by  the  “  higher”  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
what  can  possibly  be  meant  by  this  “  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  standard,”  if  the  “  standard  "  is 
from  first  to  last  pleasure  and  profit. 

We  find,  again,  the  singular  remark  : — 
“  If  any  desire  or  instinct  leading  to  an 
action  opposed  to  the  good  of  others  still 
appears  to  man,  when  recalled  to  mind,  as 
strong  as  or  stronger  than  his  social  in¬ 
stinct,  he  will  feel  no  keen  regret  at  hav¬ 
ing  followed  it”  (vol.  i.  p.  92). 

Mr.  Darwin  is  continually  mistaking  a 
merely  beneficial  action  for  a  moral  one  ; 
but,  as  before  said,  it  is  one  thing  to  act 
well  and  quite  another  to  be  a  moral 
agent.  A  dog  or  even  a  fruit-tree  may 
act  well,  but  neither  is  a  moral  .agent. 
Of  course,  all  the  instances  he  brings  for¬ 
ward  with  regard  to  animals  are  not  in 
point,  on  account  of  this  misconception  of 
the  problem  to  be  solved.  He  gives, 
however,  some  examples  which  tell  strong¬ 
ly  against  his  own  view.  Thus,  he  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Law  of  Honor, — “The 
breach  of  this  law,  even  when  the  breach 
is  known  to  be  strictly  accordant  with  true 


morality,  has  caused  many  a  man  more 
agony  than  a  real  crime.  We  recognize 
the  same  influence  in  the  sense  of  burning 
shatne  which  most  of  us  have  felt,  even 
after  the  interval  of  years,  when  calling  to 
mind  some  accidental  breach  of  a  trifling, 
though  fixed,  rule  of  etiquette  ”  (vol.  i.  p. 
92).  This  is  most  true  ;  some  trifling 
breach  of  good  manners  may  indeed  occa¬ 
sion  us  pain ;  but  this  may  be  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  a  judgment  that  we  are  morally 
blameworthy.  It  is  judgment,  and  not 
feeling,  which  has  to  do  w'ith  right  and 
wrong.  But  a  yet  better  example  might 
be  given.  What  quality  can  have  been 
more  universally  useful  to  social  commu¬ 
nities  than  courage?  It  has  always  been, 
and  is  still,  greatly  admired  and  highly  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  is  es|)ecially  adapted,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  enable  its  pos¬ 
sessors  to  become  the  fathers  of  succeeding 
generations.  If  the  social  instinct  were 
the  basis  of  the  moral  sense,  it  is  infallibly 
certain  that  courage  must  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  supremely  “good,”  and  cow¬ 
ardice  to  be  deserving  of  the  deepest 
moral  condemnation.  And  yet  what  is 
the  fact?  A  coward  feels  probably  self¬ 
contempt  and  that  he  has  incurred  the 
contempt  of  his  associates,  but  he  does 
not  feel  “  wicked.”  He  is  painfully  con¬ 
scious  of  his  defective  organization,  but  he 
knows  that  an  organization,  however  de¬ 
fective,  cannot,  in  itself,  constitute  moral 
demerit.  Similarly,  we,  the  observers, 
despise,  avoid,  or  hate  a  coward  ;  but  we 
can  dearly  understand  that  a  coward  may 
be  a  more  virtuous  man  than  another  who 
abounds  in  animal  courage. 

The  better  still  to  show  how  completely 
distinct  are  the  conceptions  “  enduring  or 
strong  instincts  ”  and  “  virtuous  desires  ” 
on  the  one  hand,  and  “  transient  or 
weak  impulses  ”  and  “vicious inclinations’* 
on  the  other,  let  us  substitute  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  for  the  words  which  Mr. 
Darwin,  on  his  own  principles,  illegiti¬ 
mately  introduces  others  which  accord 
with  those  principles,  and  we  shall  see 
how  such  substitution  eliminates  every 
element  of  morality  from  the  passage  : — 

“  Ixxiking  to  future  generations,  there  is 
no  cause  to  fear  that  the  social  instincts 
will  grow  weaker,  and  we  may  expect  that 
enduring  [Virtuous]  habits  will  grow  strong¬ 
er,  becoming  perhaps  fixed  by  inheritance. 
In  this  case  the  struggle  between  our 
stronger  [higher]  and  weaker  [lower]  im 
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pulses  will  be  less  severe,  and  the  strong 
[virtue]  will  be  triumphant”  (vol.  i.  p. 
104). 

As  to  past  generations,  Mr.  Darwin 
tells  us  (vol.  i,  p.  166)  that  at  all  times 
throughout  the  world  tribes  have  supplant¬ 
ed  other  tribes ;  sind  as  social  acts  are  an 
element  in  their  success,  sociality  must 
have  been  intensified,  and  this  because 
“  an  increase  in  the  number  of  well-en¬ 
dowed  men  will  certainly  give  an  immense 
advantage  to  one  tribe  over  another.” 
No  doubt !  but  this  only  explains  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  mutually  beneficial  actions. 
It  does  not  in  the  least  even  tend  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  moral  judgment  was  first 
formed. 

Having  thus  examined  Mr.  Darwin’s 
theory  of  sexual  selection,  and  his  com¬ 
parison  of  the  mental  powers  of  man 
(including  their  moral  application)  with 
those  of  the  lower  animals,  we  have  a  few 
remarks  to  make  ujjon  his  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  his  argument. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  repeat  what 
we  have  already  said  as  to  his  singular 
dogmatism,  and  in  the  second  place  we 
must  complain  of  the  way  in  which  he 
positively  affirms  again  and  again  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  very  things  which  have  to 
be  proved.  Thus,  to  take  for  instance 
the  theory  of  the  descent  of  man  from 
some  inferior  form,  he  says ;  —  “  The 
grounds  upon  which  this  conclusion  rests 
«'///  ntt'er  be  shaken"  (vol.  ii.  p.  385), 
and  “  the  possession  of  exalted  mental 
powers  is  no  insuperable  objection  to  this 
conclusion”  (vol.  i.  p.  107).  Speaking 
of  sympathy,  he  boldly  remarks, — “  This 
instinct  no  doubt  was  originally  acquired 
like  all  the  other  social  instincts  through 
natural  selection”  (vol.  i.  p.  164);  and 
“the  fundamental  social  instincts  were 
originally  thus  gained”  (vol.  i.  p.  173). 

Again,  as  to  the  stridulating  organs  of 
fnsccts,  he  says : — “  No  one  who  admits 
the  agency  of  natural  selection  will  dis¬ 
pute  that  these  musical  instruments  have 
been  acquired  through  sexual  selection.” 
S|>eaking  of  the  peculiarities  of  humming¬ 
birds  and  pigeons,  Mr.  Darwin  observes, — 
“  The  sole  difference  between  these  cases 
is,  that  in  one  the  result  is  due  to  man’s 
selection,  whilst  in  the  other,  as  with 
humming  birds,  birds  of  paradise,  etc.,  it 
is  due  to  sexual  selection, — that  is,  to  the 
selection  by  the  females  of  the  more  beau¬ 
tiful  males  ”  (vol.  ii.  p.  78).'  Of  birds. 
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the  males  of  which  are  brilliant,  but  the 
hens  are  only  slightly  so,  he  remarks  : — 
“  These  cases  are  almost  certainly  due  to 
characters  primarily  acquired  by  the  male, 
having  been  transferred,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  the  female  ”  (vol.  ii.  p. 
128).  “The  colors  of  the  males  may 
safely  be  attributed  to  sexual  selection  ” 
(vol.  ii.  p.  194).  As  to  certain  species  of 
birds  in  which  the  males  alone  are  black, 
w'e  are  told,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubts 
that  blackness  in  these  cases  has  been  a 
sexually  selected  character”  (vol.  ii.  p. 
226).  The  following,  again,  is  far  too 
positive  a  statement : — “  Other  characters 
proper  to  the  males  of  the  lower  animals, 
such  as  bright  colors  and  various  oma. 
ments,  have  been  acquired  by  the  more  at¬ 
tractive  males  having  been  preferred  by 
the  females.  There  are,  however,  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  in  which  the  males,  instead 
of  having  been  selected,  have  been  the 
selectors”  (vol.  ii.  p.  371). 

It  is  very  rarely  that  Mr.  Darwin  fails 
in  courtesy  to  his  opponents ;  and  we 
were  therefore  surprised  at  the  tone  of  the 
following  passage  (vol.  iu  p.  386) ; — “  He 
who  is  not  content  to  look,  like  a  savage, 
at  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  discon¬ 
nected,  cannot  any  longer  believe  that 
man  is  the  work  of  a  separate  act  of  crea¬ 
tion.  He  wilt  be  forced  to  admit”  the 
contrary.  What  justifies  Mr.  Darwin  in 
his  assumption  that  to  suppose  the  soul  of 
man  to  have  been  specially  created,  is  to 
regard  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  dis¬ 
connected  ? 

Secondly,  as  an  instance  of  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  practice  of  begging  the  question  at 
issue,  we  may  quote  the  following  asser¬ 
tion  : — “  Any  animal  whatever,  endowed 
with  well-marked  social  instincts,  would 
inevitably  acquire  a  moral  sense  or  con¬ 
science,  as  soon  as  its  intellectual  jxiwers 
had  become  as  w’ell  developed,  or  nearly 
as  well  develoi>ed,  as  in  man  ”  (vol.  i.  p. 
71).  This  is  either  a  monstrous  assump¬ 
tion  or  a  mere  truism  ;  it  is  a  truism,  for, 
of  course,  any  creature  with  the  intellect 
of  a  man  would  perceive  the  qualities 
man’s  intellect  is  capable  of  perceiving, 
and,  amongst  them — moral  worth. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  a  passage  before  quoted 
(vol.  i.  p.  86),  slips  in  the  whole  of  abso¬ 
lute  morality,  by  employing  the  phrase 
“appreciation  of  justice.”  Again  (vol.  i. 
p.  168),  when  he  speaks  of  aiding  the 
needy,  he  remarks  :  —  “Nor  could  we 
39 
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check  our  sympathy,  if  so  urged  by  hard 
reason,  without  deterioration  in  the  noblest 
part  of  our  nature.”  How  noblest  ? 
According  to  Mr.  Darwin,  a  virtuous  in¬ 
stinct  is  a  strong  and  permanent  one. 
There  can  be,  according  to  his  views,  no 
other  elements  of  quality  than  intensity 
and  duration.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  fact,  thus 
silently  and  unconsciously  introduces  the 
moral  element  into  his  “  social  instinct,” 
and  then,  of  course,  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  in  the  latter  what  he  had  previousljr 
put  there.  This,  however,  is  quite  illegi¬ 
timate,  as  he  makes  the  social  instinct 
synonymous  with  the  gregariousness  of 
brutes.  In  such  gregariousness,  however, 
there  is  no  moral  element,  because  the 
mental  powers  of  brutes  are  not  equal  to 
forming  reflective,  deliberate,  representa¬ 
tive  judgments. 

The  word  “social”  is  ambiguous,  as 
gregarious  animals  may  metaphorically  be 
called  social,  and  man’s  social  relations 
may  be  regarded  both  beneficentially  and 
morally.  Having  first  used  “social”  in 
the  former  sense,  it  is  subsequently  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  latter ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
really  moral  conception  is  silently  and  ille¬ 
gitimately  introduced. 

We  may  now  sum  up  our  judgment  of 
Mr.  Darwin’s  work  on  the  “  Descent  of 
Man  ” — of  its  execution  and  tendency,  of 
what  it  fails  to  accomplish,  and  of  what  it 
has  successfully  attained. 

Although  the  style  of  the  work  is,  as  we 
have  said,  fascinating,  nevertheless  we 
think  that  the  author  is  somewhat  encum¬ 
bered  with  the  multitude  of  his  facts, 
which  at  times  he  seems  hardly  able  to 
group  and  handle  so  effectively  as  might 
be  expected  from  his  special  talent.  Nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  maturely  reflected 
over  the  data  he  has  so  industriously  col¬ 
lected.  Moreover,  we  are  sur])rised  to 
find  so  accurate  an  observer  receiving  as 
facts  many  statements  of  a  very  question¬ 
able  nature,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  and  freciuently  on  second-hand  autho¬ 
rity.  The  reasoning  also  is  inconclusive, 
the  author  having  allowed  himself  con¬ 
stantly  to  be  carried  away  by  the  warmth 
and  fertility  of  his  imagination.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Darwin’s  power  of  reasoning  seems 
to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  power  of 
obser\’ation.  He  now  strangely  exagge¬ 
rates  the  action  of  “  sexual  selection,”  as 
previously  he  exaggerates  the  effects  of 
the  “  survival  of  the  fittest.”  On  the 


whole,  we  are  convinced  that  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  work  the  cause  of  “  natural  selection  ” 
has  been  rather  injured  than  promoted  ; 
and  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  surprise 
that  the  case  put  before  us  is  not  stronger, 
since  we  had  anticipated  the  production 
of  far  more  telling  and  significant  details 
from  Mr.  Darwin’s  biological  treasure- 
house. 

A  great  part  of  the  work  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  beside  the  point — as  a  mere 
elaborate  and  profuse  statement  of  the 
obvious  fact,  which  no  one  denies,  that 
man  is  an  animal,  and  has  all  the  essential 
properties  of  a  highly  organized  one. 
Along  with  this  truth,  however,  we  find 
the  assumption  that  he  is  no  more  than  an 
animal — an  assumption  which  is  necessa¬ 
rily  implie<l  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  distinct  asser¬ 
tion  that  there  is  no  difference  of  kind, 
but  merely  one  of  degree,  between  man’s 
mental  faculties  and  those  of  brutes. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  this 
is  distinctly  untrue.  We  maintain  that 
while  there  is  no  need  to  abandon  the  re¬ 
ceived  position  that  man  is  truly  an  ani¬ 
mal,  he  is  yet  the  only  rational  one  known 
to  us,  and  that  his  rationality  constitutes  a 
fundamental  distinction — one  of  kind  and 
not  of  degree.  The  estimate  we  have 
formed  of  man’s  position  differs  therefore 
most  widely  from  that  of  Mr.  Darwin. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  remarks,  before  referred  to, 
concerning  the  difference  between  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  coccus  (or  scale  insect)  and 
those  of  the  ant — and  the  bearing  of  that 
difference  on  their  zoological  position  (as 
both  are  members  of  the  class  insecta) 
and  on  that  of  man — exhibit  clearly  his 
misapprehension  as  to  the  true  significance 
of  man’s  mental  powers. 

For  in  the  first  place  zoological  classifi¬ 
cation  is  moqihological.  That  is  to  say 
it  is  a  classification  based  upon  form  and 
structure — ujion  the  number  and  shape  of 
the  several  parts  of  animals,  and  not  at 
all  upon  what  those  parts  do,  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  which  belongs  to  physiology. 
This  being  the  case  we  not  only  may,  but 
should,  in  the  field  of  zoology,  neglect  all 
questions  of  diversities  of  instinct  or  men¬ 
tal  power,  equally  with  every  other  power, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  location  of  the  bat 
and  the  porpoise  in  the  same  class,  mam¬ 
malia,  and  the  parrot  and  the  tortoise  in 
the  same  larger  group,  sauropsida. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  man  with  regard 
to  his  bodily  structure,  we  not  only  may. 
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but  should,  reckon  him  as  a  member  of 
the  class  mammalia,  and  even  (we  believe) 
consider  him  as  the  representative  of  a 
mere  family  of  the  first  order  of  that 
class.  But  all  men  are  not  zoologists ; 
and  even  zoologists  must,  outside  their 
science,  consider  man  in  his  totality  and 
not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  an¬ 
atomy. 

If  then  we  are  right  in  our  confident 
assertion  that  man’s  n>ental  faculties  are 
different  in  kind  from  those  of  brutes,  and 
if  he  is,  as  we  maintain,  the  ofly  rational 
animal ;  then  is  man,  as  a  whole,  to  be 
six)ken  of  by  preference  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  animality,  or  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  rationality  ?  Surely  from 
the  latter,  and,  if  so,  wc  must  consider 
not  stnicture,  but  action. 

Now,  Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  concede* 
that  a  difference  in  kind  would  justify  the 
placing  of  man  in  a  distinct  kingdom,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  says  a  difference  in  degree 
does  not  so  justify  ;  and  we  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  affirming  (with  Mr.  Darwin)  that 
between  the  instinctive  powers  of  the 
coccus  and  the  ant  there  is  but  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  degree,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
do  belong  to  the  same  kingdom ;  but  we 
contend  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  man. 
Mr.  Darwin  doubtless  admits  that  all  the 
wonderful  actions  of  ants  are  mere  modi¬ 
fications  of  instinct.  But  if  it  were  not  so 
— if  the  piercing  of  tunnels  beneath  rivers, 
etc.,  were  evidence  of  their  possession  of 
reason,  then,  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Darwin,  we  should  say  that  ants  are  rational 
animals,  and  that,  while  considered  from 
the  anatomical  standqxiint  they  would  be 
insects,  from  that  of  their  rationality  they 
would  rank  together  with  man  in  a  king¬ 
dom  apart  of  “  rational  animals."  Really, 
however,  there  is  no  tittle  of  evidence 
that  ants  possess  the  reflective,  self-con¬ 
scious,  deliberate  faculty ;  while  the  per¬ 
fection  of  their  instincts  is  a  most  |Jowerful 
argument  against  the  need  of  attributing 
a  rudiment  of  rationality  to  any  brute 
whatever. 

We  seem  then  to  have  Mr.  Darwin  on 
our  side  when  we  affirm  that  animals  pos¬ 
sessed  of  mental  faculties  distinct  in  kind 


should  be  placed  in  a  kingdom  apart. 
And  man  possesses  such  a  distinction. 

Is  this,  however,  ail  that  can  be  said 
for  the  dignity  of  his  position  ?  Is  he 
merely  one  division  of  the  visible  universe 
co-ordinate  with  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms  ? 

It  would  be  so  if  we  were  intelligent 
and  no  more.  If  he  could  observe  the 
facts  of  his  own  existence,  investigate  tlie 
co-existences  and  successions  of  phenom¬ 
ena,  but  all  the  time  remain  like  the  other 
parts  of  the  visible  universe  a  mere  float¬ 
ing  unit  in  the  stream  of  time,  incapable 
of  one  act  of  free  self-determination  or 
one  voluntary  moral  aspiration  after  an 
ideal  of  absolute  goodness.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Man  is 
not  merely  an  intellectual  animal,  but  he 
is  also  a  free  moral  agent,  and,  as  such, 
— and  with  the  infinite  future  such  free¬ 
dom  opens  out  before  him — differs  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  visible  universe  by  a 
distinction  so  profound  that  none  of  those 
which  separate  other  visible  beings  is 
comparable  with  it.  The  gulf  which  lies 
between  his  being  as  a  whole,  and  that  of 
the  highest  brute,  marks  off  vastly  more 
than  a  mere  kingdom  of  material  beings ; 
and  man,  so  considered,  differs  far  more 
from  an  elephant  or  a  gorilla  than  do 
these  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  which 
they  tread. 

Thus,  then,  in  our  judgment,  the  author 
of  the  “  Descent  of  Man  ’’  has  utterly 
failed  in  the  only  part  of  his  work  which 
is  really  important.  Mr.  Darwin’s  errors 
are  mainly  due  to  a  radically  false  meta- 
jihysical  system  in  which  he  seems  (like 
so  many  other  physicists)  to  have  become 
entangled.  Without  a  sound  philosophi¬ 
cal  basis,  however,  no  satisfactory  scien¬ 
tific  superstructure  can  ever  be  reared ; 
and  if  Mr.  Darwin’s  failure  should  lead  to 
an  increase  of  philosophic  culture  on  the 
part  of  physicists,  we  may  therein  find 
some  consolation  for  the  injurious  effects 
which  his  work  is  likely  to  produce  on 
too  many  of  our  half-educated  classes. 
We  sincerely  trust  Mr.  Darwin  may  yet 
live  to  furnish  us  with  another  work, 
which,  while  enriching  physical  science, 
shall  not,  with  needless  opposition,  set  at 
naught  the  first  principles  of  both  philoso¬ 
phy  and  religion. 


“  Descent  of  Man,”  voL  i.  p.  186. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  14th  November 
last,  a  wild  rumor  spread  through  Ver¬ 
sailles  ;  the  lazy  inhabitants  of  that  lazy 
town  grew  almost  excited,  and,  probably 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  actually 
ran  to  tell  each  other  the  great  news, 
“The  Prussians  are  going  away.”  By 
twelve  o’clock  a  crowd — at  least  what  is 
called  a  crowd  in  the  metropolis  of  Seine- 
et-Oise — had  assembled  near  the  Prefec¬ 
ture,  waiting  eagerly  and  patriotically  for 
the  announced  departure  of  the  hated  con¬ 
queror.  The  enthusiasm  of  its  members 
grew  from  hour  to  hour  as  details  of  the 
royal  packing-up  began  to  circulate  :  the 
mayor  told  his  private  friends  that  King 
William’s  boxes  were  loaded  in  the  four- 
gons^  spies  came  breathless  from  the  Om- 
brages  to  say  that  the  Crown  Prince’s 
baggage  was  being  brought  out  on  to  the 
carriage-diive,  while  old  ladies  from  the 
Rue  de  Provence  and  the  Rue  Neuve 
hurried  up  with  the  intelligence  that  out 
of  their  fifth-floor  windows  they  had  seen 
Count  Bismark  and  Generals  Moltke  and 
Roon  clearing  out  their  papers.  And  all 
this  was  true ;  headquarters  were  positively 
going  to  a  safer  place — to  Ferri^res  or 
Lagny,  or  perhaps  further  still.  The  pru¬ 
dent  Germans  did  not  like  the  look  of 
things  out  westwards,  and,  though  they 
told  no  one  the  reason  why,  they  had  de¬ 
cided  to  evacuate  Versailles.  The  day 
wore  on,  however,  and  they  did  not  go ; 
the  patient  mob  which  had  lined  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  Rue  des  Chantiers,  waiting  to 
see  the  Royal  Staff  disapi>ear,  went  home 
to  dine.  Night  came  and  the  sun  rose 
again,  but  the  black  and  white  flag  still 
waved  over  the  Prefecture.  The  15  th 
was  another  anxious  day;  the  Prussians 
themselves  did  not  know  what  was  going 
to  happen,  beyond  the  fact  that  all  the 
staffs  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to 
leave,  and  that  the  baggage  was  loaded  in 
the  vans.  No  officer  could  give  one  word 
of  information :  they  said  gloomily, 
“  There  must  be  something  wrong  with 
Von  der  Tann,”  and  then,  like  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  streets  outside,  they  waited. 
The  1 6th  brought  desolation  to  the  French 
and  joy  to  Germany  ;  before  nine  o’clock 
out  came  the  order  to  unpack ;  boxes 
went  up-stairs  again,  and  the  .wearers  of 


spiked  helmets  assured  their  acquaintan¬ 
ces  that  it  was  all  right  once  more. 

Lookers-on  at  Versailles  or  elsewhere 
did  not  susjiect  that  the  issue  of  the  war 
was  virtually  decided  during  these  two 
days,  and  that  what  seemed,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  to  be  only  a  question  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Prussian  King’s  headquarters, 
involved  in  reality  the  failure  or  success  of 
the  siege  of  Paris.  This  fact  began  to 
clearly  show  itself  during  the  three  ensu¬ 
ing  weeks,  but  it  was  then  only  provable 
by  results ;  its  causes  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced.  The  coming  publication 
of  two  French  histories  of  the  Loire  cam¬ 
paign,  the  proofs  of  which  have  been  most 
obligingly  communicated  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  article,  enables  us  at  last  to 
see  exactly  why  King  William  was  so 
nervous  at  Versailles  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  November,  and  why  the  fate  of 
Paris  may  be  said  to  have  then  been  set¬ 
tled.  One  of  these  histories  is  by  General 
Chanzy,  who,  after  commanding  the  16th 
Corps  on  the  Loire,  became  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  succession  to  General  d’Au- 
relles  de  Paladines  ;  the  other,  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  the  two,  is  by  M.  de 
Freycinet,  who  was  delegate  of  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War  at  Tours,  under  M.  Gambetta. 
Both  books  will  be  widely  read  as  soon  as 
they  appear. 

Shortly  after  the  investment  of  Paris, 
General  von  der  Tann  was  sent  west¬ 
wards  to  look  for  the  much-talked-of 
French  army  of  the  Loire,  and  to  cover 
the  besiegers  in  that  direction.  He  took 
with  him  his  Bavarians  and  a  couple  of 
Prussian  brigades,  some  20,000  men  in 
all.  A  division  of  cavalry  was  sent  after 
him,  as  fine  a  troop  of  horsemen  as  ever 
sat  in  saddle ;  those  who  saw  them  re¬ 
viewed  at  Satory  on  the  2d  of  October,  be¬ 
fore  they  rode  to  Orleans,  will  remember 
the  gallant  show  they  made.  They  included 
a  white  regiment  of  Cuirassiers,  the  Au¬ 
gusta  Dragoons,  and  a  regiment  each  of 
brown  and  green  hussars.  France  had 
no  soldiers  ready  to  stop  the  march  of 
Von  der  Tann.  He  entered  Orleans  on 
13th  October,  almost  without  firing  a  shot, 
and  took  Chateaudun  on  the  i8th.  By 
the  end  of  the  month,  however.  General 
d’Aurelles’s  army  had  assumed  a  form 
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which  enabled  him  to  act,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  begin  to  move  for¬ 
ward  from  Blois  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th  October,  with  the  intention  of  driv¬ 
ing  back  the  Bavarians,  and  then  trying 
to  reach  Paris.  But  at  the  last  moment 
he  changed  his  mind  ;  he  telegraphed  to 
Tours  on  the  night  of  the  28th  to  say  that 
the  weather  and  the  roads  were  bad,  the 
equipment  of  part  of  the  Garde  Mobile 
very  insufficient,  and  that  it  was  conse¬ 
quently  imprudent  to  attempt  an  action. 
It  came  out  afterwards  (as  M.  de  Freyci- 
net  remarks)  that  the  news  of  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Metz  had  become  known  to 
General  d’Aurelles  that  very  afternoon, 
some  hours  before  the  Tours  Government 
heard  of  it,  and  that  it  was  the  main 
cause  of  his  decision  not  to  move.  This 
decision  appears  to  have  caused  much 
disapi)ointment  at  Tours,  where  it  was 
immediately  recognized  that  the  Red 
Prince’s  anny,  suddenly  set  free,  would 
come  westward  as  fast  as  possible — and 
that  it  was  indispensable  to  relieve  Paris 
before  its  arrival,  which  was  expected  to 
take  place  about  the  i6th  or  i8th  of 
November.  But  instead  of  hastening  for¬ 
ward,  the  Loire  army  was  delayed  by 
“  various  circumstances,  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  with  precision,”  amongst 
which,  however,  the  current  reports  that 
an  armistice  had  been  concluded  appear 
to  have  had  much  influence  on  General 
d’Aurelles,  and  to  have  disposed  him  to 
stop  where  he  was.  M.  de  Freycinet 
shows  that  the  hesitations  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  were  the  object  of  con¬ 
tinual  correspondence  between  that  officer 
and  the  Ministry  of  War ;  but,  however 
strong  may  have  been  the  pressure  em¬ 
ployed,  it  was  not  till  the  7  th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  ten  days  after  the  date  originally 
fixed,  that  the  French  army  at  last  march¬ 
ed  forward.  Its  total  number  had  risen 
to  110,000  men. 

While  this  was  going  on  along  the 
Loire,  the  Prussians  had  decided  to  send 
reinforcements  to  General  von  der  Tann. 
Some  30,000  men  had  therefore  been  de¬ 
tached  from  the  army  before  Paris,  and 
had  been  sent  towards  him  under  the 
orders  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  But 
before  tliey  could  reach  their  destination 
the  French  had  got  so  close  to  Orleans 
that  the  Bavarians  were  obliged  to  march 
out  to  meet  them.  Von  der  Tann  had 
to  leave  a  garrison  in  Orleans,  and  could 


therefore  bring  out  only  about  15,000 
men  to  face  the  whole  of  General  d’Au¬ 
relles’  force.  The  natural  consequence 
was,  that  when  the  two  armies  met  round 
Coulmiers  on  the  morning  of  9th  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  Bavarians,  after  a  go<^  fight,  got 
completely  beaten.  They  owned  them¬ 
selves  that  if  they  had  been  pursued, 
every  one  of  them,  from  the  general  to 
the  last  camp-follower,  would  inevitably 
have  been  taken  prisoner.  Having 
marched  all  night  to  come  into  action, 
they  had  to  march  all  the  next  night  to 
get  away  from  it ;  and  it  was  with  stupe¬ 
faction  that  the  exhausted  Bavarians  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  loth  that  General  d’Au¬ 
relles  was  not  attenjpting  to  come  after 
them.  And  this  was  not  their  only  sur¬ 
prise.  On  the  iith  the  Duke  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  met  Von  der  Tann  at  Toury; 
and  the  latter  was  proposing  arrange¬ 
ments  to  unite  their  two  armies,  so  as  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  victorious  French 
and  cover  Pans,  when,  to  his  bewilder¬ 
ment,  instructions  were  telegraphed  from 
Versailles  to  abandon  the  direct  line  of 
defence,  and  to  immediately  march  north¬ 
west  to  Dreux  (leaving  D’Aurelles  to  do 
what  he  liked),  in  order  to  stop  another 
French  anny  which  was  said  to  be  march¬ 
ing  straight  on  Versailles  from  Argentan 
and  Laigle.  Looking  back  at  all  this  by 
the  light  of  history,  it  seems  incredible 
that  the  clever  Prussians  should  have 
been  so  utterly  taken  in  by  the  fear  of  an 
army  which  did  not  exist,  that  they  left 
the  road  to  Paris  wide  open  before  D’Au¬ 
relles  ;  and  more  incredible  still,  that  the 
Tours  Government  should  have  failed  to 
profit  by  the  prodigious  opportunity  which 
was  offered  to  them  by  this  mistake  of 
General  Moltke.  As  the  Prussians  keep 
their  own  secrets,  no  one  knew  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  no  one  knows  now,  why 
another  imaginary  French  army  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  at  Dreux;  but,  thanks 
to  General  Chanzy  and  M.  de  Freycinet, 
we  can  see  why  the  Bavarians  were  not 
pursued,  and  why  the  opportunity  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  siege  of  Paris  which  was  of¬ 
fered  by  their  defeat  was  not  utilized. 
It  appears  that  when  the  fight  began  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  General  Reyau, 
with  ten  regiments  of  cavalry  and  some 
batteries  of  horse-artillery,  was  ordered  to 
cover  the  French  left  wing  and  to  turn 
the  German  right ;  but  that,  “  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  opened  his  guns  on  the  Ger- 
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man  batteries,”  and  reported  “  at  two  Seine  ;  he  feared  that  Mecklenburg  would 
o’clock  that  his  artillery  had  lost  heavily  not  get  into  position  between  Chartres 
in  men  and  horses,  and  had  no  more  am-  and  Dreux  in  time  to  paralyze  the  other 
munition,  and  that  his  cavalry  had  met  imaginary  army,  which  was  supposed  to 
with  serious  resistance  everywhere.  He  be  driving  on  Versailles  in  that  direction; 
seemed  to  expect  that  the  enemy  would  so  that,  on  14th  and  15th  November,  the 
out-ilank  him,  and  said  he  thought  -he  German  headquarters  expected  to  be  at- 
should  have  to  fall  back.”  These  are  taked  behind  from  Rambouillet,  and  to 
General  Chanzy’s  own  words.  He  goes  be  cut  off  from  their  line  of  communica- 
on  to  say :  “  At  five  o’clock  General  tions  eastward  by  D’Aurelles.  It  is  not 
Reyau  again  sent  word  that  a  column  of  strange  that  they  should  have  packed  up 
infantry  was  ap|)earing  before  him  at  Vil-  their  boxes  ;  it  seemed  impossible  to  the 
lamblain,  and  that  he  considered  it  indis-  energetic  Prussians  that  their  enemy 
pensable  to  return  to  his  encampment  of  would  not  rush  at  them  instantly  and 
the  previous  night.  It  was  soon  dis-  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  the 
covered  that  the  column  in  question  was  line  of  investment  south  of  Paris  before 
composed  of  our  own  francs-tireurs  ;  but.  Prince  Frederic  Charles  could  reach  it ; 
unfortunately,  the  cavalry  had  already  but  when  they  learnt,  on  the  night  of  the 
fallen  back,  night  was  coming  on,  and  it  15th,  that  D’Aurelles  had  made  no  sign 
was  impossible  to  get  the  regiments  for-  — that  the  Red  Prince’s  outposts  had 
ward  again.”  So  that,  when  the  battle  reached  the  line  of  which  Montargis  is  the 
was  won  by  the  centre  and  right,  no  cav-  centre — and  that  no  French  army  had 
airy  was  up  to  pursue  the  victory,  or  to  shown  itself  beyond  Dreux — they  took 
ascertain  the  movements  of  the  retreat-  courage,  stopped  where  they  w’ere,  and 
ing  Germans.  I'he  French  slept  on  the  so  evaded  the  grave  moral  consequerxes 
field,  but  it  began  to  rain  and  snow  :  the  which  would  have  ensued  on  an  evacua- 
night  was  bad,  there  was  no  wood  for  fires,  tion  of  Versailles. 

and  the  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  While  the  German  headquarters  were  in 
were  got  to  the  front  with  much  difficulty,  this  critical  position,  a  conference  had 
When  day  broke.  Admiral  Jaureguiberry  taken  place,  on  12th  November,  between 
sent  his  own  escort,  forty-five  men,  in  the  French  generals  and  M.  Gambetta, 
pursuit  of  the  Bavarians,  and  they  took  who  had  come  up  from  Tours  to  congratu- 
two  guns,  130  prisoners,  and  quantities  of  late  the  troops  on  the  victory  of  Coulmiers. 
baggage  and  ammunition.  If  forty-five  General  Borel,  a  most  able  officer,  who  has 
hussars  could  do  this,  what  would  General  since  been  chief  of  the  staff  to  Marshal 
Reyau’s  ten  regiments  have  effected?  MacMahon  during  the  Communist  siege  of 
General  d’Aurelles  does  not  seem,  how-  Paris,  proposed  to  march  straight  to  the 
ever,  to  have  even  thought  of  following  Seine,  but  General  d’Aurelles  would  not 
up  his  victory,  though  he  must  have  had  have  that  at  all ;  “  not  only  did  it  seem  to 
90,000  men  still  in  fighting  condition,  him  im])ossible  to  continue  the  offensive, 
against  the  united  50,000  of  Mecklenburg  but  he  considered  it  was  dangerous  even  to 
and  Von  der  Tann.  “  The  following  remain  at  Orleans.  He  said  the  enemy 
days,”  says  General  Chanzy,  “  were  em-  would  be  back  on  him  directly ;  that  M. 
ployed  in  organizing  convoys,  in  com-  Thiers”  (who  had  just  returned  from  Ver- 
pleting  the  artillery,  and  in  procuring  sailles)  “had seen  80,000  Pnissians march- 
clothes  for  the  soldiers.”  Day  followed  ing  down  from  Paris ;  that  he  was  certain 
day,  and  the  French  did  not  move  ;  their  to  be  attacked  in  a  day  or  two,  and  that  his 
out])Osts  advanced,  but  the  army  remained  army  was  unfit  to  stand  the  shock.” 
inactive.  Von  der  Tann  left  a  few  troops  Finally,  he  proposed  to  immediately  evacu- 
in  Ktampes,  and  marched  away  with  the  ate  Orleans,  and  to  return  to  his  old  posi- 
rest  to  join  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  at  tion  at  Salbris.  M.  Gambetta,  M.  de 
Chartres;  so  that,  by  the  14th,  there  Freycinet,  and  General  Borel  energetical- 
were  not  5,000  Germans  between  D’Au-  ly  opposed  these  arguments ;  but  all  they 
relies  and  Paris.  With  these  facts  before  could  obtain  from  General  d’Aurelles  was, 
us,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  terrors  that  instead  of  abandoning  Orleans,  the 
of  Versailles,  funeral  Moltke  knew  that  army  should  retrench  itself  round  the  town  : 
nothing  would  stop  D’Aurelles  if  he  no  forward  movement  should  be  made,  for 
inarched  resolutely  on  by  Etampes  to  the  the  moment  at  least ;  but  it  was  admitted 
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that  Paris  should  still  be  considered  to  be 
the  destination  of  the  army.  A  fortified 
camp  was  immediately  formed  round  Or¬ 
leans,  new  troops  arrived,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  French  had  more  than  200,000  men  in 
position. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Frederic  Charles  was 
marching  up  with  extraordinary  speed. 
His  brigades  advanced  separately,  by  vari¬ 
ous  roads,  to  their  general  rendezvous  at 
Pithiviers,  but  D’Aurelles  let  them  come 
without  attemi)ting  to  attack  them,  though 
General  des  Pallieres  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  march  against  them  with  his  division, 
and  though  M.  Gambetta  wrote  a  despatch 
on  the  subject  on  13th  November.  Gen¬ 
eral  d’Aurelles  invoked,  however,  the  old 
arguments  of  bad  weather,  bad  roads,  and 
ill-clothed  troops ;  and  time  passed  use¬ 
lessly  until  the  19th  November,  when  M. 
Gambetta  seems  to  have  lost  patience. 
On  that  day  he  wrote  to  the  General  as 
follows  :  “We  cannot  stop  eternally  at 
Orleans.  Paris  is  hungry,  and  calls  for  us. 
Prepare  a  plan  which  will  enable  us  to 
reach  Trochu,  who  will  come  out  to  meet 
us.”  General  d’Aurelles  declined,  how¬ 
ever,  to  prepare  a  plan,  on  the  ground  that 
he  could  not  do  so  without  knowing  what 
General  Trochu  meant  to  do.  It  was  not 
till  about  the  23d  November  that  orders 
were  at  last  given  to  get  ready  to  march, 
and  to  send  forward  a  few  divisions  to  open 
the  road. 

On  the  13th  November,  M.  Gambetta 
had  sent  a  pigeon-telegram  to  General 
Trochu  informing  him  of  the  victory  of 
Coulmiers,  and  proposing  joint  action  be¬ 
tween  the  Loire  and  Paris  armies.  M. 
Trochu  replied  on  the  i8th,  by  balloon  : 
“  Your  telegram  excites  my  interest  and 
my  zeal  to  the  utmost ;  but  it  has  been  five 
days  coming,  and  we  shall  want  a  week  to 
get  ready.  I  will  not  lose  one  instant. 
We  have  ample  food  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  perhaps  the  ix)pulation  will  not 
wait  till  then,  and  we  must  solve  the  pro¬ 
blem  long  before  that.”  On  the  24th  an¬ 
other  balloon  was  sent  out,  with  the  news 
that  a  great  sortie  would  be  made  on  the 
29th,  in  the  ho|)e  of  breaking  the  investing 
lines  and  effecting  a  junction  with  d’Au¬ 
relles.  Hut,  most  unluckily,  this  balloon 
was  carried  into  Norway,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  30th  that  its  intelligence  reached  Tours 
by  telegraph.  Of  course  it  created  an  im¬ 
mense  sensation  ;  for  though  it  was  expect¬ 
ed,  the  definitive  announcement  of  a  great 


sortie  was  an  event  of  the  gravest  impor¬ 
tance.  The  telegram  was  as  follows : 
“  The  news  received  from  the  Loire  army 
has  naturally  decided  me  to  go  out  on  the 
southern  side,  and  to  march  towards  that 
army  at  any  cost.  On  Monday,  28th 
November,  my  preparations  will  be  finish¬ 
ed.  I  am  carrying  them  on  day  and  night. 
On  Tuesday,  the  29th,  an  army,  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Ducrot,  the  most 
energetic  of  us  all,  will  attack  the  enemy’s 
positions,  and,  if  they  are  carried,  will  push 
onwards  towards  the  Loire  in  the  direction 
of  Gien.  I  suppose  that  if  your  army  is 
turned  on  its  left  flank  ”  (this  was  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who. 
General  Trochu  thought,  would  move 
down  from  Chartres),  “  it  will  pass  the 
Loire,  and  will  withdraw  on  Bourges.” 
This  imjxirtant  despatch,  which  announced 
the  Paris  sortie  for  the  29th,  was  not  re¬ 
ceived,  as  has  just  been  said,  till  the  30th. 
M.  de  h'reycinet  was  instantly  sent  up  from 
Tours  to  General  d’Aurelles  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  send  the  whole  army  next  morn¬ 
ing  towards  Pithiviers,  where  the  Red 
Prince’s  troops  were  supposed  to  be  mass¬ 
ed  by  this  time.  A  council  of  war  was 
called  to  meet  M.  de  Freycinet,  whose  ar¬ 
rival  was  announced  by  telegraph  ;  and 
though  General  Chanzy  says  that  a  march 
forward  under  such  hasty  circumstances 
was  considered  to  be  dangerous,  and  was 
objected  to  by  the  generals  present,  M. 
Gambetta’s  will  prevailed.  It  was  decided 
to  attempt  to  form  a  junction  with  General 
Ducrot  near  F'ontainebleau,  and  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  operation  were  discussed  and 
settled.  A  large  stock  of  food,  represent¬ 
ing  eight  days’  rations  for  300,000  men, 
had  been  prepared,  and  was  to  be  sent 
after  the  army  directly  Pithiviers  was  taken. 
The  movement  commenced  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  I  St  December,  and  the  fighting  that 
day,  particularly  at  Villepion,  was  all  in 
favor  of  the  French,  who  drove  in  the 
Germans  everywhere.  On  the  same  day 
another  balloon  reached  Helle  Isle,  bring¬ 
ing  news  of  the  first  day’s  sortie  from  Paris, 
announcing  a  victory,  and  stating  that  the 
battle  would  go  on  next  day.  Thereupon 
General  d’.Aurelles  issued  a  proclamation 
to  his  men,  saying,  “  Paris,  by  a  sublime 
effort  of  courage  and  patriotism,  has  brok¬ 
en  the  Prussian  lines.  General  Ducrot, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  is  marching  to¬ 
wards  us  ;  let  us  march  towards  him  with 
a  vigor  equal  to  that  of  the  Paris  army.” 
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Despatches  were  sent  to  Generals  Briand 
at  Rouen,  and  Faidherbe  at  Lille,  begging 
them  to  support  the  movement  by  a  con¬ 
centric  march  on  Paris,  so  as  to  occupy 
the  Germans  at  all  points.  M.  Gambetta 
telegraphed  all  over  France  that  the  hour 
of  success  had  come  at  last.  The  fight 
went  on  again  on  ad  and  3d  December ; 
but  after  a  series  of  movements  and  en¬ 
gagements,  all  more  and  more  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  the  blame  of  whicli  is  thrown  by  every¬ 
body  on  everybody  else.  General  d’Au- 
relles  telegraphed  to  Tours,  on  the  night 
of  the  3d,  that  he  was  beaten,  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  defence  of  Orleans  to  be  im- 
]X)ssible  and  that  he  proposed  to  break  up 
his  army  and  retreat  in  detachments  in 
three  different  directions,  on  Gien,  Blois, 
and  the  Sologne.  To  this  afflicting  news 
Gambetta  instantly  replied  by  telegraph  : 
“  Your  despatch  of  to-night  causes  me  the 
most  painful  stupefaction.  I  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  facts  it  communicates  which  can 
justify  the  desperate  resolution  wth  which 
it  concludes.  Thus  far  you  have  manag¬ 
ed  badly,  and  have  got  yourself  beaten  in 
detail ;  but  you  still  have  200,000  men  in 
a  state  to  fight,  provided  their  leaders  set 
them  the  example  of  courage  and  patriot¬ 
ism.  The  evacuation  you  propose  would 
be,  irrespective  of  its  military  consequen¬ 
ces,- an  immense  disaster.  It  is  not  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  heroic  Ducrot  is 
fighting  his  way  to  us  that  we  can  withdraw 
from  him ;  the  moment  for  such  an  ex¬ 
tremity  is  not  yet  come.  I  see  nothing  to 
change  for  the  present  in  the  instructions 
which  I  sent  you  last  evening.  Operate  a 
general  movement  of  concentration  as  I 
have  ordered.”  To  this  General  d’Au- 
relles  replied  at  eight  in  the  morning  :  “  I 
am  on  the  spot,  and  more  able  than  you 
are  to  judge  the  situation.  It  gives  me  as 
much  grief  as  to  you  to  adopt  this  extreme 
resolution.  .  .  .  Orleans  is  surround¬ 

ed,  and  can  no  longer  be  defended  by 
troops  exhausted  by  three  days  of  fatigue 
and  battle,  and  demoralized  by  the  heavy 
losses  they  have  sustained.  The  enemy's 
forces  exceed  all  my  expectations,  and  all 
the  estimates  which  you  have  given  me. 
.  .  .  .  Orleans  will  fall  into  the 

enemy's  hands  to-night  or  to-morrow. 
That  will  be  a  great  misfortune ;  but  the 
only  way  to  avoid  a  still  greater  catastrophe 
is  to  have  the  courage  to  make  a  sacrifice 
while  it  is  yet  time.  ...  I  therefore 
maintain  the  orders  which  I  have  given.” 


This  brought  back,  two  hours  later,  an¬ 
other  angry  protest  from  Tours,  leaving, 
however,  to  General  d’Aurelles  the  jKJwer 
to  retreat  on  his  own  resjwnsibility.  At 
half-past  eleven  that  night  (4th  December) 
the  Prussians  re-entered  Orleans.  M. 
Gambetta  came  up  from  Tours  in  a  special 
train,  with  the  idea  that  his  presence  would 
produce  some  effect ;  but  he  could  not 
get  to  Orleans,  and  was  nearly  caught  by 
a  party  of  cavalry  which  had  got  upon  the 
railway. 

Such  is  the  secret  history,  on  the  French 
side,  of  the  last  effort  to  save  Paris.  It 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  end 
otherwise :  the  real  opportunity,  during 
the  few  days  after  Coulmiers,  was  thrown 
awajr ;  success  was  almost  as  certain  then 
as  It  was  hopeless  afterwards — for  the 
Loire  army,  numerous  though  it  was, 
could  not  contend  after  20th  November 
with  the  united  forces  of  Prince  Frederic 
Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
h'riends  of  France  cannot  read  such  a 
story  without  bitter  regret.  For  the  first 
time  during  the  war,  the  French  had  won 
a  real  victory,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
Germans  had  made  a  mistake,  and  had 
uncovered  the  whole  southern  front  of 
Paris ;  on  10th  November  the  Red  Prince 
was  eight  days’  march  off,  and  yet  D’Au¬ 
relles  would  not  move.  If  he  had  gone 
straight  on,  as  a  German  would  have  done, 
he  would  have  been  on  the  Seine  within 
three  days.  Versailles  would  have  been 
evacuated,  and  the  siege  of  Paris  would 
have  been  suspended.  A  great  battle 
would  have  taken  place  a  week  later,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Red  Prince ;  but  what¬ 
ever  might  have  been  its  result — however 
convinced  we  may  be  that  it  would  have 
been  a  victory  for  Germany — a  vast  moral 
effect  would  have  been  produced.  Paris 
would  have  been  revictualled,  and  the  is¬ 
sue  of  fhe  war  might  have  been  materially 
altered.  The  battle  of  Coulmiers,  though 
it  was  a  week  late,  was  still  in  time  to 
open  the  door  to  active  and  useful  move¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  cavalry  had  gone  calmly 
home  to  bed,  just  when  it  was  wanted  to 
ride  down  the  outnumbered  Bavarians. 
General  d’Aurelles  thought  that  his  troops 
were  w-et  and  cold,  and  forgot  that  the 
other  side  was  wetter  and  colder ;  so  the 
precious  hours  passed  away, — and  when 
at  last  the  Loire  army  was  moved  ahead, 
it  was  too  late  to  hope  for  success  of  any 
kind. 
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It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  what  might 
have  happened  if  Marshal  Bazaine,  instead 
of  surrendering  on  26th  October,  had  held 
out  for  another  month.  The  Germans 
themselves  have  frankly  owned  that,  in 
that  event,  they  could  not  have  resisted 
the  Loire  army.  But  they  admit  this 
under  the  impression  that  the  Loire  army 
would  have  really  come  on  ;  an  hypothe¬ 
sis  which  can  scarcely  be  admitted  after 
reading  the  curious  revelations  contain¬ 
ed  in  M.  de  Freycinet’s  well-written  book. 
Even  the  wilful  and  obstinate  Gambetta 
could  not  get  General  d’Aurelles  de  Pal- 
adines  to  move ;  even  the  mistake  of 
General  von  Moltke,  which  cleared  the 
whole  road  to  Paris,  could  not  tempt  the 
prudent  Frenchman  to  risk  the  journey. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  it  may  be  fear¬ 


ed  that,  if  Metz  had  held  out  to  Christmas, 
the  fact  would  have  exercised  no  influence 
on  the  siege  of  Paris.  The  moment  when 
D’Aurelles  should  have  struck  his  blow 
was  precisely  calculated  at  Versailles  ;  but 
then  the  Germans  knew  their  business ; 
and  if  they  packed  up  their  clothes  on  .the 
14th  of  November,  it  was  because,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  the  laws  of  strategy,  the 
Loire  army  ought  to  have  reached  the 
Seine  that  night.  If  it  had  done  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  corresponding  with  the  “  heroic 
Ducrot”  by  pigeons  and  balloons,  in 
order  to  “negotiate  a  mutual  support,” 
as  the  Americans  say,  it  might  have 
marched  right  into  Paris ;  but  it  did  not, 
and  the  world  knows  what  the  conse¬ 
quences  were. 


Fortnightfy  Review. 

THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 


Mr.  GijM)STONE,  in  speaking  of  the 
opium  war  with  China,  once  remarked 
that  “justice  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Pagan.”  Never  was  this  more  true  than 
at  the  present  time,  when  a  Pagan  govern¬ 
ment,  in  spite  of  domestic  anarchy,  of  the 
paralyzing  influence  of  official  corruption, 
and  of  the  peqjetual  menace  of  foreign  in¬ 
tervention,  yet  nobly  endeavors  to  exert 
what  remains  of  its  shattered  authority  on 
the  side  of  virtue  and  the  good  order  of 
the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of 
nothing  more  ignoble  than  the  heartless 
indifference  with  which  the  failure  of  these 
patriotic  efforts  is  regarded  by  so-called 
civilized  nations,  or  the  immoral  cynicism 
with  which  English  statesmen  not  only  ex¬ 
cuse  but  justify  our  share  in  entailing  the 
greatest  of  calamities  on  one-third  of  the 
human  race.  If  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
escape  from  the  responsibility  which  must 
ever  attach  itself  to  the  authors  of  the  first 
Chinese  War ;  if  we  could  prove  that  in 
forcing  the  legislation  of  the  opium  trade 
by  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  we  yielded  to 
iron  necessity ;  if,  moreover,  we  could  de¬ 
monstrate  that  our  duty  to  India  comi)el- 
Icd  us  to  prefer  the  temporary  exigences  of 
revenue  to  the  lasting  interests  of  morality 
— it  would  still  be  incumbent  on  us  to 
face  the  fact  that  our  position  is  at  once 
shameful  and  humiliating.  But  when  we 
know  that  the  direct  resiwnsibility  of  every 
act  that  has  led  to  the  degradation  and 


rapid  decline  of  the  Chinese  Empire  lies 
at  our  own  door,  and  that  the  policy  which 
has  borne  these  evil  fruits  is  still  being,  in 
a  great  measure,  carried  out  by  the  con¬ 
current  action  of  Anglo-Indian  adminis¬ 
trators  and  British  statesmen,  the  ignominy 
demands  some  fortitude  for  us  to  bear  it. 
We,  however,  do  bear  it ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  lose  no  opportunity  of  ministering  to 
our  self-love  by  pretending  that  wherever 
English  commerce  extends,  or  English  in¬ 
fluence  penetrates,  both  confer  untold 
benefits  upon  the  less-favored  nations  of 
the  world. 

A  few  historical  facts  Hill  show  how  en¬ 
tirely  Great  Britain  is  answerable  for  the 
desolating  effects  of  the  opium  trade  in 
China.  Before  the  East  India  Company 
executed  the  project  of  embarking  in  the 
trade,  the  only  opium  exported  into  China 
was  conveyed  thither  by  the  Portuguese 
from  Turkey.  The  annual  supply  did  not 
exceed  200  chests,  and  it  was  used  strictly 
for  medicinal  purposes.  In  1773,  the 
Comjiany  first  engaged  in  the  traffic,  but 
for  many  years  the  Chinese  regarded  it 
with  so  little  favor  that  it  proved  very  un¬ 
profitable.  The  Company,  in  fact,  had  to 
create  the  appetite,  which  has  since  given 
the  extraordinary  stimulus  to  the  demand 
for  the  drug  which  we  see  existing  in  our 
own  day.  The  Chinese  Government, 
from  the  outset,  exhibited  a  resolute  de¬ 
termination  to  restrain  its  subjects  either 
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from  carrying  on  the  trade  or  from  becom¬ 
ing  personally  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium. 
The  severest  i)enalties  were  impost  by 
law,  and  in  many  instances,  actually  en¬ 
forced.  The  punishment  of  the  bamboo 
and  the  pillory  not  sufficing  to  curb  the 
appetite  of  the  opium-smoker,  far  severer 
punishments — including  that  of  death — 
were  added.  The  persistence  of  the  Cel¬ 
estials  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
the  East  India  Company  was  only  equal¬ 
led  by  the  perseverance  with  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  prosecuted  its  designs.  A  government 
monopoly  in  the  drug  was  established. 
Large  districts  of  fertile  territory  were 
confiscated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy, 
and  the  ryots  were  openly  coerced  into 
growing  it.  The  finest  and  sw’iftest  ves¬ 
sels  were  employed  to  convey  the  prepar¬ 
ed  drug  from  India  to  China.  How  “the 
foreign  devils  ” — and  surely  the  phrase  is 
not  altogether  misapplied — violated  the 
laws  of  the  empire  is  graphically  described 
by  Heu  Naetze,  Vice-President  of  the 
Sacrificial  Court  at  Pekin  : — 

“  At  Canton,"  he  says,  “there’are  brokers 
of  the  drug,  who  are  called  melters ;  these 
pay  the  price  of  the  drug  into  the  hands  of 
the  resident  foreigners,  who  give  them  orders 
for  the  delivery  of  the  opium  from  the  receiv¬ 
ing-ships.  There  are  carrying-boats  plying 
up  and  down  the  river,  and  these  are  vulgarly 
termed  ‘fast-crabs’  and  ‘scrambling-dra¬ 
gons.’  They  are  well  armed  with  guns  and 
other  weapons,  and  are  manned  with  some 
scores  of  desperadoes,  who  ply  their  oars  as 
if  they  were  wings  to  fly  with.  All  the  cus¬ 
tom-houses  and  military  posts  which  they 
pass  are  largely  bribed ;  if  they  happen  to 
encounter  any  of  the  armed  cruising-boats, 
they  are  so  audacious  as  to  resist,  and 
slaughter  and  carnage  ensue." 

The  war  of  1 839  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  these  lawless  proceedings.  The  au¬ 
thorities  at  Canton,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
strict  right,  required  the  British  merchants 
to  send  away  the  “receiving-ships”;  but 
these  persons  would  neither  send  away  the 
ships  nor  deliver  up  the  opium.  Com¬ 
missioner  I  .in  then  ordered  the  nterchants 
to  be  imprisoned  until  the  opium  was  sur¬ 
rendered — a  measure  which  had  the  effect 
of  placing  the  whole  of  the  drug  then 
in  Chinese  waters,  amounting  to  20,000 
chests,  in  his  possession.  Even  in  the  light 
of  the  tragical  events  which  ensued  one 
may  be  excused  for  exulting  in  the  mor¬ 
al  courage  which  the  Chinese  Commis¬ 


sioner  displayed.  He  might  have  retain¬ 
ed  the  opium,  to  be  given  up  under  pres¬ 
sure  ;  or  he  might,  as  easily,  have  confis¬ 
cated  it,  reserving  to  himself,  according  to 
Eastern  fashion,  a  lion’s  share  of  the  i)lun- 
der.  Instead  of  adopting  either  of  these 
courses,  he  caused  the  entire  stock — the 
estimated  value  of  which  w’as  three  mil¬ 
lions  sterling — to  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 
and  thus  gave  to  the  world  an  example  01 
thoroughness  in  dealing  with  a  great  abuse 
which,  fatal  though  it  i)roved  to  China, 
may  not  be  without  its  use  hereafter.  In 
this  way  originated  the  opium  war,  the 
parent  of  all  the  succeeding  wars  with 
China — a  struggle  in  which  British  grape- 
shot  mowed  down  the  Celestials  like  grass, 
and  our  men-of-war  made  equally  short 
work  of  the  Chinese  junks.  We  com¬ 
pelled  the  Chinese  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  upwards  of  four 
millions  sterling ;  but  there  was  one  thing 
which  they  stubbornly  refused  to  do — they 
would  not  legalize  the  trade  to  which  all 
their  misfortunes  were  due.  It  was  point¬ 
ed  out  to  the  Emj)eror  that  if  he  insisted 
on  declaring  the  trade  contraband,  smug¬ 
gling  would  still  go  on ;  whereas,  if  he 
consented  to  impose  an  import  duty  on 
the  opium  he  might  derive  therefrom  a 
revenue  of  200,000  a  year.  His  an¬ 
swer  merits  the  attention  of  those  Indian 
administrators  who  argue  that  they  ought 
not  to  give  up  the  traffic  because  of  the 
princely  revenue  it  yields.  “It  is  true,” 
he  said,  “  I  cannot  prevent  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  flowing  poison ;  gain-seeking 
and  corrupt  men  w'ill,  for  profit  and  sensu¬ 
ality,  defeat  my  wishes,  but  nothing  will 
induce  me  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the 
vice  and  misery  of  my  people.”  It  need¬ 
ed  two  other  wars,  as  well  as  the  moral  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  the  sack  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Palace  and  the  fall  of  Pekin,  to  break 
down  what  some  i>eople  are  disjxjsed  to 
regard  as  the  stupid  prejudices  of  the 
Chinese  against  the  legalization  of  the 
noxious  drug. 

Lord  Elgin’s  treaty  apparently  placed 
the  trade  on  a  secure  footing.  At  last 
the  ban  of  celestial  law  was  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  opium  was  enabled  to  take  its 
place  side  by  side  with  the  products  of 
I^a^ncashire  looms  and  Birmingham  work¬ 
shops.  The  opium  smuggler  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  opium  merchant.  No 
pirate  could  have  been  made  more  re- 
Si)ectable  if  the  Admiralty,  besides  con- 
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doning  his  past  offences,  had  appointed 
him  to  the  commission  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ships.  As  for  the  Imperial 
Government,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  opportune  than  the  legalization  of  a 
trade  for  the  prosecution  of  which,  on  the 
political  extinction  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  it  necessarily  became  largely  re¬ 
sponsible.  That  Government  was  enabled 
to  cultivate  opium  under  the  Indian  mon¬ 
opoly,  and  even  to  extend  the  area  of 
cultivation  as  the  now  lawful  appetites  of 
the  Chinese  were  enlarged,  without  any 
further  a])prehension  from  prohibitory 
laws,  which  the  sword  had  cut  in  twain, 
and  which,  indeed.  Lord  h'lgin’s  treaty 
had  fomially  abrogated.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  one  fly  in  the  pot  of  ointment.  The 
Chinese,  from  eating  opium  in  ever-in¬ 
creasing  quantities  (for  since  the  year 
1800  the  ex|)orts  from  India  have  multi¬ 
plied  nearly  forty-fold),  have  taken  to 
cultivating  it  on  a  large  scale.  I  have 
the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  recently 
made  a  journey  of  more  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  the  west  of  China,  travers¬ 
ing  the  provinces  of  Hoo-pih,  Sze-chuen, 
and  Shen  se,  “and  found  nearly  every¬ 
where  evidence  of  extensive  cultivation.” 
This  home  cultivation  has  all  grown  up 
during  the  last  twenty  ^ears.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  driven  out  the  opium  which  former¬ 
ly  enriched  Burmah  at  the  expense  of 
Western  China.  Chinese  opium  has  two 
qualities  which  render  it  a  formidable 
competitor  to  the  Indian  jwjipy.  It  only 
costs  half  the  price,  and  is  not  nearly  so 
deleterious.  It  therefore  seems  probable 
that  while  the  rich  epicure  will  still  con¬ 
sume  the  foreign  article,  the  poorer  slaves 
of  the  vice  will  be  content  with  wasting 
their  substance  on  the  drug  of  native 
growth  and  manufacture. 

The  Imperial  edicts  prohibiting  the 
cultivation  of  the  ixippy  in  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  are  still  unrepealed,  but  for 
the  present  they  remain  a  dead  letter. 
What  adeciuate  motive  can  the  Emperor 
and  his  council  have  for  enforcing  these 
edicts  so  long  as  they  are  not  jiermitted  to 
deal  with  the  foreign  trade  ?  The  money 
expended  on  opium,  if  spent  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  would  not  be  so  absolutely  unproduc¬ 
tive  as  if  it  were  all  sent  abroad  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  Indian  drug.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Chinese  Government  is 
naturally  alarmed  at  the  extent  to  which 
the  good  lands  of  the  empire  are  being 


used  up  by  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy. 
China  is  an  excessively  poor  and  over¬ 
crowded  country,  and  cannot  afford  to 
give  to  opium  land  which  ought  to  yield 
food  to  the  people.  Choo-Tsun,  a  states¬ 
man  who  lived  long  enough  to  foresee, 
but  not  long  enough  actually  to  witness, 
the  downfall  of  the  empire,  many  years 
ago  put  this  pertinent  question  :  “  If  all 
the  rich  and  fertile  ground  be  used  for 
planting  the  poppy,  and  if  the  people,  hop¬ 
ing  for  a  large  profit  therefron),  madly  en¬ 
gage  in  its  cultivation,  where  will  flax  and 
the  mulberry-tree  be  cultivated,  or  wheat 
and  rye  be  i>lanted  ?  ”  Two  years  ago, 
the  answer  to  this  inquiry  was  virtually 
^ven  by  one  of  the  censors  at  Pekin,  who, 
in  a  memorial  to  the  throne,  complained 
that  there  had  been  “  a  great  scarcity  of 
food  in  Shensi  and  Kiangsu,  where  the 
opium-farming  mostly  prevails,”  and  that 
“  the  lalxjrers  give  their  strength  and  time 
to  the  jxippy,  while  wheat  and  millet  are 
neglected.” 

Last  year  the  Under-Secretary  for  India 
was  somewhat  despondent  at  the  falling 
off  in  the  opium  revenue.  This  session 
his  tone  is  more  hopeful.  The  revenue 
has  revive<l,  and  the  prophets  of  evil — who 
were,  however,  chiefly  connected  with  the 
Indian  Department — stand  rebuked.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  new-born  confi¬ 
dence  may  be  as  premature  as  the  recent 
depression.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
Illumes  himself  on  “  the  excellent  ”  quality 
of  Indian  opium.  It  is  indeed  so  “excel¬ 
lent  ”  that  it  destroys  the  Chinese  more 
quickly  than  the  home-made  drug ;  and  if 
the  object  be  to  decimate  China,  or  to 
multiply  the  number  of  sensual  imbeciles 
and  paupers,  no  one  can  deny  that  this  end 
is  likely  to  be  attained.  But  unfortunately 
for  the  prosjiect  of  Indian  opium,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Robertson,  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Can¬ 
ton,  has  lately  discovered  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  native  opium, 
which  is  now,  he  says,  equal  to  Malwa — a 
tribute  calculated  to  induce  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
to  look  well  to  his  laurels.  M.  Hue,  who 
published  his  “  Chinese  Empire  ”  sixteen 
years  ago,  anticipated  this  very  state  of 
things,  and,  indeed,  predicted  that  when 
the  Chinese  made  at  home  all  the  opium 
necessary  for  their  own  consumption, 
“  British  India  would  experience  a  terrible 
blow — one  that  might  possibly  even  be 
felt  in  the  British  metropolis.”  In  allusion 
to  the  increasing  use  of  laudanum  in  our 
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manufacturing  towns,  the  learned  French 
traveller  even  speculated  upon  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  England  one  day  sending  to  China 
for  the  means  of  gratifying  the  depraved 
tastes  of  her  own  people.  Those  who  have 
read  Dr.  Bridges’s  remarks  on  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  this  evil  in  our  northern  towns  will 
hardly  regard  M.  Hue’s  idea  as  so  fanciful 
as  to  be  absurd. 

In  the  debate  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s 
motion,  the  Under-Secretary  endeavored 
to  produce  the  impression  that  the  evils 
of  opium-smoking  and  opium-eating  had 
been  enormously  exaggerated.  Mr.Glad- 
stone,  in  a  more  cautious  temper,  argued 
that  the  question  was  an  open  one ;  and 
by  resorting  to  what  I  must  call  a  species 
of  casuistry,  gave  just  offence  to  many  of 
his  supporters,  who  thought  that  he,  at 
any  rate,  would  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
value  of  those  moral  considerations  to 
which  the  originators  of  the  discussion 
had  appealed.  The  time  has  gone  by  for 
impeaching  the  facts  upon  which  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  enormity  of  the  traffic  is  based. 
In  China,  from  the  Emperor  and  his  chief 
offeers  down  to  the. native  painter  who, 
after  the  manner  of  Hogarth,  has  depicted 
the  successive  stages  of  the  opium-smok¬ 
er’s  progress  from  prosperity  to  ruin,  there 
has  been  but  one  testimony  as  to  the 
frightful  injury  which  the  use  of  opium  is 
inflicting  on  the  people.  It  may  consist 
with  official  ideas  of  expediency  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  assailants  of  the  trade  as  drawing 
upon  their  imagination  for  their  facts,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  the 
strongest  official  evidence  in  support  of 
even  the  extreme  views  which  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  speeches  of  the  minority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  select  com¬ 
mittee  of  that  House  is  not  a  bad  witness 
in  such  a  case,  and  the  select  committee 
which  sat  in  1840  reported  that  “the  de¬ 
moralizing  results  of  the  opium  trade  are 
incontestable  and  inseparable  from  its  ex¬ 
istence  ;’’  while  the  East  India  Company, 
in  a  notable  access  of  candor,  declared 
that  “  were  it  possible  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  drug  altogether,  except  strictly  for 
the  purpose  of  medicine,  we  would  gladly 
do  it  in  compassion  to  mankind.”  A 
sentence  like  this  conclusively  reveals  the 
existence  of  those  mortal  perturbations 
which  secretly  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
even  the  most  confirmed  offenders  against 
public  morality.  Similarly  the  slavehold¬ 
ers  of  the  Southern  States  would  some- 
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times  admit  that  their  “  peculiar  institu¬ 
tion  ”  was  an  evil  of  colossal  magnitude, 
although,  like  the  East  India  Company, 
they  never  sufficiently  turned  from  their 
evil  ways  to  resist  the  temptation  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  system  of  which  they  professed 
to  be  unwilling  supix)rters. 

The  opium  trade  has  vitiated  the  whple 
of  our  relations  with  the  Chinese  P^mpire. 
That  trade  simply  embodies  in  its  most 
odious  form  the  pretended  right  of  the 
strong  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  weak. 
The  mob  who,  in  driving  a  missionary  out 
of  a  Chinese  city,  taunted  him  with  hy¬ 
pocrisy  in  coming  to  teach  them  virtue 
when  his  countrymen  “  had  burned  their 
palace,  killed  their  emperor,  and  sold 
poison  to  their  people,”  may  have  been 
as  brutal  and  unreasoning  as  mobs  of  the 
lowest  class  generally  are,  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  deny  that  their  shout  had  in  it  a 
painful  element  of  truth.  The  horrible 
spirit  of  fanaticism  which  resulted  in  the 
recent  massacre  at  Tientsin  merited  a  se¬ 
vere  example  of  retributive  justice  ;  but  it 
should,  nevertheless,  be  remembered  that 
during  the  last  few  years  the  French  have 
dragooned  the  Chinese  Government  into 
making  concessions  which  were  eminently 
calculated  to  inflame  the  passions  of  an 
ignorant  populace.  To  mention  only  one 
fact — the  French  Government  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  Chinese  to  restore  to  the 
Jesuits  property  which  although  granted 
to  them  two  centuries  back,  was  confisca¬ 
ted  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  persecu¬ 
tion  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  An 
observant  Englishman,  writing  to  me  from 
China,  says  that  “  the  right  of  beating 
Chinese  servants  is  oi>enly  claimed  by  the 
English  masters,  and  our  consular  agents 
shrink  from  restraining  this  violence  by 
proper  severity.”  If  the  European,  in¬ 
toxicated  with  the  pride  of  race,  behaves 
in  this  lawless  manner  to  his  Chinese  de¬ 
pendants,  is  it  surprising  that  the  latter 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  retaliate  ?  Professor  Pumpelly 
of  Harvard  University,  in  his  work 
“  Across  America  and  Asia,”  relates  an 
incident  which,  if  he  did  not  speak  with 
the  authority  of  an  eye-witness,  one  would 
be  disposed  to  read  with  incredulity. 
After  remarking  that  to  the  average  for¬ 
eigner  “  the  teeming  population  around 
him  is  simply  a  swarm  of  chattering  ani¬ 
mals  useful  as  producers  of  tea  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  opium,”  he  says  : — 
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“  A  steamboat  which  had  been  undergoing 
repairs  made  a  trial  trip,  crowded  with  most 
of  the  leading  foreigners  of  Shanghai,  all,  like 
myself,  invited  for  a  pleasure  excursion  up 
the  VVusung  river.  As  we  were  steaming  at 
full  speed  we  saw  some  distance  ahead  of  us 
a  large  scow,  loaded  so  heavily  with  bricks 
as  to  be  almost  unmanageable  by  the  oars 
of.  four  Chinamen  who  were  propelling  it. 
They  saw  the  steamer  coming,  and  knowing 
well  how  narrow  was  the  channel,  worked 
with  all  their  force  to  get  out  of  it  and  let 
the  boat  pass.  As  we  all  stood  watching 
the  slow  motion  of  the  scow,  which  we  were 
rapidly  approaching,  I  listened  every  instant 
for  the  order  to  stop  the  engine.  The  un¬ 
wieldy  craft  still  occupied  half  the  channel, 
the  coolies  straining  every  muscle  to  increase 
her  slow  motion,  and  uttering*  cries  which 
evidently  begged  for  a  few  instants’  grace. 
There  was  yet  time  to  avoid  collision,  when 
the  pilot  called  out,  ‘  Shall  I  stop  her,  sir  ?  ’ 
•No,’ cried  the  captain,  ‘go  ahead.’  There 
was  no  help  for  it.  Horrified  at  hearing  this 
cold-blooded  order,  I  waited  breathlessly  for 
the  crash,  which  soon  came.  The  scow, 
striking  under  the  port  bow,  veered  around 
lengthwise,  and  was  almost  instantly  under 
the  paddles.  A  shriek,  a  shock,  and  a  sta^;- 
gering  motion  of  our  boat,  and  we  were  again 
steaming  up  the  channel.  Going  to  the 
stern  I  could  see  but  one  of  the  four  China¬ 
men,  and  he  was  motionless  in  the  water. 
Among  the  faces  of  the  foreigners  on  the 
crowded  decks  there  were  few  traces  of  the 
feelings  which  every  new  comer  must  experi¬ 
ence  after  witnessing  such  a  scene.  The 
officers  of  the  boat  looked  coolly  over  the 
side  to  see  whether  the  bow  and  paddles  had 
suffered  any  damage,  and  such  remarks  as 
were  made  on  the  occurrence  were  certainly 
not  in  favor  of  the  victims.” 

This  being  the  temper  of  many  of  the 
Europeans  in  China,  it  is  impossible  that 
we  can  regard  the  future  of  our  relations 
with  that  empire  with  a  feeling  of  confi¬ 
dence  or  of  hoi>e,  unless  indeed  we  believe 
that  a  day  w'ill  come  when  the  British 
public  will  insist  upon  conferring  on  the 
Chinese  a  community  of  rights  as  well  as 
of  duties.  If  that  day  should  ever  dawn, 
the  doom  of  the  opium  traffic — let  its 
abolition  cost  Great  Britain  what  it  may 
— will  be  sealed.  Indian  financiers,  ig¬ 
noring  the  dictum  of  the  Dutch  Com¬ 
missioners,  who,  in  1803,  declared  that 
“  no  consideration  of  ijecuniary  advantage 
ought  to  weigh  with  a  European  Govern¬ 
ment  in  allowing  the  use  of  opium,”  ap¬ 
pear  to  think  that  in  preferring  revenue 
to  morality  they  are  clearly  performing 
their  duty  to  India.  EngUsh  statesmen. 


who  are  or  should  be  something  more 
than  the  guardians  of  the  State  money-bag, 
may  well  be  excused  if  they  think  of  the 
honor  of  their  country  and  of  her  moral 
influence,  which  has  been  so  rudely  shaken 
by  the  selfish  and  aggressive  character  of 
her  ]>olicy  in  the  East.  The  silk  and  tea 
which  we  export  from  China  render  her  the 
benefactress  of  the  world.  The  opium 
which  we  introduce  into  the  Flowery  King¬ 
dom  is  of  a  value  nearly  equal  to  the  two 
commodities  with  which  she  enriches  the 
commerce  and  the  homes  of  the  civilized 
world.  To  suppress  the  opium  traffic,  now 
that  its  roots  have  struck  so  widely  and  so 
deeply,  may  appear  to  be  a  Quixotic  en¬ 
terprise  ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  can  be 
on  just  reason  why  the  Indian  Government 
should  not  be  divorced  from  its  present 
indefensible  connection  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tion,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  the  poison, 
or  why  the  Chinese  Government  should 
not  be  at  liberty  to  prohibit  or  to  restrict 
its  importation  into  the  empire  in  such 
manner  as  it  may  consider  practicable. 

In  the  debate  of  last  session,  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  based  his  defence  of  the  Bengal  mo¬ 
nopoly  mainly  on  two  grounds  :  first,  that 
a  revenue  of  seven  or  eight  millions  could 
not  be  sacrificed  without  gross  injustice 
to  the  people  of  India ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  evils  of  opium  smoking  had  been 
enormously  exaggerated.  Upon  the  sec¬ 
ond  point  I  might  have  heaped  authority 
on  authority — Ossa  upon  Pelion ;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
Chinese  themselves  entertain  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  from  that  expressed  by  the 
Under-Secretary,  and  also  that  the  Indian 
Government  itself  formerly  held  language 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
the  new  theory  of  the  comparative  harm¬ 
lessness  of  the  drug.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  revenue,  while  I  cannot  admit 
that  the  moral  argument  is  affected  by 
considerations  of  this  nature,  it  must  yet 
be  admitted  that,  if  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  were  to  retire  from  the  monopoly 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  system  of  export 
duty,  the  nation  itself  would  be  relieved 
from  that  direct  complicity  with  the  traffic 
which  appears  to  me  especially  odious 
and  indefensible.  Sir  W'illiam  Muir,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  strongly  advocates  the  abol¬ 
ition  of  the  Government  monopoly  ;  and 
he  does  so,  partly  because  he  believes  it 
would  greatly  tend  to  diminish  the  spirit 
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of  gambling  which,  he  says,  “  has  ruined 
many  a  firm  in  Western  India,”  and  also 
because  he  is  of  opinion,that  “the  change 
would  relieve  the  British  Government 
from  the  odious  imputation  of  pandering 
to  the  vice  of  China  by  over-stimulating 
production,  over-stocking  the  markets, 
and  flooding  China  with  the  drug  in  order 
to  raise  a  wider  and  more  secure  revenue 
to  itself.”  Nor  does  Sir  W.  Muir  stand 
alone  in  urging  these  views.  Mr.  George 
Campbell,  late  Chief-Commissioner  of 
Oude,  and  now  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  in  speaking  at  the  Newcastle  So¬ 
cial  Science  Congress,  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  abolishing  the  monoix>ly  and 
of  limiting  the  export  from  India,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Government,  on  its  side,  undertaking 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  restrict  the  use 
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of  the  drug  among  its  own  subjects.  The 
major  question  is  one  which  comes  prop¬ 
erly  under  the  purview  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
India  Committee,  which  will  render  a 
service  to  the  empire  if  it  takes  into  its 
serious  consideration  the  present  fluctu¬ 
ating  and  unstable  character  of  the  opium 
revenue.  I  so  far  agree  with  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  that  I  believe  our  statesmen  could 
not  do  themselves  or  their  country  more 
honor  than  by  giving  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  to  understand,  that  if  it  really  desires 
to  abate  this  great  evil  it  would  meet  with 
every  encouragement  at  our  hands,  and 
that  no  financial  considerations  on  our 
part  would  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  restricting  or  abolishing  the  use  of  the 
drug  in  the  Celestial  dominions. 

F.  W.  Chesson. 
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The  man  who  makes  two  ears  of  com 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before  is  very 
justly  held  to  be  a  benefactor  of  his  kind. 
With  equal  justice  may  we  include  in  the 
list  of  such  benefactors  all  those  who,  by 
their  skill  and  inventive  genius,  aid  in 
improving  and  economizing  the  food  of 
the  community.  Creative  power  must,  in 
fact,  be  called  in,  in  most  cases,  to  effect 
economization  of  food ;  so  that  there  is 
no  real  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  man  who  adds  to  the  human  store 
by  grooving  more,  and  him  who  increases 
that  store  by  diminishing  its  waste.  That 
much  is  wasted,  and  will,  we  fear,  continue 
to  be  wasted,  from  sheer  carelessness  and 
lavish  indifference,  is  only  too  true.  But 
ignorance  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of 
waste — ignorance  which  leads  mankind  to 
persevere  in  wasteful  methods  of  prepar¬ 
ing  their  food ;  while  a  knowledge  of  im¬ 
proved  modes  of  cookery  would  add  im¬ 
mensely  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
human  family,  and  increase  to  an  enormous 
extent  the  material  wealth  of  the  world. 

The  accomplished  M.  Soyer,  writing  at 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  remarks 
that  almost  all  the  productions  of  nature 
can  be  made  available,  and  produce 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food  for  man. 
But  this  admirable  cook,  and  really  clever 
scientific  man,  goes  on  to  show  how  es¬ 
sential  knowledge  is  to  the  attainment  of 
the  benefits  nature  so  liberally  provides, 


but  which  are  so  woefully  wasted  by  ad¬ 
herence  to  old  methods  of  preparing  food. 
M.  Soyer  himself  did  much  to  reform  the 
waste  of  which  he  complained,  more  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  improvements  which  he 
introduced  in  the  cookery  for  the  army 
and  navy  of  this  country,  and  which  he 
also  extended  to  our  public  institutions. 
That  there  was  great  need  for  this  im¬ 
provement  may  well  be  admitted  if  we 
are  to  credit  M.  Boyer’s  assertion,  that  by 
the  system  of  cooking  then  in  general 
use  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  or  one-half 
of  all  animal  and  vegetable  productions, 
was  lost;  and  that  the  loss  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  food,  generally,  being  so 
much  less  palatable  than  it  ought  to  be. 
He  mentions  instances  where,  in  some 
charitable  institutions,  the  plan  adopted 
was  to  cut  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat 
into  i)ieces  of  a  quarter  of  a  i^ound  each, 
to  put  these  pieces  into  one  hundred  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  at  twelve  o’clock  of  one 
day,  and  boil  them  till  twelve,  the  next 
day,  in  order  to  form  a  soup  for  the  in¬ 
mates  and  patients.  By  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  the  osmazome,  that  is,  the 
real  nutriment  of  the  meat,  was  lost  by 
evaporation  from  the  boiler  ;  and  only  the 
gelatine  and  fibrine  were  left.  A  medical 
Board,  instituted  at  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  subject,  proved  that 
gelatine  contained  no  nutriment  whatever, 
and  that  the  fibrine  contained  about  the 
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same  as  a  piece  of  dry  wood.  In  short,  enough  of  itself  to  defray  the  whole  cost 
as  M.  Soyer  sums  up  the  matter,  it  of  our  navy. 

was  much  the  same  as  if  a  cook  put  a  But  it  is  by  improved  methods  of  cook- 
piece  of  meat  of  a  few  pounds  weight  ing  by  gas  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
before  a  large  fire  to  roast  for  twenty-four  greatest  saving  in  the  future,  for  here  we 
hours.  shall  save  not  only  in  food,  but  in  fuel. 

By  the  ordinary  methods  of  cooking  The  adaptation  of  gas  for  the  purposes  of 
now  pursued,  that  is,  by  roasting  before  boiling,  stewing,  or  frying  is  simple  enough, 
the  common  fire,  boiling  in  the  common  and  is  in  common  use  both  in  public  and 
stew-pans,  and  using  the  ordinary  oven,  private  establishments.  The  «great  diffi- 
the  waste  is  far  beyond  what  most  people  culty  heretofore  has  been  to  adapt  gas  so 
can  be  aware  of,  and  the  result  is  not  as  to  roast  meat  in  a  cleanly,  economical, 
half  so  satisfactory  as  those  who  have  and  satisfactory  manner.  In  fact,  it  can- 
tried  improved  methods  know  to  be  at-  not  fairly  be  said  that  meat  has  yet  been 
tainable.  In  roasting  meat  in  the  com-  properly  roasted  at  all  by  any  apparatus 
mon  way,  the  loss  is  one-third  of  the  ori-  hitherto  in  use,  as  none  of  them  have  ful- 
ginal  weight,  or  5^  ounces  in  the  pound,  filled  the  essential  condition  of  having 
Boiled  meat  loses  4^  ounces  in  the  pound  ;  round  the  meat  a  free  current  of  air, 
while  baked  meat  shows  a  loss  of  only  3!  whereby  all  offensive  fumes  are  carried 
ounces  in  the  pound.  Confining  our  re-  off,  and  a  genuine  roast  is  effected.  The 
marks  to  butcher-meat  only,  we  beg  the  difficulty  just  alluded  to  has,  we  think, 
reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  though  there  been  completely  overcome  by  the  adop- 
are  some  parts  of  Britain  where  a  consid-  tion  of  an  entirely  new  principle  to  gas- 
erable  portion  of  the  population  taste  but  cooking.  A  new  gas  “  Roaster,”  as  it  is 
very  little  of  butcher-meat  from  one  year’s  called,  is  exhibited  in  the  International 
end  to  another,  the  consumption  is,  nev-  Exhibition  now  open  at  Kensington,  and 
ertheless,  something  enormous,  and  the  which  is  marked  in  the  catalogue  as 
amount  of  money  to  be  saved  by  avoiding  Southb/s  patent.  Instead  of  the  old 
waste  is  really  startling.  From  the  known  plan  of  rows  of  gas  Jets  above  which  the 
quantity  of  butcher-meat  that  enters  the  meat  was  placed  and  from  which  it  too 
London  market,  it  is  easily  calculable  that  often  acquired  unpleasant  odors  from 
the  average  quantity  consumed  by  each  imperfect  combustion,  which  created  a 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  metrojwlis  prejudice  against  gas-cooking — this  new 
must  be  about  seven  ounces  each  i>er  day  ;  apparatus  exhibits  only  one  gas-burner, 
while  the  average  for  all  England  is  cal-  placed  at  one  end  of  the  frame-work,  and 
culated  at  about  five  ounces  per  hea^  per  standing  quite  clear  of  the  food  to  be 
day.  If  even  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  roasted.  The  burner  is  enclosed  in  an 
waste  on  this  enormous  quantity  of  meat  iron  chimney,  above  which  the  flame  is 
can  be  saved  by  improved  cooking — and  not  allowed  to  come.  When  the  gas  is 
a  greater  saving  than  that  can  be  effected  lighted,  a  light  iron  cover  (the  cover  of  the 
— we  arrive  at  results  which  cannot  be  specimen  in  the  Exhibition  is  of  porcelain) 
too  generally  known.  Captain  F.  P.  is  placed  over,  and  encloses  the  chimney, 
Warren,  of  the  royal  navy,  as  our  public  the  end  of  the  cover  farthest  from  the  gas 
authorities  and  scientific  men  in  general  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  stand,  and  al- 
are  well  aware,  has  done  wonders  by  the  lowing  free  outlet  to  the  heated  air  within, 
introduction  of  his  Patent  Cooking-pot —  It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  upon 
now  greatly  used  both  in  our  land  and  which  this  roaster  acts  is,  that  the  heated 
naval  forces — and  by  which,  while  the  air  from  the  burner  ascends  at  once  to  the 
flavor  of  the  food  is  improved,  the  saving  top  of  the  cover,  proceeds  to  the  cool 
of  waste  amounts  to  full  fifteen  per  cent,  end,  descends  to  the  cooler  outside  air  by 
Now,  as  Captain  Warren  has  shown,  were  the  raised  edge,  and  thus  a  free  current  is 
this  saving  to  be  universal  in  this  country,  effected,  which  is  said  to  be  greater  even 
we  should,  assuming  the  average  price  of  than  is  obtained  by  roasting  at  an  open 
butcher-meat  to  be  eightpence  per  pound,  fire.  As  an  enormous  quantity  of  fresh 
the  consumption  to  be  no  more  than  four  air  impinges  on  the  gas  jet,  the  combustion 
ounces  i>er  head,  and  the  jwpulation  to  of  the  gas  is  rendered  absolute,  so  that 
be  30,000,000,  effect  a  money  saving  of  no  smell  or  extraneously  unpleasant  taste 
no  less  than  ^11,000,000  per  annum —  can  impregnate  the  meat.  We  can  speak 
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from  experience  that  meat  cooked  by  this 
apparatus  is  as  perfect  as  can  ever  be 
attained  by  the  best  open  fire  cooking  in 
the  most  skilled  hands.  The  juices  are 
all  retained  in  the  meat,  which  secures  its 
being  tender,  full  of  flavor,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  the  most  digestible  condition. 
The  loss  of  weight  by  cooking  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  for,  whereas  a  joint  of 
meat  of  eleven  pounds  weight  loses  never 
•  less  than  three  pounds  by  cooking  at  an 
open  fire,  the  loss  by  this  gas-roaster,  on 
a  joint  of  the  weight  above  mentioned,  is 
reduced  to  only  one  pound.  Owing  to 
the  complete  consumption  of  the  gas. 
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aided  by  the  consumable  parts  of  the  com¬ 
mon  air  which  rushes  in  to  feed  it,  the  cost 
of  cooking  is  so  markedly  lessened,  that 
such  a  joint  as  we  have  just  described  can 
be  perfectly  cooked  at  a  cost  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  penny.  From  what  has  just  been 
stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  least  a 
most  important  and  valuable  improvement 
has  been  effected.  As  money  may  be 
saved,  comfort  promoted,  and  health  im¬ 
proved  by  accepting  the  aid  of  science  as 
a  handmaiden  in  the  every-day  but  abso- 
lutely-needful  operation  of  preparing  food, 
we  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  duty  to 
draw  attention  to  the  subject. 
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The  singular  and  unprecedented  iiosi- 
tion  of  M.  Thiers  throws  a  reflected  in¬ 
terest  on  his  past  career.  The  almost 
unanimous  suffrages  of  his  countrymen 
have  been  given  under  the  influence  of 
various  motives,  but  chiefly  perhaps  in  the 
well-founded  conviction  that  M.  Thiers  is 
a  typical  Frenchman  of  the  age  which 
followed  the  Revolution.  When  rational 
politicians  elect  to  be  governed  by  a  man 
of  seventy-four,  they  express  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  dispense  with  experiment  and  with 
novelty.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
that  an  aged  statesman  should  modify  in 
the  exercise  of  power  the  opinions  and 
tendencies  which  have  been  associated 
with  his  active  life  and  with  his  reputation. 
It  would  be  an  idle  task  to  attempt  the 
conversion  of  M.  Thiers  to  free  trade,  to 
decentralization,  or  to  non-intervention 
and  permanent  peace.  His  ideal  of  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  policy  is  the  Consulate 
of  1800,  tempered  perhaps  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  system  of  1830.  In  his  History 
he  never  tires  of  quoting  Napoleon’s  max¬ 
im  that  confidence  should  proceed  from 
below  and  power  from  above.  As  chief 
of  the  actual  Government,  he  probably 
inclines  with  his  Imperial  prototype  to 
dwell  rather  on  the  efficiency  of  power 
than  on  the  necessity  of  confidence  ;  but 
he  can  never  forget  that  his  own  greatest 
triumphs  were  achieved  as  a  Parliament¬ 
ary  leader  of  the  class  which  Napoleon 
habitually  designated  as  a  cluster  of  advo¬ 
cates.  Notwithstanding  his  passion  for 
military  glory,  M.  Thiers  has  become  the 
first  man  in  France  as  a  brilliant  writer 


and  as  a  master  of  all  the  w’eapons  of  de¬ 
bate.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  admiration 
and  his  support  have  been  largely  given 
to  characters  utterly  unlike  his  own,  and 
to  systems  with  which  he  had  nothing  in 
common.  A  great  orator,  he  has  ap¬ 
plauded  the  silence  which  is  enforced  by 
military  desixttism  ;  a  disciple  of  Voltaire, 
he  has  long  been  the  earnest  advocate  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  Pope.  Whatever 
doctrine  or  practice  seems  likely  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  greatness  and  glory  of  France 
requires  for  him  no  other  justification. 
He  has  no  objection  to  the  Republican 
form  of  government,  which  he  praised  in 
his  early  writings  ;  but  there  is  no  danger 
of  his  tampering  with  theories  of  Socialism 
which  he  probably  finds  utterly  unintel¬ 
ligible.  The  satisfaction  with  which  he 
may  regard  his  present  pre-eminence  is 
perhaps  tempered  with  regret  for  the 
strange  isolation  which  causes  him  to  stand 
alone  without  competitor  or  designated 
successor.  With  the  exception  of  Princes 
who  are  recommended  to  notice  by  rank 
as  well  as  by  ability,  and  of  two  or  three 
second-rate  Generals,  M.  Thiers  is  not 
only  the  first  of  living  Frenchmen,  but  the 
only  conspicuous  personage  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Gambetta,  whose  turn  may  possibly 
come  hereafter,  is  thus  far  only  the  chief 
of  a  faction. 

M.  Thiers’s  youthful  lot  was  cast  in 
circumstances  unusually  favorable  to  the 
exercise  of  his  remarkable  faculties.  As 
a  first  prizeman  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
he  commenced  life  with  a  promise  which 
has  been  amply  fulfilled.  During  the 
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reign  of  Charles  X.  journalism  and  polit¬ 
ical  literature  were  the  surest  roads  to  po¬ 
litical  power.  The  Government  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  unconstitutional  to  justify  inces¬ 
sant  attacks,  while  it  was  not  so  tyrannical 
or  vigorous  as  to  render  opposition  seri¬ 
ously  dangerous.  As  a  political  and  his¬ 
torical  writer,  M.  Thiers  took  the  side  of 
the  Revolution,  but  he  was  never  a 
Jacobin.  In  the  so-called  principles  of 
1789,  which  he  supjioses  to  be  equally 
definite  and  true,  he  is  still  a  believer. 
If  he  had  not  proceeded  with  his  great 
work,  and  become  the  chief  prophet  of 
the  fabulous  Napoleonic  legend,  he  would 
perhaps  have  preached  the  not  less  idol¬ 
atrous  faith  which  has  been  taught  by 
Victor  Hugo  and  Louis  Blanc.  On  the 
ex()ulsion  of  the  elder  branch,  M.  Thiers 
had  become  sufficiently  conspicuous  to 
be  admitted  to  subordinate  office  on  the 
recommendation  of  Talleyrand.  There 
were  probably  personal  reasons  for  the 
animosity  which  he  has  always  shown  to 
his  first  patron  ;  and  in  a  short  time  he 
became,  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  sufficiently  important  to  dis¬ 
pense  thenceforth  with  all  external  sup¬ 
port.  His  colloquial  and  business-like 
oratory  produced  as  great  an  effect  in  the 
Chamber  as  the  stately  declamation  of  M. 
Guizot ;  and  at  a  later  time  he  was  fully 
a  match  for  Lamartine  or  Montalembert. 
After  the  death  of  Casimir  Perier,  M. 
Thiers  was  counted  in  the  first  rank  of 
Parliamentary  leaders,  and  having  been 
alternately  the  colleague  and  the  opjwnent 
of  Guizot  and  M0I6,  he  became  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  within  ten  years 
from  the  accession  of  l.ouis  Philippe.  In 
1840  he  thought  that  he  had  the  opjwr- 
tunity  of  engaging  in  an  enterprise  after 
his  own  heart,  by  encouraging  the  am¬ 
bitious  projects  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  Great  Powers  and 
the  resolute  opjwsition  of  England.  His 
chief  rival,  M.  Guizot  was  at  the  time 
Ambassador  in  England,  and  M.  Thiers 
prepared  to  arm  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  the  avowed  pur|)Ose  of 
marching  on  the  Rhine.  Luckily  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  his  country,  he  was  checked 
at  home  by  the  calmer  judgment  of  the 
King  ;  and  abroad  he  encountered  a  firm¬ 
er  will  than  his  own.  Lord  Palmerston 
desired  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  hint  with 
all  possible  delicacy  to  the  French  Minis¬ 
ter  that,  if  he  ventured  on  a  nq)ture,  he 
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might  save  himself  the  trouble  of  discuss¬ 
ing  the  management  of  Algeria,  and  that 
his  Egyptian  client  would  be  summarily 
“  pitched  into  the  Nile."  In  two  or  three 
months,  under  Lord  Palmerston’s  orders, 
Ibrahim  Pasha  was  driven  headlong  out  of 
Syria,  and  the  King  of  the  French  readily 
accepted  M.  I'hiers’s  resignation.  From 
that  time  to  the  end  of  Louis  Philip|)e’s 
reign  M.  Thiers  was  steadily  in  op|K>si- 
tion  ;  but  while  he  countenanced  jx)liti- 
cal  agitation  as  far  as  it  was  directed 
against  M.  Guizot's  Administration,  he 
cherished  no  revolutionary  designs. 
When  Paris,  in  February,  1848,  was  al¬ 
ready  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  M.  Thiers 
accepted  the  office  of  Minister,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  satisfying  the  ]x>pular  demands. 
The  fatal  order  which  compelled  Marshal 
Bugeaud  to  discontinue  his  resistance  to 
the  insurrection  bore  the  signature  of  M. 
Thiers.  In  the  tumult,  constitutional 
government  was  swept  away,  to  reappear 
with  doubtful  prospects  of  vitality  after- 
three-and-twenty  years.  M.  Thiers’s  chief 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen 
rests  on  the  consistent  energy  with  which 
during  the  whole  period  he  has  stniggled 
to  re-establish  the  liberty  which  had  been 
recklessly  destroyed.  In  the  Constituent 
Assenibly,  and  in  the  National  Assembly, 
he  was  the  ablest  champion  of  order,  which 
was  practically  identified  with  Parliamen¬ 
tary  government.  Yet  in  his  writings  he 
had  done  more  than  any  other  Frenchman 
to  render  the  revival  of  the  Empire  }X)ssi- 
ble  ;  and  even  when  the  Second  Napoleon 
had  profited  by  the  popular  delusions  to 
which  M.  Thiers  had  given  currency, 
the  historian  continued  in  successive  vol¬ 
umes  to  inflame  the  passion  of  his  country¬ 
men  for  military  glory.  To  the  frequent 
overtures  of  the  Emperor  he  replied  by  a 
persistent  refusal  to  enter  his  service. 
The  First  Napoleon  had  filled  his  imagina¬ 
tion  by  his  exploits  and  by  the  all-pervad¬ 
ing  energy  of  his  despotism  ;  but  his  suc¬ 
cessor  relied  on  the  peasantry  and  the 
anny  to  exclude  the  intellect  of  P'rance 
from  power ;  and  M .  Thiers  was  too  proud 
and  loo  upright  to  become  an  accomplice 
in  the  oppression  of  the  order  to  which  he 
belonged.  When  Najx)leon  III.  in  the 
wane  of  his  popularity  consented  to  re¬ 
store  to  the  Legislative  Body  a  fragment 
of  a  shadow  of  power,  M.  Thiers,  with  half- 
a-dozen  allies  of  far  inferior  capacity  and 
reputation  to  his  own,  commenced  an  op- 
40 
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position  which  gradually  assumed  reality 
and  strength.  He  exercised  by  anticipa¬ 
tion  the  Parliamentary  liberties  which  he 
demanded  ;  and  he  was  too  able  and  too 
famous  to  be  silenced  or  to  be  treated 
with  contempt.  Of  the  whole  policy  of 
the  Emperor,  and  more  especially  of  his 
best  acts,  he  constantly  disapproved.  To 
him  the  campaign  of  1859  with  its  conse¬ 
quences  appeared  a  fatal  system  of  errors, 
l^ause  the  Revolution  had  inherited 
from  the  old  Monarchy,  and  had  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  First  Empire,  the  maxim 
that  the  weakness  and  division  of  neigh¬ 
boring  States  were  the  condition  of  the 
greatness  of  France.  Free  trade,  when  it 
found  favor  with  the  Emperor,  was  ab¬ 
horrent  to  a  statesman  who  was  incapable 
of  throwing  off  the  traditions  of  his  youth. 
Repression  at  home  was  not  more  distaste¬ 
ful  to  M.  Thiers  than  the  promotion  of 
Italian  unity,  with  its  necessary’  result  of 
an  abridgment  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope.  The  neutrality  of  the  Emperor 
in  1866,  when  France  might  have  fought 
on  the  side  of  Austria  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  German  Confederation,  seemed  to 
M.  Thiers  a  proof  of  criminal  imbecility. 
As  he  said  in  one  of  the  harangues  which 
were  now  addressed  to  an  organized 
Opposition  as  well  as  to  a  Government 
majority,  the  Emperor  had  not  left  a 
blunder  to  commit.  At  the  last  moment 
M.  Thiers  attempted  to  delay  the  vote  for 
war  with  Germany,  on  the  ground  that  the 
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country  and  the  army  were  unprepared. 
From  that  time  he  probably  foresaw  that 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  was  inevitable  ;  but 
with  prudent  dignity  he  refused  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Government  which  was 
raised  to  power  by  the  mob  on  the  4th 
of  September.  Notwithstanding  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  he  undertook  an  unauthorized 
diplomatic  mission  to  all  the  Courts  of 
Europe  in  the  vain  hope  of  procuring  an 
alliance  for  France.  Even  at  Florence 
the  avowed  enemy  of  Italy  and  of  the 
reigning  dynasty  solicited  with  patriotic 
self-abnegation  a  possible  reinforcement. 
It  is  not  sur])rising  that,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  conclude  jjeace  and  to  found 
a  government,  all  France  instinctively 
turned  to  the  indefatigable  veteran  whose 
name  would  add  weight  to  his  official 
authority.  The  Assembly  has  since  be¬ 
come  weary  of  his  predominance,  and  of 
his  irritable  and  imperious  temper ;  and  he 
steadily  resists  even  the  most  plausible 
modifications  of  the  traditions  of  French 
government ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  still  regards  him  as  indispen¬ 
sable.  When  his  position  is  menaced,  in¬ 
stead  of  dissolving  the  Assembly  by  mili¬ 
tary  force,  he  threatens  to  resign  ;  and  if 
his  health  lasts,  he  will  probably  continue 
to  govern  France.  It  is  possible  that  he 
meditates  a  future  revenge  on  Germany  ; 
but  he  is  too  prudent  to  precipitate  a  rup¬ 
ture.  So  exceptional  a  rank  has  perhaps 
never  been  awarded  to  a  civilian. 


The  Spectator. 

BURNS  AND  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


Surprise  has  been  expressed  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  should  have 
awakened  less  enthusiasm  in  the  sister 
country^  than  the  Bums  Commemoration 
twelve  years  ago.  There  can,  we  think, 
be  little  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  al¬ 
legation  that  it  has  been  so,  even  after  we 
have  subtracted  from  the  various  reports 
the  hackneyed  sayings  of  conventional 
cynicism,  and  removed  from  our  minds 
the  impressions  which  such  remarks,  cred¬ 
ulously  accepted,  are  fitted  to  convey. 
To  any  one  out  of  Scotland,  it  seems,  at 
first  blush,  strange  to  think  that  Bums  has 
a  far  firmer  hold  of  his  countrymen  than  Sir 
Walter  Scott  It  seems  unnatural  that  the 
peasant  poet' of  Ayrshire,  whose  range  in 


one  sense  was  remarkably  limited,  should 
at  this  day  hold  a  higher  niche  in  popular 
esteem  than  the  historian,  not  only  of  the 
people’s  outward  character,  but  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  interesting  in  their  life,  than 
the  inimitable  artist  not  alone  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  “  brave  men  and  beautiful  women," 
but  of  those  features  of  natural  scenery 
which  charm  the  eye,  and  that  wealth  of 
legend  and  story  which  awaken  the  curi¬ 
osity  and  enlist  the  heart.  Yet  such  is 
the  case,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
consider  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  chief  cause  is  a 
political  one,  but  neither  the  Toryism  of 
the  one  memory  nor  the  Radicalism  of 
the  other  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
**  amiable  indifference  ’’  which  in  Scotland 
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the  other  day  greeted  the  hundreth  birth¬ 
day  of  Sir  Walter,  or  the  hurricane  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  the  usually  undemon¬ 
strative  Scotch  twelve  years  ago  hailed 
the  centenary  of  Burns. 

It  has  been  often  and  tnithfully  said 
during  these  last  few  days  that  Scott  lives 
and  will  live  as  a  novelist,  and  not  as  a 
poet.  Like  Scott,  in  one  sense.  Burns 
lives  as  a  man,  but  it  is  his  poetry  alone 
that  imparts  interest  to  his  short,  tempest¬ 
uous  life.  There  is  thus  at  the  outset  a 
radical  difference  between  the  positions 
which  the  two  men  hold  in  respect  to 
their  audiences,  and  a  difference  too  which 
affects  materially  their  relation  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  so  far  as  intimate  personal  communion 
is  concerned,  and  that  playing  of  spirit 
upon  spirit  which  is  the  peculiar  mission 
of  the  poet,  and  the  influence  which, 
more  than  any  other,  is  fitted  to  rouse 
enthusiasm,  to  beget  reverence,  and  awak¬ 
en  love.  The  novelist  works  behind  the 
scenes  •,  he  arranges  his  figures  and  makes 
his  puppets  play  their  part ;  and  indeed, 
according  to  modern  canons  of  criticism, 
the  less  he  appears  personally  on  the  stage 
the  more  perfect  his  workmanship,  the 
higher  his  art.  The  poet,  however,  or  at 
least  the  lyrical  poet,  and  especially  such 
a  poet  as  Bums,  speaks  face  to  face  with 
the  people  ;  he  comes  before  them  glow¬ 
ing  with  the  fire  of  his  mission,  burning 
with  the  zeal  of  his  hatred  or  his  love, 
weeping  tears  of  sympathy  or  singing 
songs  of  hope.  And  so  here  is  a  reason 
acting  altogether  independently  of  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  the  men, — an  abstract 
reason,  it  may  be  called,  which  accounts 
in  a  very  considerable  measure  for  the  re¬ 
ception  given  to  a  popular  expression  of 
regard  for  the  memories  of  Scotland’s 
two  greatest  men.  In  intimate  connection 
with  this  should  be  observed  the  kind  of 
man  whose  memory  is  fittingly  commemo¬ 
rated  by  displays  common  to  centenary 
celebrations,  as  also  the  character  of  those 
who  find  fitting  expression  to  their  rev¬ 
erence  for  greatness  in  toast-drinking  and 
fireworks,  in  the  discharge  of  cannon  or 
the  fluttering  of  flags.  There  is  a  kind  of 
greatness  and  go^ness  to  which  such 
“  honor  ”  would  be  simply  mockery — we 
do  not  say  this  of  either  Sir  Walter  or 
Burns — and"  there  comes  a  time  in  one’s 
culture  and  experience  when  gaudy  trap¬ 
pings,  however  gay,  when  thunders  of  ar- 
tillery,  however  loud,  when  the  popular 


hurrah,  however  hearty,  fails  altogether  to 
utter  one’s  gratitude  and  pride,  or  one’s 
reverence  for  greatness  “gone  before.” 
While  in  Berlin  a  few  months  ago,  thou¬ 
sands  were  carried  away  in  a  tumult  of 
enthusiasm  by  the  memory  of  recent 
victory  brought  vividly  before  them  by  an 
imiKJsing  martial  display,  there  must  have 
been  many  thoughtful  minds  among  “  the 
proud  and  patient  folks  ” — other  than 
those  to  whom  the  pageant  had  been 
bought  by  bereavement — who  failed  to 
find  in  this  gorgeous  panorama  anything 
like  an  adequate  expression  of  their  joy 
that  a  united  Germany  had  been  brought 
one  step  nearer  completion,  or  that  a  sad 
and  disastrous  war  had  been  brought  to  a 
close.  We  think  it  will  be  found  on  ex¬ 
amination  that  those  who  swelled  the 
applause  in  the  case  of  Burns  belong  to  a 
somewhat  different  and  more  demon¬ 
strative  class  than  those  who  read  and 
appreciate  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  must  be 
confes.sed  that,  notwithstanding  the  still 
extensive  sale  of  Scott’s  novels,  they  are 
not  largely  read  by  the  less  intelligent 
workmen,  a  considerable  majority  in  all 
communities,  and  who,  like  the  occupants 
of  the  gallery  in  a  theatre,  are  always 
most  liberal  in  demonstrative  applause. 
All  classes  know  Burns ;  there  can  be- 
no  doubt  of  that ;  all  classes  and  the  most 
demonstrative  class  do  not  know  Scott  as 
a  living,  struggling,  human  being  like 
themselves.  The  ploughman,  behind  his 
team  is  far  more  to  many  of  these  than 
the  man  of  law  at  his  desk.  The  king  of 
a  jovial  crew  in  Poosie  Nanc/s  has  more 
pegs  about  him  on  which  they  can  lay 
hold  of  than  the  kind-hearted,  lovable, 
literary  man  of  whom  all  his  contem¬ 
poraries  spoke  well.  And,  moreover, 
the  leading  tales  in  penny  newspapers 
have  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  reading 
of  novels  in  book  form  by  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  working-classes.  The 
matter  of  these  they  find  more  suited  to* 
the  times  ;  the  sensation  is  decidedly  more 
peppery,  the  supply  is  so  exhaustless,  the 
penny  visitor  is  so  persistent  and  so  pop¬ 
ular,  that  he  is  seldom  sent  empty  away.. 
We  suspect  that  even  in  Scotland  many 
of  the  working-classes  know  more  about 
tales  with  titles  like  “  The  Factory  Girl  ” 
or  “  The  Gypsy’s  Revenge,”  than  they  do 
about  “  Rob  Roy”  or  “  Waverley.” 

Again,  the  works  of  Burns  are  very 
complete  in  themselves.  His  poems  give 
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complete  and  concise  expression  to  the 
dioughts  and  feelings  of  the  entire  round 
of  Scottish  life.  “  Did  not  Scott  do  this  ?” 
it  may  be  asked.  “  Did  he  not  do  more  ? 
Did  he  not  call  Scotland  into  being  even  ? 
Has  he  not  shown  to  all  nations  Scotch 
character,  living  and  moving ;  Scotch 
scenery  terrible  in  its  rugged  grandeur, 
tender  in  its  simple  beauty,  various  in  its 
light  and  shade?”  Yes,  he  did  all  this, 
an<^  as  remarked  years  ago  by  the  late 
Alexander  Smith,  and  revived  the  other 
day  by  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell,  added  pe¬ 
cuniary  value  to  each  spot  of  soil  that  he 
touched  with  his  magic  pen.  But  he  did 
it  as  a  novelist,  and  not  as  a  poet  Were 
it  possible  for  a  shrewd  Scotchman  never 
to  have  read  any  of  the  Waverley  Novels 
iimtil  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  we 
■venture  to  assert  that  by  no  other  means 
•could  he  get  such  a  good  idea  of  the  real  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Scott.  He  would  find  in  him 
the  germs,  often  the  exact  words,  of  Scotch 
.proverbs  and  ■wise  sayings  with  which  he 
had  been  familiar  since  his  childhood.  He 
•would  find  there  represented,  rippling  from 
the  lips  of  real  men  and  women,  the  pawky 
•humor  of  his  native  land,  the  shrewd 
•caution  of  his  countiyinen  in  the  doings 
•of  genuine  Borderers,  or  the  chivalry  of 
that  by  no  means  ancient  time  before 
"**  the  days  of  chivalry  were  gone.”  But 
the  ptrsonality  of  Scott  has  at  pres- 
•ent  little  hold  di  the  demonstrative  public 
mind  ;  son^e  of  his  own  characters,  where 
'known,  might  sooner  evoke  jwpular  en¬ 
thusiasm  than  himself.  Burns  gave  no 
artistically  wrought-out  illustration  of  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  he  caught  up  and  expressed  the 
scattered  fragments  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  he  found  fioating  about  in  the 
minds  of  the  people, — seeds  these  were 
that  came  to  flower  in  himself ;  “  forms 
of  beauty  smiling  at  the  hearts  ”  of  his 
•homely  associates  were  set  into  “  ca- 
•denced  rhyme"  by  his  genius,  and  lie 
ready  to  be  appropriated  by  the  simplest 
mind  and  us^  by  the  most  unlettered 
tongue.  His  couplets  have  been,  and  are 
still,  current  coin  in  Scotland,  “  a  circu¬ 
lating  medium  ”  of  thought  and  feeling  for 
all  relationships  of  life.  His  poems  are  a 
perpetual  expression  of  those  primitive 
elements  of  ideal  nobility,  of  those  hopes 
and  fears  which  form  the  sole  heritage 
often  of  the  simple  heart  untroubled  by 
the  mazy  complications  of  subtle  specula¬ 
tion  or  the  revellings  of  luxiurious  fancy 
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which  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  a  re¬ 
fined  and  educated  people,  and  link  the 
tastes  of  a  cultivated  age.  He  wrote  to 
his  own  heart,  and  he  will  never  want  an 
audience.  It  is,  however,  this  coining  of 
happy  thoughts,  this  bringing  into  a  focus 
of  their  aspirations,  that  makes  him  so 
personally  popular  among  the  uneducated 
portion  of  the  people,  while  his  genius 
commends  him  to  the  most  gifted  and 
widely  read.  At  first  sight  it  seems  he 
did  more  for  Scotland  than  Moore  did  for 
Ireland,  more  than  Beranger  did  for 
France.  But  this  generalization  will  be 
modified  after  a  little  thought.  As  in  na¬ 
ture  the  mind  finds  a  counterpart  to  its 
various  moods,  so  in  Bums  the  simjde 
Scotchman  finds  expression  to  nearly  all 
that  can  be  expressed  of  his  aspirations 
and  needs.  Does  he  wish  to  tell  of  the 
happy  cottage-life  of  his  country,  then  he 
knows  he  can  turn  to  the  page  where  the 
heart-felt  rapture,  bliss  beyond  compare 
of  a  guiltless  Scottish  home  is  painted  in 
the  most  exquisite  coloring.  Does  he 
turn  with  honest  wrath  at  hypocrisy,  and 
does  his  blood  boil  within  him  at  the  self- 
sufficient  tyranny  of  the  “  unco  guid  "  ? 
Then  where  shall  he  go  better  for  expres¬ 
sion  than  to  the  pages  of  the  Ayrshire 
ploughman,  where  satire  with  flaming 
tongue  licks  mercilessly  the  writhing  hyp¬ 
ocrite  at  the  stake  ?  Has  the  demon  de¬ 
spondency  taken  hold  of  him,  then  where 
does  he  find  more  fitting  expression  to  his 
feelings  than  in  the  immortal  “  Ode,”  or 
heartier  encouragement  than  in  some  of 
the  poetical  “  Kpistles”  ?  Is  he  oppressed 
by  the  tyranny  of  riches, — “A  man’s  a 
man  for  a’  that.”  Has  the  tenderest  of 
all  human  ties  been  suddenly  snapt,  and 
does  he  look  broodingly  over  the  verge 
and  wistfully  away  into  the  vast  beyond  ? 
Then  the  exquisite  poem,  “To  Mary  in 
Heaven,"  is  surely  no  inapt  expression  of 
his  hungry  heart.  Is  love  or  friendship 
the  theme  in  any  form,  the  pages  of  the 
Scottish  bard  are  a  never-failing  resort. 

It  might  have  been  well,  indeed,  had 
Bums  been  less  truly  representative  than 
he  was,  since  the  vices  of  his  time  find 
such  enduring  and  charming  expression  in 
his  pages.  But  here  is  another  clue  to 
the  hold  he  has  uix>n  the  popular  mind. 
Although  it  seems  setting  down  a  paradox, 
yet  “  Frailty  thy  name  is  Bums  "  might  be 
inscribed  on  the  title-page  of  “  the  brave 
man’s  book.”  But  it  is,  after  all,  greatly 
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because  of  their  frailties  that  we  love  peo¬ 
ple,  and  here  again  is  another  clue  to 
the  popular  sympathy  with  Burns.  Our 
model  men,  our  completely-rounded,  hard- 
visaged,  always-successful  men  are  hateful 
in  the  extreme  to  struggling  humanity. 
There  are  no  gateways  of  approach  to 
them ;  there  is  no  “  human  nature  ”  in 
them ;  there  was  a  plenty  of  all  those  in 
Burns.  “A  hair-brained  sentimental  trace,” 
a  good  dash  of  aggression  in  his  writing  and 
character,  heresy  in  theology,  slips  in  life, 
all  tend  to  rouse  and  keep  alive  that  kind 


of  popular  sympathy  which  makes  a  good 
display  at  carnivals.  The  enthusiasm  is 
and  was  greater  too  because,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  a  notion  prevails  that  Burns  was 
neglected  in  life,  and  therefor^;  it  is  a  duty 
to  bellow  appreciation  over  his  grave. 
Sir  Walter  S^tt  possessed  none  of  these 
attractions,  and  although  it  may  not  agre«> 
well  with  generally  entertained  notions  of 
Scotch  character  to  find  the  “  douce  ”  peo¬ 
ple  paying  tribute  to  such  qualities  as 
these,  yet  that  they  do  is  a  very  paten 
fact,  and  not  to  be  gainsaid  by  theory. 

A- 
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Oh  !  Stay  not,  Swallow,  in  the  dusky  South, 

Put  forth  across  the  waters  without  fear ; 

I  bear  this  message  from  ray  lady’s  mouth, 

•  “  Here  are  the  blossoms :  Why  art  thou  not  here  ?  ” 

Thy  last  year’s  nest  awaits  thy  glad  return 
Close  by  her  lattice,  under  sheltering  eaves  : 
Beneath  it  soon  will  clustering  roses  burn. 

The  jasmine  feels  it  with  its  topmost  leaves. 

I  know  thy  secret ;  why  thou  mad’st  it  there,— 

That  thou  might’ st  see  my  love  or  hear  her  oft, 

Or  feel  her  breath  upon  the  morning  air, 

Sweet  as  the  rose’s,  borne  with  it  aloft 


How  fairer  than  all  fairest  things  her  face, 

What  harmony  moves  with  her  as  she  moves. 

Thou  knowest ;  but  not  her  last  and  tenderest  grace. 
Thou  hast  not  seen  her.  Swallow,  now  she  loves. 

Here  in  this  spot  where  I  await  her  now, 

I  came  upon  my  Lady  unaware. 

And  saw  Heaven’s  promise  in  her  perfect  brow. 

Its  ripe  fulfilment  in  her  lips  and  hair ; 

And  could  no  longer  hide  my  bitter  smart. 

But  turned  toward  her  with  a  passionate  cry, 

“  O  Love  I  My  Lady  1  Thou  so  kind  of  heart. 
Have  pity  on  me.  Love  me  or  1  die.” 

A  moment’s  space  she  turned  her  head  away. 

While  all  my  flagging  pulses  ceased  to  beat. 

The  smiling  skies  grew  aishen-hued  and  gray. 

And  the  glad  sunshine  quite  forgot  its  heat 

Yet  timorously  and  lingeringly  she  turned 
Again  ;  and  her  long  look  upon  me  fell. 

And  I  could  see  where  the  bright  color  burned 
In  either  cheek  and  mark  her  bosom’s  swell. 
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This  saw  I,  Swallow — more  I  could  not  see — 

For  round  my  neck  two  loving  arms  there  clung, 

And  a  sweet  while  her  heart  beat  close  to  me, 

Her  golden  head  upon  my  bosom  hung. 

Nay,  once  more,  Swallow  :  I  may  tell  thee  this, 

He  this  thy  welcome  from  the  desolate  South. 

My  lady  turned  at  length  to  meet  my  kiss. 

And  trembling  kissed  me  on  my  trembling  mouth. 

And  I  have  told  her,  and  she  doth  not  chide. 

How  all  my  fears  and  longings  thou  hast  known. 

And  graciously  she  biddeth  me  confide 
I  This  last  sweet  secret  unto  thee  alone. 

Oh  !  laggard,  if  thou  knew’st  what  sweets  she  hath 
Hoarded  for  thee — what  smiles  thy  coming  wait — 

Thou  would’ St  not  loiter  on  thy  homeward  path, 

^  Nor  let  my  summer  languish  for  its  mate. 

Joseph  Knight. 

BEETHOVEN. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Ludwig  von  Beethoven,  the  great-  ven,  who  had  succeeded  Neefe  as  court- 
est  musical  composer  probably  that  ever  organist,  to  Vienna,  to  study  under  Joseph 
lived,  was  bom  at  Bonn,  Germany,  on  the  Haydn ;  but  that  famous  composer  being 
17th  of  December,  1770.  His  father  and  then  on  the  point  of  starting  for  England, 
his  grandfather  before  him  were  musicians  placed  his  intended  pupil  in  the  hands  of 
of  repute  ;  and  Beethoven  himself  from  the  eminent  theorist,  Albrechtsberger,  who 
his  earliest  years  displayed  a  strong  dispo-  first  gave  him  systematic  instruction  in 
sition  for  music.  He  was  hardly  four  counterpoint.  After  having  completed 
years  old  when  his  father  put  him  to  daily  his  time  wjth  that  master,  he  returned  to 
and  exhaustive  practice  on  the  harpsichord,  his  home  at  Bonn,  but  remained  only  a 
and  his  extraordinary  talent  at  that  early  brief  time.  His  patron,  the  Elector,  died  ; 
period  attracted  general  attention  and  Cologne  was  annexed  to  France ;  and 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Electoral  court,  war  raged  in  its  worst  fomi  in  the  north  of 
A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  transferred  Germany.  Beethoven  therefore  left  the 
to  the  tutorship  of  Von  der  Eden,  the  place  of  his  birth  forever,  and  settled  in 
court-organist,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Vienna,  which  city  and  its  environs  he 
the  latter,  became  a  pupil  of  M.  Neefe,  never  afterwards  quitted,  save  for  one  or 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  de-  two  brief  visits  to  Berlin  and  Prague,  and 
fraying  the  expense  of  his  tuition.  This  various  summer  excursions  in  search  of 
excellent  master  introduced  his  pupil  to  rest  and  health. 

the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  most  of  He  now  (1791)  came  before  the  public 
which  he  thoroughly  mastered  in  a  short  as  a  piano-virtuoso,  and  achieved  the 
time ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  had  most  brilliant  success,  both  artistic  and 
made  such  progress  that  he  published,  at  social.  For  several  years  he  moved  in 
Manheim  and  Spires,  in  his  own  name,  the  first  circles  of  the  capital,  was  feasted 
“  Variations  on  a  March,  Sonatas,  and  and  courted  and  petted  by  the  nobility. 
Songs.”  About  this  time,  too,  his  genius  and  the  noise  of  his  fame  went  abroad 
displayed  itself  very  decidedly  in  musical  into  all  lands.  These  years  were  proba- 
improvisation,  and  his  extempore  fantasias  bly  the  happiest  of  his  life,  but  success  did 
are  said  to  have  excited  the  admiration  of  not  sjmil  him,  and  it  was  about  this  time 
the  most  accomplished  musicians  of  the  that  he  began  com]x>sing  that  long  list  of 
time  both  at  Vienna  and  Cologne.  works  of  every  class  and  in  every  style 

The  Elector  of  Cologne  now  sent  Beetho-  which  have  handed  his  fame  down  to  pos- 
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terity,  and  which  must  make  his  memory 
revered  as  long  as  music  has  a  votary,  or 
genius  an  admirer. 

He  first  tried  his  strength  in  a  series  of 
quartets  and  trios.  Next  he  com|)osed 
the  opera  of  “  Leonore,"  better  known 
now  under  the  name  of  “  Fidelio,”  the 
libretto  for  which  was  taken  from  a  French 
piece  called  “L’ Amour  Conjugal.”  The 
opera  did  not  excite  much  attention  at 
first — was  in  fact  a  failure ;  but  the  next 
year  the  managers  of  the  Karnthnorthor 
Theatre  gave  “  Fidelio  ’’  for  their  benefit, 
and  it  was  received  with  applause.  The 
opera  then  took  the  form  which  it  now 
bears ;  it  was  reduced  to  two  acts  and 
preceded  by  an  imposing  overture  in  E 
major.  The  composer  also  added  the 
short  march,  the  air  of  the  jailer,  and  the 
fine  finale  of  the  first  act  Beethoven 
never  afterward  wrote  an  opera,  and  it  is 
thought  that  he  never  got  over  the  ill  suc¬ 
cess  of  “  Fidelio.”  In  all  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  music,  however,  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental,  his  compositions  are  almost  num¬ 
berless, — his  published  works  reaching 
opera  120  at  the  least.  This  music,  too,  is 
all  of  the  very  highest  character.  His 
vocal  music  is  full  of  melody  to  a  degree 
never  equalled  by  previous  composers ; 
most  of  his  piano-forte  mu.sic  is  admira¬ 
ble  ;  and  his  orchestral  music  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Says  an  appreciative 
writer:  “The  grandeur  of  Beethoven’s 
conceptions,  and  his  marvellous  skill  in 
development,  are  most  manifest  in  his  or¬ 
chestral  works,  in  his  overtures,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  his  symphonies.  This  is  the 
field  in  which  all  his  faculties  are  called 
into  action  ;  in  which  the  wonders  of  his 
imagination  are  displayed,  and  every  re¬ 
source  of  his  art  is  made  contributory. 
And  the  power  which  he  here  exhibits  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  ground  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  so  entirely  occupied  by  Haydn 
and  Mozart  that  no  room  appeared  to  be 
left  for  a  third.” 

In  1809,  Beethoven  determined  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  place  of  kapellmeister  to  the 
King  of  Westphalia,  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
which  was  offered  to  him  on  many 


very  advantageous  conditions.  The  war 
and  other  circumstances  unfortunately 
prevented  these  conditions  from  being 
completely  fulfilled  ;  and  he  made  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  visit  to  England,  to  which  he 
had  been  invited  by  the  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety  of  London.  When  the  time  came 
for  departure,  however,  he  abandoned  his 
intention,  as  he  had  by  this  time  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  malady  which  never  left 
him,  and  which  played  so  melancholy  a 
part  in  his  after  life— deafness.  This 
malady  came  on  gradually,  but  from  the 
first  defied  all  remedies  and  every  effort 
of  skill,  till  at  length  the  sense  of  hearing 
became  so  utterly  extinct  that  he  could 
only  communicate  with  others  by  writing. 
This  severe  affliction,  acting  on  so  san¬ 
guine  and  lively  a  temperament,  precipi¬ 
tated  him  into  deepest  gloom,  and  a  vio¬ 
lent  desire  for  solitude,  and  he  could  nev¬ 
er  afterward  be  induced  to  go  into  society. 

By  slow  degrees,  maladies,  arising  prob¬ 
ably  from  a  long-continued  state  of  men¬ 
tal  irritation,  attacked  a  frame  which 
nature  had  made  healthy  and  robust,  and 
rendered  recourse  to  medical  aid  impera¬ 
tively  necessary.  But  the  hope  of  any 
cure  soon  vanished.  Symptoms  of  dropsy 
appeared,  and  became  more  and  more 
decisive  in  character.  He  underwent 
the  operation  of  tapping,  which  mitigated 
his  pain  somewhat.  During  the  process 
he  characteristically  exclaimed  :  “  Better 
water  from  my  body  than  from  my  pen.” 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  illness  he  was 
in  a  constant  state  of  delirium  ;  and  in  the 
evening  of  March  26,  1827,  in  the  midst 
of  a  sudden  storm  of  rain,  hail,  and  light¬ 
ning,  Beethoven  breathed  his  last. 

In  1845,  a  statue  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  his  native  town  of  Bonn, 
amidst  great  popular  rejoicings.  It  is  a 
fine  work  of  art  by  Hiilmel,  of  Dresden. 

Beethoven  was  never  married,  and  was 
never  known  to  form  an  attachment  of  a 
tender  kind.  His  portraits  are  said  to  be 
very  faithful  likenesses.  He  was  of  the 
middle  size,  rather  stout  of  figure,  and,  as 
our  portrait  shows,  had  a  countenance  of 
rare  power  and  refinement. 
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A  Terrible  Temptation.  By  Chari.es  Reade. 
Boston:  yames  R.  Osgood  &•  Co.  New  York; 
Harper  Bros. 

Every  recent  novel  that  Mr.  Reade  has  pub¬ 
lished  has  been  the  signal  for  a  perfect  torrent  of 


criticism  and  invective,  and  “  A  Terrible  Tempta¬ 
tion  ”  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule  The 
a.ssault  began,  in  fact,  before  a  half  dozen  install¬ 
ments  were  fairly  before  the  public,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  continued  as  long  jis  the  novel  retains 
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any  of  its  present  popularity.  Most  of  thu  criti¬ 
cism  has  been  of  the  character  which  Mr.  Keade 
condgned  to  an  immortality  of  contempt  in  his 
famous  "prurient  prude”  letter,  and  as  he  is 
probably  engaged  now  in  preparing  another  one  of 
that  type  adapted  to  present  circumstances  *ih1 
as  he  has  proved  himself  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  quite  capable  of  "  taking  care’*  of  both 
himaelf  and  his  critics,  we  refrahi  from  attempting 
here  any  answer  in  detail. 

It  seems neccs.sary,  however,  to  remind  the  critics 
aow  and  then  that  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain 
what  use  an  author  is  going  to  make  of  his  mate¬ 
rial,  what  moral  he  is  going  to  teach,  and  what  is 
the  final  result  of  his  work,  before  indulging  in 
unreserved  and  intemperate  denunciation.  This 
reminder  seems  especially  needful  in  the  case  of 
“  A  Terrible  Temutation,”  for,  as  we  have  said, 
the  criticism  which  has  given  color  to  all  since 
written,  and  which  has  no  doubt  largely  shaped 
the  popular  impression  of  the  book,  was  com¬ 
menced  before  the  story  was  fairly  under  way, 
when  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  tell  what  lesson 
the  author  mtended  to  teach,  and  was  based 
evidently  on  an  entirely  false  prognostic  of  the 
course  of  the  story.  We  imagine  that  there"  are 
few  readers  now  who,  taking  the  novel  as  a  whole, 
would  be  prepared  to  say  that  "  it  rs  licentious  to 
a  degree  which  ought  to  bring  it  under  the  ban  of 
the  law,”  or  that  "  it  is  a  di^ace  both  to  author 
and  publisher.”  Appearing  as  it  did  in  parts,  there 
were  one  or  two  situations  no  doubt  which  were 
sufficiently  dubious  to  impart  a  shock  to  the  delicate 
sensibilities  of  the  "  prurient  prudes ;  ”  but,  judg¬ 
ing  the  story  as  a  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  its  moral  tone  is  exceptionally  high, 
that  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  whether  the 
author  believes  in  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  virtues  and  the  vices,  and  that  as  far  as  ethics 
are  concerned  “A  Terrible  Temptation”  is  un¬ 
exceptionable.  It  would  be  very  refreshing  to 
meet  the  "young  person ”  whose  imagination  has 
been  soiled  hy  contact  with  Mr.  Keade,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  his  latest  production.  She  (of  course 
tuch  a  "young  person”  is  femininu), — she  must 
be  singularly  obtuse  who  cannot  see  how  shallow, 
mean,  sordid,  and  base  Is  the  life  of  Khoda  Som¬ 
erset  and  her  class ;  and  who  cannot  appreciate 
how  pwwerfully  the  story  teaches  the  lesson  that 
they  enter  upon  a  fatal  and  perilous  path  who 
begin  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 

This  being  the  ultimate  moral  of  his  story,  it 
makes  little  difference  to  our  mind  what  instru¬ 
ments  he  uses  in  working  it  out.  If  there  is  one 
principle  wh’ich  has  been  evolved  from  the  com¬ 
plexities  and  jargon  of  literary  criticism,  it  is  that 
an  author  shall  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  what 
material  he  likes,  and  that  we  shall  judge  his  work 
by  its  results.  Of  course  it  is  at  his  p^  that  he 
commits  offenses  against  either  good  taste  or  good 
morals ;  but  we  believe  the  principle  as  we  have 
stated  it  b  now  one  of  the  canons  of  "  the  gay 
science,”  It  would  be  well,  too,  for  the  public 
to  recollect  when  their  ears  are  confused  by  a 
clamor  like  that  recently  heard  against  Re^e, 
that  the  very  critics  who  raised  it  have  probably 
taken  occasion  more  than  once  to  aveak  their 
scorn  upon  the  "  bigoted  stupidity,”  which  in  the 
case  of  Shakspcare  has  given  rise  to  "  expurgated  ” 
editions. 


[Nov., 

Coming  now  to  the  artistic  aspect  of  "  A  Ter¬ 
rible  Temptation,”  we  are  quite  willing  to  concur 
In  the  opmion  that  the  kind  of  use  which  Mr. 
Keade  has  made  of  Khoda  Somerset  and  the  other 
complications  of  his  story  bunmbtakable  indication 
of  decaying  powers.  There  must  have  been  a 
very  marked  declension  from  the  Keade  of  Peg 
WoJSngtoH  before  the  same  author  could  de¬ 
scend  to  the  charts  and  other  sensational  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  "Temptation;”  and  the  characters 
which  figure  in  the  more  recent  story  have  little 
of  the  vital  personality  of  the  old.  The  style,  too, 
from  being  crisp,  and  clear,  and  terse,  has  become 
simply  snappish;  and  the  egotism  which  at  first 
gave  a  peculiar  and  not  unpleasant  flavor  to 
Keade’s  work  has  recently  attained  to  the  enor¬ 
mous. 

Having  spoken  as  one  having  authority  on 
pretty  much  all  the  questions  that  have  agitated 
society  of  late,  he  has  now  given  (what  of 
course  in  his  opinion  no  one  else  living  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing)  an  estimate  of  himself ;  and  it  b  to 
be  hoped  he  will  now  rest  for  awhile.  As  it  is, 
we  feel  a  terrible  temptation  to  throw  hb  latest 
production  out  of  the  window,  or  at  least  to  ex¬ 
clude  it  from  the  company  of  the  other  well-used 
volumes  by  the  same  author  which  lie  upon 
our  shelf.  The  book  b  interesting  enough  and  in¬ 
nocent  enough,  but  as  a  work  of  art  it  is  very  far 
below  the  level  of  its  author’s  earlier  writings. 

The  Holy  Bible,  According  to  the  Authorized 
Version.  With  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Com¬ 
mentary.  By  the  Bishops  and  Other  Clergy  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  New  York:  Scribner  ^ 
Co. 

The  leading  article  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Eclectic  for  the  present  year  gave  an  elab¬ 
orate  history  of  the  English  Bible,  and  intimated 
that  the  Commentary  which  has  been  so  much 
talked  about,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  wran¬ 
gled  about,  during  the  past  few  years,  was  in  an 
advanced  state  of  preparation,  and  would  shortly 
be  ready  for  issue.  The  first  volume  of  that 
Commentary,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  was  published  in  England  a  month  or  two 
ago,  and  has  just  been  introduced  to  the  American 
public  by  Scribner  &  Co. 

It  b  difficult  to  determine  as  yet  what  will  be 
the  verdict  of  the  English  critics  on  the  Commen¬ 
tary,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Commentary 
itself  was  received  with  apathy  and  an  unmistaka¬ 
ble  sense  of  disappointment.  What  is  wanted 
now,  and  what  was  expected  when  Speaker  Deni¬ 
son  first  broached  hb  scheme,  b  such  a  revision  of 
and  coinmentarv  on  the  Scriptures  as  W'ill  meet  the 
requirements  of  modem  scholarship,  and  embody 
the  best  results  of  recent  critical  investigation. 
This  demand  b  as  clearly  felt  inside  the  churches 
as  out ;  and  nothing  will  satisfy  it  but  a  version  in 
which  the  best  scholars  shall  have  at  least  an  equal 
voice,  and  in  whose  preparation  there  shall  be  no 
predominance  of  sectarian  or  theologic  influence. 
Certainly  no  Commentary  will  satisfy  it  which 
embodies  the  views  and  conclu.sions  of  one  sect 
only,  and  which  has  been  prepared  in  so  narrow 
and  exclusive  a  spirit  as  the  present  one. 

With  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  Speaker's 
Commentary  U  a  most  important  work,  ar.d  has 
especial  value  as  an  official  interpretation  of  the 
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Scriptures  by  the  leading  Protestant  Church  of 
Christendom.  It  b  a  work,  moreover,  of  unde- 
nialJe  ability  and  research,  aitd  of  as  mudi  impar¬ 
tiality  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  No  one  can  omit  the  study  of  it  who 
would  understand  the  present  attitude  of  Orthodoxy 
toward-  the  great  problems  which  have  been  raised 
by  expanding  knowledge  and  recent  scientific  criti¬ 
cism. 

We  copy  the  Preface  to  the  Commentary  as 
affording  the  best  explanation  of  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  work,  and  the  methods  adopted 
for  carrying  them  out : — 

“It  is  about  seven  years  since  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  ('ommons,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Eve¬ 
lyn  Denison,  conceived  the  idea  of  the  present 
Commentary,  and  suggested  its  execution. 

“  It  appeared  to  him  that  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  controversy  about  the  Bible,  in  which  the  laity 
could  not  help  feeling  a  lively  interest,  even  where 
they  took  no  more  active  part,  there  was  a  want 
of  some  Commentary  upon  the  Sacred  Books,  in 
which  the  latest  information  might  be  made  ac¬ 
cessible  to  men  of  ordinary  culture.  It  seemed 
desirable  that  every  educated  man  should  have 
access  to  some  such  work  which  might  enable  him 
to  understand  what  the  original  Scriptures  really 
say  and  mean,  and  which  he  might  find  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  any  difficulties  which  his  own  mind 
might  suggest,  as  well  as  of  any  new  objections 
raised  against  a  particular  b^k  or  passage. 
Whilst  the  Word  of  God  is  one,  and  does  not 
change,  it  must  touch  at  new  points  the  changing 

t bases  of  physical,  philological,  and  historical 
nowledge,  and  so  the  Comments  that  suit  one 
generation  are  felt  by  another  to  be  oI>solete. 

“  The  Speaker,  after  mentioning  this  project  to 
several  prelates  and  theologians  consult^  the 
Archbishop  of  York  upon  it.  Although  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  were  very  great, 
it  seemed  right  to  the  Archbishop  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  meet  a  want  which  all  confessed  to  exist ; 
and  accordingly  he  undertook  to  form  a  company 
of  divines,  who,  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  the 
labor  amongst  them,  might  expound,  each  the 
ixjrtion  of  &'ripture  for  which  his  studies  might 
best  have  fitted  him. 

“  The  difficulties  were  indeed  many.  First  came 
that  of  treating  a  great  and  almost  boundless  sub¬ 
ject  upon  a  limited  scale.  Let  any  one  examine 
the  most  comj^ete  Commentaries  now  in  existence, 
and  he  will  find  that  twenty  or  thirty  ordinary 
volumes  are  not  thought  too  many  for  the  exhaust¬ 
ive  treatment  of  the  Scripture  text.  But  every 
volume  added  makes  a  work  less  accessible  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
eight  or  ten  volumes  ought  to  suffice  for  text  and 
notes,  if  this  Commentary  was  to  be  used  by  lay¬ 
men  as  well  as  by  professed  divines.  Omission  and 
compression  are  at  all  times  difficult ;  notes  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  reader’s  needs,  whereas  they 
are  more  likely  to  represent  the  writer’s  predilec¬ 
tions.  The  most  important  points  should  be  most 
prominent ;  but  the  writer  is  tempted  to  lay  most 
stress  on  what  has  cost  him  most  labor. 

“Another  difficulty  lay  in  the  necessity  of  treating 
subjects  that  require  a  good  deal  of  research,  his¬ 
torical  and  philological,  but  which  could  not  be 
expected  to  interest  those  w  ho  have  had  no  special 


preparation  for  such  studies.  In  order  to  meet 
this,  it  was  resolved  that  subjects  involving  deep 
learning  and  fuller  illustration  should  be  remitted 
to  separate  essays  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  book, 
or  division  ;  where  they  can  be  found  by  those  who 
desire  them.  The  general  plan  has  Ixren  this:  A 
Committee  was  formed  to  select  the  Editor  and 
the  writers  of  the  various  sections.  The  Rev.  T. 

•C.  Cook,  Canon  of  Exeter,  and  Preacher  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  was  chosen  Editor.  The  work  has 
been  divided  into  eight  sections,  of  which  the 
present  volume  contains  the  Pentateuch.  Each 
ix>ok  has  been  assigned  to  some  writer  who  has 
paid  attention  to  the  subject  of  it.  The  Editor 
thought  it  desirable  to  have  a  small  committee  of 
references,  in  case  of  dispute  ;  and  the  Archbishop 
of  York  with  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  agreed  to  act  in  this  capac¬ 
ity.  But  in  practice  it  has  rarely  been  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  resort  to  them. 

“The  Committee  were  called  upon,  in  the  first 
place,  to  consider  the  important  question,  which 
nas  since  received  a  much  fuller  discussion,  whether 
any  alterations  should  be  made  to  the  authorixed 
English  Version.  It  was  decided  to  reprint  that 
Version,  without  alteration,  from  the  edition  of 
1611,  with  the  marginal  references  and  renderings; 
but  to  supply  in  the  notes  amended  translations  of 
all  passages  proved  to  be  incorrect.  It  was  thought 
that  in  this  way  might  !«  reconciled  the  claims  of 
accuracy  and  truth  with  that  devout  reverence 
which  has  made  the  present  text  of  the  English 
Bible  so  dear  to  all  Christians  that  speak  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue.  When  the  Prayer-Book  was  revised, 
the  earlier  Psalter  of  Coverdale  and  Cranmer  was 
left  standing  there,  because  those  who  had  become 
accustomed  to  its  use  would  not  willingly  attune 
their  devotions  to  another,  even  though  a  more 
careful  Version;  the  older  Psalter  still  holds  its 
place,  and  none  seem  to  desire  its  removal.  Since 
then  knowledge  of  the  Bible  has  been  much  diffused, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  same  affec¬ 
tion,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  clung  to  the  Psalter  and  preserved  it,  has  ex¬ 
tended  itseff  by  this  time  to  its  authorized  Version 
of  161 1.  Be  that  as  it  may,  those  who  undertook 
the  present  work  desired  that  the  layman  should  be 
able  to  understand  better  the  Bible  which  he  uses 
in  church  and  at  home ;  and  for  this  purpose  that 
Bible  itself  gives  the  best  foundation,  altered  only 
where  alteration  is  required  to  cure  an  error,  or  to 
make  the  text  better  understood. 

“This  volume  is  sent  forth  in  no  spirit  of  con¬ 
fidence,  but  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  imperfections. 
Those  who  wish  to  condemn  will  readily  extract 
matter  on  which  to  work.  But  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  it,  willing  to  find  aid  in  it,  and  ready  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  expound  com¬ 
pletely,  fully,  and  popularly  that  book  which  has 
been  the  battle-ground  of  all  sects  and  parties, 
which  has  been  interpreted  by  all  the  ages,  each 
according  to  its  measure  of  light,  will  do  justice 
to  the  spirit  that  has  guided  the  writers.  Such 
will  find  in  it  something  that  may  help  them  bet¬ 
ter  to  appreciate  the  sacred  text.’’ 

The  Commentary  will  be  completed  in  eight 
stout  volumes,  and  Messrs.  Scribner  &.  Co.  have 
issued  it  not  only  in  very  handsome  style,  but  at 
a  price  which  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  English 
edition. 
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Ztll't  Descriptive-Hand- Allas  of  the  World. 
Arrtmged  and  l^ited  by  John  Bartholomew, 
LL.D.  Philadelphia:  T.  Ehoood  Zell. 

Zell's  Popclar  Encyclopedia  is  now  fin> 
ished  and  delivered  to  its  subscribers,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  say  that  the  completed  work  fully 
carries  out  the  promise  of  the  prospectus  and  of 
the  earlier  numbers  which  were  before  us  when 
we  commended  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.* 
Few  enterprises  of  a  literary  character  have  ever 
been  undertaken  in  America  more’  important  to 
the  cause  of  popular  education  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  comprehensive  plan  of  a  Cyclopedia, 
Dictionary,  and  Gazetteer  in  one  was  carried 
through,  is  highly  creditable  to  Editor  and  Publish* 
cr  alike,  and  to  sill  engaged  in  its  prepsu-ation. 

The  character  and  success  of  that  work  is  a 
guarsmtee  in  some  sense  of  any  new  work  which 
Mr.  Zell  may  present,  and  the  “  AtUs  on  a  New 
Plan,”  which  he  is  now  publishing  in  OMmthly 
parts,  will  doubtless  find  a  friendly  public.  This 
Atlas,  like  the  cyclopedia,  is  issued  at  a  low 
price,  and  is  designed  not  merely  for  students  but 
for  popular  use.  As  the  Editor  well  remarks: 
“  There  is  needed  a  thoroughly  popular  work  com¬ 
bining  the  requisite  essentials  of  utility,  cheapness, 
descriptive  information,  facility  of  reference,  and 
excellence  of  execution ;  ”  and,  with  seven  parts 
before  us,  we  may  say  that  the  Descriptive  Hand- 
Atlas  promises  to  meet  most  if  not  all  of  these  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  maps,  which  of  course  are  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  work,  will  number  thirty-three ; 
they  are  constructed  on  a  large  scale,  are  i6  by  ii 
inches  in  size,  and  are  print^  in  colors  on  extra 
fine  and  heavy  plate-paper.  The  engraving,  we 
understand,  was  done  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  finish 
and  elegance  and  precision  is  not  surpassed  in  any 
maps  now  accesdble  to  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  Maps,  which  themselves  in¬ 
dicate  the  comparative  populousness  and  import¬ 
ance  of  towns  “  by  the  character  of  the  lettering 
employed,”  there  is  the  following  descriptive  and 
reference  letter-press: — 

1.  Each  Map  has  a  complete  Index,  embracing 
every  name  to  be  found  thereon,  classified  under 
general  and  descriptive  heads ;  and  furnishing  ad¬ 
ditional  and  important  statistical  information, 
such  as  the  extent  and  population  of  countries, 
provinces,  and  towns,  the  neights  of  mountains, 
the  lengths  of  rivers,  etc. 

2.  Besides  the  English  names  given  on  the 
Maps,  the  Indices  supply  the  forms  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  the  place  is 
situated;  as,  for  example,  “Vienna,  Wien.’* 

3.  The  references  to  the  Maps  in  these  Indices 
are  by  letters  which,  easily  found  on  the  top  and 
side  of  the  Map,  guide  to  the  square  containing 
the  name  required.  Each  reference  further  states 
the  name  of  the  country,  province,  or  other  divi¬ 
sion  in  which  the  place  is  situated. 

4.  At  the  close  of  the  work  is  given  a  General 
Index,  containing  every  name  given  in  the  Maps 
of  the  Atlas. 

5.  To  conclude  with  a  series  of  elegant  Maps 
of  this  country,  with  a  special  Index  to  them  all. 
The  letter-press  accompanying  these  Maps  will 
contain  the  statistics  of  the  last  Census  (i87o\ 
and  in  order  to  have  this  as  full  as  posrible,  this 
portion  of  the  Atlas  will  be  issued  last. 


The  Atlas  is  to  be  published  in  twenty-five 
monthly  parts  at  fifty  cents  a  part,  or  twelve  dol¬ 
lars  and  a  half  for  the  whole.  Any  additional 
parts,  that  is,  any  parts  beyond  twenty-five,  will 
be  given  gratis  to  subscribers. 

Songs  of  the  Sierras.  By  Joaquin  Miller. 
Boston  :  Koberts  Bros.  «&*  Co.  1871. 

It  is  two  or  three  months  since  we  introduced 
Mr.  Miller  to  our  readers  as  “  The  New  American 
Poet,”  and  since  that  time  he  has  made  a  good 
deal  of  noise  in  the  world.  Few  writers,  in  fact, 
have  ever  met  with  a  warmer  reception,  or  achiev¬ 
ed  a  more  immediate  and  universal  success. 
Rossetti’s  estimate,  which  seemed  extravagant  at 
the  time,  was  accepted  and  reiterated  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  almost  the  entire  fraternity  of  Eng¬ 
lish  critics,  and  Mr.  Miller  has  received  exception¬ 
ally  generous  recognition  and  encouragement  at 
the  hands  of  the  American  press.  One  or  two  of 
our  most  respectable  critics,  it  is  true,  have  not 
forgotten  that  someliody  must  find  fault,  but 
their  disparagements  have  been  fairly  swepit  away 
by  the  tide  of  praise  and  appreciation  tlut  have 

eeted  the  new  poet  on  every  hand ;  and  Mr. 

iller  may  return  ”  with  lifted  face  ”  to  his  home 
amid  those  Sierras  about  which  he  has  so  nobly 
sung. 

In  the  American  edition  of  the  Songs,  two  or 
three  new  poems  have  been  added  to  those  which 
appeared  in  the  English  one.  One  of  these, 
”  Myrrh,”  seems  to  have  been  written  on  the 
same  plan  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  Byron’s 
famous  Farewell ;  another  one.  Kit  Carson’s  Ride, 
contains  some  fine  verses,  but  as  a  whole  is  scarce¬ 
ly  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  earlier  poems  of 
the  volume ;  and  the  last,  ”  Even  So,”  is  rather 
calmer  and  more  meditative  than  anything  else 
that  Mr.  Miller  has  written.  But  none  of  them 
are  important  enough  to  demand  further  critidsm, 
and  Rossetti’s  verdict  as  expressed  in  a  recent 
numl>er  may  stand  unaltered  as  our  own.  It  is  a 
long  time  rince  we  have  read  anything  in  the  way 
of  poetry  so  spirited  and  fresh  and  unconventional 
as  these  Songs  of  the  Sierras,  and  we  shall  expect 
from  Mr.  Miller  in  the  future,  when  his  genius  has 
developed  and  his  art  is  more  matured,  something 
which  shall  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  great 
poetical  literature  of  the  English  tongue. 

School- Houses.  By  James  Johonnot.  With 
Architectural  Designs.  By  S.  E.  Hewes.  New 
York  ;  y.  M.  Schermerhorn  ^  Co. 

W E  imagine  that  this  book  will  prove  of  almost 
inestimable  value  to  school-teachers  and  to  those 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  introduc- 
duction,  equipment,  and  management  of  schools. 
It  is  a  regular  hand-book  of  information  and  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  on  every  question  that  can  arise 
from  the  time  a  site  has  been  determined  upon  till 
the  school-house  is  finished  and  furnished  and  the 
brain-work  of  education  has  begun ;  and  on  every 
one  of  the  topics  embraced  Mr.  Johonnot  has 
earned  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority. 

Among  other  things,  the  volume  includes  a  large 
number  of  architectural  desiras,  comprising  plans 
and  elevations,  with  full  and  precise  descriptions 
so  that  various  tastes  and  means  may  be  accom¬ 
modated  ;  and  any  carpenter,  without  further  av 
sistance,  can  construct  a  building  exactly  as  de¬ 
scribed.  These  designs  are  very  tasteful  and  even 
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elegant,  without  being  elaborate  ;  they  are  hand¬ 
somely  engraved  on  wood  ;  and  if  the  book  has 
the  influence  among  school-committees  which  its 
merits  deserve,  our  school-houses  will  soon  be¬ 
come  a  credit  to  the  taste  as  well  as  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  country. 

To  all  this  Johonnot  has  added  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  most  approved  school-furniture 
and  apparatus,  so  that  a  school  may  be  supplied 
with  everything  necessary  to  its  highest  success 
without  recourse  to  untried  and  costly  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and  his  chapters  on  Light,  and  especially 
on  Heating  and  Ventilation,  are  of  a. value  and 
importance  which  we  believe  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  exaggerate.  No  treatise  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  discusses  the  practical  aspects  of 
these  subjects  at  once  so  comprehensively,  lucidly, 
and  concisely. 

The  mechanical  part  of  the  book  is  admirable, 
and  will  no  doubt  contribute  largely  to  its  suc¬ 
cess. 
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December  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. — Preparations 
are  on  foot  for  another  eclipse  expedition,  for 
again  will  there  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  but  this  year  the  obxrvers  will  have  to  go 
farther  south  than  last  year,  even  to  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Australia.  The  Indian  government  will  take 
care  that  the  observatories  under  their  administra¬ 
tion  shall  do  what  is  required  ;  and  at  Melbourne 
the  government  astronomer  may  be  expected  to 
make  good  observations,  while  Ceylon,  as  we 
hear,  is  to  be  expres.sly  visited  by  an  astronomer 
from  this  country.  Among  the  observations,  par¬ 
ticular  pains  are  to  be  taken  in  obtaming  good 
photographs  of  the  corona,  with  a  view,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  gain  further  information  on  some  of  the 
phenomena. — Chamber  is  Journal. 

The  Lygodium  palmatum  in  New  Jersey, 
within  32  miles  of  New  York. — In  the  June 
number  of  the  “  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical 
Club,”  in  Notes  by  Rev.  S.  Lockwood,  of  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  it  is  stated,  “  In  October,  1869,  I  found 
and  collected  beautiful  specimens  in  fruit  of  the 
climbing  fern,  Lygodium  falmatum,  not  very  far 
from  Keyport,  N.  J."  At  the  Monmouth  County 
Agricultural  Fair,  Wd  this  Fall  at  Freehold,  the 
daughter  of  this  gentleman  exhibited,  under  the 
name,  “  A  Cryptogam  Garden,”  a  case  of  mos-ses, 
fungi,  lichens,  and  ferns,  ail  in  growing  condition, 
and  gathered  from  the  woods  of  Monmouth 
county,  N.  J.,  in  which  collection  the  graceful 
and  delicate  Lygodium  was  the  queen  of  attrac¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Lockwood  says,  that  when  he  discovered 
this  beautiful  and  rare  fern,  he  was  almost  over¬ 
come  with  joy. 

Sir  IVm.  Thomson  at  Edinburgh. — The  “  in¬ 
augural  address”  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  was  delivered  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  August  2d,  by  Sir  W.  Thomson.  His 
address  was  mainly  occupied  with  accounts  of  the 
great  benefit  derived  by  the  world  from  purely 
scientific  and  apparently  infructuous  investigations, 
and  of  the  achievements  of  the  year  in  science,  the 
most  striking  of  which  is  the  evidence  collected, 
now  almost  irresistible,  of  the  nature  of  comets. 


It  appears  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  spectrum 
analysis  that  the  nucleus  of  comets  is  a  driving 
train  of  meteoric  stones,  and  that  the  tails  are 
trains  of  minute  planets,  of  which  a  few  thousands 
or  millions  strike  the  earth  eveiy  14th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  when  we  pass  through  the  tail  of  Tempel’s  com¬ 
et.  The  tails  are  illuminated  by  sunlight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  many  conditions,  one  of  which  is  the  tac¬ 
tical  arrangement  of  the  rushing  squadrons  of 
meteorolites.  Sir  W.  Thomson  believes  in  evolu¬ 
tion  as  a  zoological  truth,  though  not  as  a  biolog¬ 
ical  truth,  and  he  startled  Edinburgh  by  one  of  the 
wildest  fancies  we  ever  rememlier  to  have  read. 
Life,  he  says,  can  only  come  from  life — which  is 
true,  and  is  the  best  argument  we  know  of  for  a 
living  Creator — but  life  might  have  been  bom 
on  this  earth  through  the  fall  of  a  moss-covered 
aerolite  from  some  shattered  planet,  which  might 
even  have  on  it  some  living  animal.  The  idea  of 
anything  living  after  it  had  been  hurled  through 
airless  space  and  through  our  buckler  of  atmosphere 
b  certainly  dreamy  enough  for  science.  There  is 
not  an  atom  of  evidence  for  it,  there  b  nothing 
gained  by  it — for  how  did  life  come  in  the  shat¬ 
tered  world  ? — and  it  b  utterly  inconsistent  with 
what  we  take  to  be  nearly  proved,  that  no  planet 
has,  or  can  have,  precisely  the  atmosphere  of  ours. 
How,  then,  could  the  moss  bred  there  live  here, 
My  more  than  roses  on  Mount  Everest  ? 

Deep-Sea  Explorations. — Dr,  Carpenter  has 
communicated  to  the  zoological  section  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Association  the  substance  of  a  letter  received 
by  him  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in 
which  the  government  have  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  support  Dr.  Carpenter’s  scheme  of  prose¬ 
cuting  deep-sea  explorations  throughout  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  Indian,  Southern,  and  Pacific  Oceams.  Thb 
substantial  acknowledgment  of  the  services  already 
rendered  by  this  successful  deep-sea  explorer  and 
his  talented  coadjutors  will  be  received  by  every 
scientific  man  with  the  same  unqualified  dq'ree  of 
satisfaction  that  characterized  its  announcement  to 
the  Association. 

Dijiculties  of  the  LLypothesis  of  an  Amazonian 
Glacier. — Professor  James  Orton,  in  a  piaper  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Annals  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  severely  criticizes  Agassiz’s  theory 
of  an  Amazonian  glacier.  He  announces  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  extensive  lieds  of  tertiary  fresh-water 
shells  in  beautiful  preservation  at  several  points  on 
the  Upjier  Amazon,  in  the  very  deposits  considered 
to  be  the  mud  produced  by  the  grinding  power  of 
the  glacier.  He  shows  that  all  critical  tests  of 
glacial  action  are  absent ;  and  he  exhibits  in  a 
striking  manner  the  overwelming  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  such  a  glacier. 
The  mer  de  glace  has  a  slope  of  about  14®  ;  the 
Amazon  valley  for  1,600  miles  has  a  slope  of 
only  0°  8'  5”,  or  almut  2\  in.  in  a  mile.  Now, 
even  if  we  make  the  extreme  supposition  that  a 
glacier  could  move  along  this  almost  perfect  level 
as  fast  as  the  mer  de  glace  on  a  slope  more  than  a 
hundred  limes  as  gre.'tt,  it  would  yet  take  20,000 
years  for  the  ice  to  pass  from  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  But  in  order  for  the 
ice  not  to  melt  during  these  20,000  years,  on  the 
equator  and  almost  at  the  sea  level,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  must  have  been  at 
or  below  the  freezing-pomt  1  What,  then,  must 
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have  been  the  temperature  of  the  extra-tropical 
parts  of  the  earth  ?  and  how  did  the  tropical  fauna 
and  flora  manage  to  exist  at  all  during  this  glacial 
epoch  ?  The  proofs  of  continuity  of  the  forms  of 
life  from  the  Miocene  through  the  Pliocene  and 
post- Pliocene  to  the  modem  epoch  are  so  complete, 
that  the  supposition  of  so  gigantic  a  revolution  in 
the  climate  of  the  globe  as  an  Amazon  glacier 
implies,  requires  an  overwhelming  mass  of  facts  to 
support  it ;  and  it  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
pnse  that  a  man  of  Professor  Agassiz’s  reputation 
and  ability  should  have  pait  it  forth  with  so  little 
consideration  of  its  consequences,  and  resting  on 
such  a  scanty  basis  of  facts  that  it  has  not  gained 
a  single  scientific  adherent. 

S^ntaneous  Generation. — Dr.  Crace  Calvert 
read  at  the  British  Association  a  paper  “  On  the 
Action  of  Heat  on  Germ  Life,”  in  which  he 
successfully  combats  the  views  of  the  advocates  of 
abiogenesis.  His  late  experiments  tend,  more¬ 
over,  to  show  that  infusorial  life  resists  a  far  high¬ 
er  d^ee  of  heat  titan  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 
The  boiling-point  of  water  has  usually  bcCT  con¬ 
sidered  sumaent  to  deprive  every  living  jjarticle  of 
its  vitality,  but  according  to  Dr.  Calvert  vibrios 
will  resist  a  temperature  of  300"  Fahr.,  and  it  is 
only  at  the  higher  one  of  40O'’  that  their  move¬ 
ments  entirely  cease.  The  same  organic  atoms 
havfe  been  subjected  by  this  exjjerimenter  to  an 
amount  of  cold  17*  below  the  freezing-}X)int  of 
water,  yet  on  the  ice  being  melted,  tliese  animal¬ 
cules  have  gradually  resumed  their  former  char¬ 
acteristic  activity. 

Profestar  Agatsit  at  ff^A-*-Professor  Agas¬ 
siz  is  about  setting  out  from  Boston  on  a  deep-sea 
survey  of  the  oceans  bordering  America.  He  has 
at  his  orders  a  new  United  States  coast -survey 
steamer  fitted  for  the  purpose.  She  will  carry  a 
dredging  apfwatus  capiable  of  working  at  a  depth 
of  3,000  fathoms  <tnd  the  professor  intends  making 
a  zig-zag  course  between  the  eastern  coast  of 
America  and  the  deepest  part  of  the  Atlantic  as 
far  as  Cape  Horn,  and  so  up  the  western  coast  to 
San  Francisco,  dredging  ail  the  way.  He  antici¬ 
pates  a  new  revelation  of  the  condition  of  animal 
life  from  those  unknown  depths.  Another  item  of 
scientific  interest  is  the  photographing  of  the  fixed 
stars  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  New  York,  already 
noted  for  his  photographs  of  the  moon.  He  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  photographing  those  notable  groups  of 
stars  sufficiently  compact  to  come  on  the  field  of 
the  astronomical  camera,  and  the  result  of  his  la¬ 
bor  is  such  that  the  relative  distances  of  the  stars 
from  each  other  are  now  measured  with  one-tenth 
of  the  error  which  obtained  in  previous  measure¬ 
ments.  What  seems  most  singular  in  these  pho¬ 
tographs  is  that  the  stars  appear  with  distinctly 
defin^  round  disks,  though  to  telescopic  vision 
even  they  are  points  merely.  This  is  owing  to  the 
deviation  of  the  ray  from  the  right  line,  or  what  is 
known  as  twinkling,  which  in  the  photograph,  by 
the  regularity  of  its  deviation  on  all  sides  produces 
a  disk,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  exact  location  of 
the  star.  Professor  Pierce,  of  Harvard  University, 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  anticipates  important  re¬ 
sults  in  calculating  the  movement  of  the  stellar 
system,  this  hitherto  unattainable  exactitude  of 
measurement  enabling  the  observer  to  verify  move¬ 
ments  previously  only  suspected. 


New  Theory  of  the  Sun. — Professor  W.  A. 
Norton,  of  the  United  States,  has  examined  the 
several  theories  recently  put  forth  to  explain  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  and  has  stated 
nis  own  views  in  an  American  periodical.  The 
theories  assume  that  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  entirely 
gaseous,  and  that  light  and  heat  are  occasioned  by 
the  constant  movement  of  the  gaseous  matter ; 
that  which  was  within  rising  to  the  sur^e,  while 
that  from  the  surface  descends  to  the  interior. 
Besides  this,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  so-called 
red  prominences  seen  during  an  eclipse  are  piro- 
duc^  by ,  vehement  eruptions  of  masses  of  in¬ 
candescent  hydrogen,  stretcliing  to  almost  in¬ 
credible  distances  Professor  Norton  believes 
that  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  sun,  and  its 
influence  in  the  universe,  are  an  effect  of  repulsion  ; 
and  that  the  solar  repulsion  consists  of  a  series  of 
impulses  propagated  in  waves  through  the  ether  of 
space,  and  t^ing  effect  upon  atoms  of  different 
sizes  with  varying  intensity.  He  regards  heat  as 
the  origin  of  this  repulsion,  and  brings  forward  in¬ 
stances  to  show  that  heated  particles  have  a  re¬ 
pulsive  tendency.  Pure  silica,  for  example,  in  a 
state  of  powder,  when  heated,  behaves  somewhat 
as  a  fluid  ;  the  particles  slide  easily  over  each  other, 
and  the  surface  undulates.  Also,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes  is  facilitated 
by  heat ;  in  other  words,  the  frictional  resistance 
is  diminished.  The  lightest  vapors  on  the  sun 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  there,  meeting  with  oxy¬ 
gen,  heat  is  developed  ;  after  which  the  particla 
descend,  and  play  their  part  in  building  up  the 
solid  nucleus  of  the  sun.  By  some  such  process,  it 
is  supposed,  the  solid  mass  of  our  earth  was 
formw.  Professor  Norton  illustrates  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  a  reference  to  comets,  and  concludes :  **  If 
we  transfer  to  cometary  bodies  the  physical 
structure  we  have  recognized  in  the  sun’s  upper 
photosphere — namely,  the  existence  of  a  succes.sion 
of  light  vaporous  envelopes,  subject  to  the  ener¬ 
getic  faction  of  the  force  of  heat  repulsion,  the 
mystery  in  which  some  of  the  curious  transfor¬ 
mations  they  undergo  have  hitherto  been  involved 
seems  to  be  in  a  great  degree  dispelled.”  These 
conclusions,  we  may  remark,  are  supported  by  the 
researches  of  other  observers,  among  which  Mr. 
Sorby’s  results  are  noteworthy.  Long  and  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  meteorites  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  led  this  gentleman  to  the  conclu-sion,  that 
the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed  had 
been  at  one  time  in  a  state  of  vapor.  (Jn  cooling, 
this  vapor  condensed  into  a  sort  of  cometary 
cloud,  formed  of  snudl  crystals  and  minute  drops 
of  melted  stony  matter,  and  being  in  a  violent 
state  of  commotion,  the  particles  were  often 
broken  by  collision.  From  this  it  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  meteors  as  well  as  comets  were  originally 
nothing  more  than  vaporous  matter  thrown  on 
from  the  sun. 

In  presence  of  these  views  and  conclusions,  it 
seems  opportune  that  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Vienna  has  offered  a  prize  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  comets.  It  is  suggest^  that  the  many 
amateur  astronomers  who  now  watch  the  sky 
should  devote  themselves  to  this  tasl:,  seeing  that 
observatories,  wherever  situate,  have  for  the  most 
part  no  time  for  other  than  their  special  class  of 
observations.  Out  of  the  many  thousands  of 
comets  which  are  believed  to  exist,  not  more  than 
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from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  are  known ; 
and  it  has  now  become  important  that  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  faint  bodies  should  be  multiplied. 
The  prire  is  to  be  a  gold  n»edal  or  twenty 
Austrian  ducats,  and  for  this  eight  comets  are  to 
be  discovered. — Chamber's  yournal. 

Inlertsting  to  Firemen. — The  beneficial  effects 
of  using  cotton-wool  asa  respirator  have  led  Profes¬ 
sor  Tyndall  to  make  experiments  on  the  best  form 
of  respirator  for  firemen,  who,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  have  often  to  work  amid  dense  smoke. 
In  some  kinds  of  smoke,  cotton-wool  placed  over 
the  mouth  is  a  sufficient  protection  ;  but  it  is  inef¬ 
fectual  against  the  pungent  fumes  of  resin,  unless 
moistened  with  glycerine.  Dr.  Tyndall  therefore 
contrived  a  respirator  which  may  be  described  as 
a  cage  of  metal  and  wire-gauze  of  proper  shape,  in 
which,  opposite  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  are  placed, 
first  a  layer  of  cotton-wool  moistened  with  gly¬ 
cerine,  then  a  layer  of  dry  wool,  a  layer  of  small 
pieces  of  charcoal,  another  layer  of  dry  wool,  and 
last,  a  layer  of  small  pieces  c<f  caustic  lime.  With 
a  respirator  of  this  kind  over  their  mouths,  and 
their  eyes  protected  by  proper  gla.sses.  Dr.  Tyn¬ 
dall  and  his  assistant  have  staid  for  an  hour  in  a 
stone  room,  where,  from  fires  of  pine-wood,  the 
smoke  was  so  dense  and  pungent  that  a  single 
inhalation  without  the  respirator  would  have  been 
unendurable  ;  and  they  might  have  prolonged  their 
stay  for  hours.  This  was  so  satisfactory,  that 
Dr.  Tyndall  invited  Captain  Shaw  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Fire  brigade  with  some  of  his  men  to  witness 
and  test  the  experiment.  The  result  was  equally 
successful ;  and  since  then  the  respirator  has  been 
perfected,  and  suitable  hoods  to  which  they  are 
fitted  have  been  constructed,  so  that  henceforth 
the  firemen  of  London  will  be  able  to  pass  un¬ 
harmed  through  the  most  stifling  smoke. 

Food  in  Besieged  Paris. — The  publication  of 
scientific  periodii^s  in  Paris,  interrupted  by  the 
war,  has  now  resumed  its  natural  course,  and 
many  interesting  details  conae  to  us  of  what  was 
done  by  scientific  men  during  the  two  si^es.  It  is 
worthy  of  record  that  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
kept  up  their  meetings  regularly.  Among  the 
papers  published  in  their  Comptes  Rendus  is  one, 
unfortunately  posthumous,  by  M.  Payen,  the 
eminent  chemist,  on  the  way  in  which  the  Pari¬ 
sians  eked  out  or  multiplied  their  food  resources 
during  the  prolonged  investment  of  their  city.  All 
the  stable-manure  was  spread  thickly  over  neigh¬ 
boring  gardens,  and  converted  into  forcing-b<^ 
for  v^et allies.  Cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts  celery, 
and  liMt-rool  were  grown  under  glai^  and  found  a 
ready  sale,  or  were  given  away  as  rations,  to  the 

Kevention  of  scurvy.  The  lieet-roots  were  baked 
fore  distribution.  It  was  admitted  that  great 
manure-heaps  smell  badly;  but  the  smell  is  one 
that  does  not  kill,  and  while  there  is  no  stagnant 
water  near  the  heaps,  danger  is  not  to  be  appre¬ 
hended.  The  blood  collected  from  slaughter¬ 
houses  was,  before  the  war,  made  into  a  fertilizer 
for  exportation ;  but  during  the  siege  it  was  eaten 
in  the  form  of  black  pudding;;  or  sausages  ;  and  all 
the  scraps  of  skins,  tendons  entrails  ;tnd  such 
like,  instead  of  being  converted  into  glue,  were 
cunningly  treated,  and  made  as  relishing  as  the 
sheep’s  trotters  so  largely  sold  in  Paris  By  this 
there  was  not  only  gain  in  food,  but  an  avoiding 


of  the  putrescence  that  would  have  arisen  in  heaps 
of  animal  refuse.  The  supply  of  salad  oil  failed 
A  substitute  was  found  in  horse-fat,  which  is  of  a 
soft,  oily  nature :  when  clarified,  it  was  used  in 
cookery,  and  horse-dripping  was  relished  on  toast. 
Mixed  with  beef  and  mutton  fat,  it  had  a  softening 
effect,  and  was  sold  as  beurre  de  Paris  ” — Paris 
butter.  In  many  instances,  the  fat  was  necessarily 
“high,”  but  away  was  found  to  purify  it.  The 
taint  is  imparted  by  odorous  volatile  acids.  The 
fat  was  heated  to  225  degrees,  and  then  sprinkled 
with  w’ater :  in  the  commotion  that  followed,  the 
ill-smelling  acids  flew  off  with  the  steam.  Clever 
cooks  sometimes  purify  slices  of  meat  in  a  frying- 
pan  in  a  similar  way ;  and  by  the  same  means, 
colza  oil  or  tallow  may  be  freed  from  their  un¬ 
pleasant  elements.  Another  resource  wis  albumen, 
the  millions  of  dried  whites  of  eggs  prepared  for 
the  use  of  muslin-dyers.  These  soaked  in  water 
were  eaten  au  naturel,  or  became  useful  in  cook¬ 
ery.  Another  was  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
kilogrammes  of  potato  pulp  provided  in  under¬ 
ground  cisterns,  to  be  converted  into  syrups  for 
brewers,  confectioners,  liqueur-makers;  all  this 
was  diverted  from  its  intended  use,  and  mixed 
with  flour,  to  augment  the  store  of  bread.  Such 
were  some  of  the  devices  by  which  the  beleaguer¬ 
ed  city  kept  itself  alive.  It  is  said  that  not  a  few 
of  the  arts  thus  practised  in  extremity  will  becojtie 
permanent.  Visitors  to  the  French  capital  should 
bewrare  of  “  lieurre  de  Paris,”  and  of  the  glue 
which  is  as  nice  as  trotters. 

A  Mountain  Railroad. — Tourists  and  holiday- 
folk  who  wish  to  get  to  the  top  of  a  mountain 
without  fatigue  will  perhaps  take  pleasure  in  the 
fact,  that  the  railway  up  the  Kighi  is  opened  to  a 
height  of  4,000  feet.  It  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
very  summit ;  meanwhile,  parties  may  visit  the 
baths,  or  ascend  to  the  Kulm,  and  enjoy  the  pros¬ 
pect,  and  return  to  Lucerne  or  any  oth^  town  on 
the  lake  easily  within  the  day.  But  the  making 
of  the  line  has  not  lieen  easy.  It  commences  with 
a  turn-table  at  Vitznau,  a  few  yards  from  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  ascends  the  slope  at  an. 
angle  which  soon  becomes  25  in  100,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  steep  gradient ;  and  at  this  rate 
it  zigzags  to  the  upper  terminus.  At  the  height  of 
1,000  feet,  it  passes  through  a  tunnel,  and  next 
crosses  a  deep  ravine  by  a  viaduct,  which,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  angle  of  25  feet  in  too,  has  a  curve 
of  280  metres  radius.  The  trains  on  this  curious 
railway  comprise  the  engine  and  one  carriage. 
The  carriage  has  two  floors  or  stories,  with  seats 
for  eighty  passengers,  and  in  the  ascent  is  pushed 
by  the  engine.  The  distance  to  be  travelled  is 
three  and  a  half  English  miles,  and  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  journey  is  more  than  an  hour — 
from  which- it  wiU  be  understood  that  the  speed  is 
not  great. 

- - - 

ART. 

Some  Curious  **  Restorations." — In  the  current 
number  of  the  Rei-ue  des  Deux  Mondes,  M.  Ra- 
vaisson  discusses  the  old  question  of  the  orimnal 
form  and  position  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  whi^  he 
thinks  may  be  solved  more  easily  now,  since  some 
pieces  of  plaster  have  come  off  during  the  burial 
of  the  statue  and  the  original  joints  have  once 
more  become  apparent.  He  returns  to  the  theory 
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of  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  according  to  which  the 
figure  formed  part  of  a  group  rcp>re!>enting  Venus 
disarming  Mars.  At  the  same  time  he  strongly 
deprecates  the  barbarous  habit  of  a  so<alIed  **  res¬ 
toration  ” — a  habit  which,  he  says,  was  still  in 
vogue  when  tlie  Venus  of  Milo  first  came  to  the 
Louvre.  At  that  time  all  the  antiques  used  to  be 
“repaired”  and  “made  like  new.”  First  the 
wanting  pieces  were  replaced  by  bits  taken  from 
other  antique  statues.  A  great  number  of  statues 
cany  to  this  day  heads  upon  their  shoulders  which 
do  not  belong  to  them— heads  sometimes  of  totally 
different  periods,  and,  moreover,  as  ill  fitting  as 
can  be.  Without  leaving  the  Louvre,  more  than 
one  Greek  statue  may  be  seen  surmounted  by  a 
head  belonging  to  a  Roman  one,  and  many  a 
statue  of  god  or  goddess  with  the  head  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  male  or  female  deity.  Whenever 
theie  was  no  antique  bit  handy,  other  pieces  had 
to  iupply  the  want,  sometimes  derived  from  the 
chisid  of  a  common  artist,  somelimef  from  that 
of  a  master — a  Montorsoli,  Guglielmo  della  Porta, 
or  at  times  Michel  Angelo.  Hence  also  the 
Louvre  boasts  of  an  A|x>llo  of  archaic  Greek 
style,  who,  by  dint  of  the  attributes  supplied  to 
him,  has  been  turned  into  a  Bonus  £ventu.s  a 
deity  of  the  low  Roman  period,  and  of  a  wounded 
Ama-con,  whose  tunic,  invariably  lifted  up  over 
the  knee  of  the  ancients,  has  bem  replaced  by  a 
long  many-folded  robe.  Yet  even  when  the  res¬ 
toration  is  made  with  knowledge  and  taste,  it 
cannot  but  produce  a  want  of  harmony,  and  break 
up  the  unity  of  style  and  execution,  the  more  so, 
as  the  antique  portions  have  generally  been  touched 
up  to  make  them  fit  in  with  the  restorations  and 
t^ir  new  aspect.  Thus  the  “  Diane  Chasseresse  ” 
was  restored  by  Barth^lemy  Prieur,  who  not  only 
supplied  the  missing  portions,  but  “touched  up” 
all  tlie  ancient  parts  as  well.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  Pallas  of  Velletri,  and 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  statues  to  be  found  in 
the  other  museums  of  Europe,  more  especially 
the  Vatican,  such  as  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  the 
Laocoon,  and  the  Venus  of  MedicL  Hence  it 
has  happened  that  in  comparing  sculptures  since 
brought  to  light,  which  have  not  been  retouched 
in  this  manner  and  still  bear  the  unmutilated  im¬ 
pression  of  the  Greek  chisel,  some  have  been  led 
to  underestimate  the  age  of  many  long-celebrated 
works,  and  to  trace  their  origin  to  the  so-called 
Roman  period  when  execution  had  become  much 
enfeebled.  And  yet  some  portions  of  replicas  of 
these  »me  statues  which  have  fortunately  been 
preserved  intact  prove  incontestably  their  genuine 
Greek  workmandiip.  M.  Ravaisson  advises  the 
removal  of  all  the  “improvements”  hitherto 
wrought  u]X)n  the  Venus  of  Milo;  and  except 
one  or  two  little  touches,  perhapis,  about  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  nose  and  lips,  which  are  absolutely 
necessary,  that  henceforth  the  statue  should  be 
exhibited  in  the  original  form  in  which  it  was 
found. 

Mr.  yarvts  oh  American  Taste  in  Art, — I 
sometimes  think  that  there  is  more  aesthetic  bottom 
to  the  half-fledged  American  people  than  to  any 
of  the  older  races  at  this  moment.  It  has  often 
happened  to  me  to  witness  the  impressions  received 
from  works  of  art  by  amateurs  of  different  nations, 
and  their  constitutional  varieties  of  temperament 
as  regards  them.  The  average  Englisnman — 1 


speak  of  the  cultivated  amateur — is  an  intellectual 
lover  of  art  in  relation  to  its  historical  antecedents 
rather  than  its  aesthetic  aspects.  He  appreciates 
the  relative  {x>wer  of  names,  styles,  and  character¬ 
ization  in  a  serious  way,  with  exuberance  of  feeling  ; 
judges  cautiously,  but  dogmatically,  and  on  the 
whole  fairly,  though  apt  to  let  his  strong  likings 
take  the  transient  impress  of  a  fashion  for  this  or 
that  object  or  artist.  A  Frenchman  gets  animated, 
analyzes  keenly  technical  points,  compares  quickly, 
criticizes  decisively  and  incisively,  generally  from 
the  material  aspect  of  art,  thoi^^  prone  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  enjoy  the  spirituel  element.  H  is  delight 
is  positive  and  detective  ;  somewhat  narrow  in  its 
spiritual  apprehemdon,  but  intense  in  its  peculiar 
direction.  Germans  manifest  more  genealogical 
and  historical  acumen,  perceiving  details  tuid  draw¬ 
ing  inferences  overlooked  by  others  and  are  prone 
to  speculate  thereon.  Theirs  is  a  sound,  hearty, 
and  learned  enjoyment;  slightly  “  dry-as-dust,” 
but  instructive.  The  Russian  is  more  of  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  amateur,  with  no  very  decided  preferences 
but  disposed  to  enjoy  everything  after  its  kind, 
without  tormenting  himself  with  carping  criticism 
or  superfluous  investigation.  If  he  le  1^  inform¬ 
ed  than  the  other  nationalities  he  has  a  compen¬ 
sation  in  a  quick  eye  and  active  sensibilities.  An 
Italian  amateur  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  traditions 
of  his  p>ast ;  has  but  slight  knowMge  or  interest  in 
the  present ;  rejoices  in  tie  reflected  glory  of  the 
old  masters ;  is  local  and  isolated  in  txste  and 
judgment,  but  aesthetic  in  feeling  and  sensitive  to 
impiressions ;  less  dispxised  to  critical  analysis  and 
independent  judgment  than  the  Frenchman,  but 
more  apipireciative  of  the  whole.  He  accepts  a 
reputation  as  it  has  descended  to  him,  understands 
the  good  pioints  of  his  special  school,  and  retains 
something  of  the  old  disturbing  jealousy  which 
magnifies  one’s  own  city  at  the  expense  of  a  ri¬ 
val’s. 

This  sketch  is  superficial,  but  has  recognizable 
fact  for  a  foundation.  In  remarking  that  the 
American  amateur  may  have  more  aesthetic  bottom 
than  the  European,  I  do  not  impl^  that  he  is  his 
equal  in  culture,  but  that  his  incipient  taste  has  a 
freer  range ;  that  he  has  a  nice  detective  instinct, 
IS  quick  at  apprehending  and  ap>p>lying,  has  no  pre¬ 
judices  of  national  training  to  uproot — his  draw¬ 
backs  to  a  catholic  comprehension  of  art  being 
more  negative  than  positive — that  he  inclines  to 
the  tme  and  beautiful,  enjoying  both  just  as  fast 
as  he  has  an  oppxirtunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
them  ;  that  he  is  either  extremely  reticent  or  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  his  preference ;  and,  ftnall^,  that  as  to 
form  the  American  type  of  man  all  civilizations  are 
fused  into  one  new  being,  so  the  coming  American 
amateur  bids  fair  to  be  more  susceptible  to  aesthet¬ 
ic  influences  than  any  other.  With  this  large  sus- 
cepitibility,  there  u  dawning  an  equal  ambition, 
cr^e  and  unformed  now,  but  only  lacking  the 
knowledge  which  comes  from  culture  and  ex¬ 
perience,  to  do  away  from  America  the  reproach 
now  cast  on  it  by  learned  Europeans,  of  being  a 
great  nation  destitute  of  any  art. 

The  Venus  of  Milo. — On  disinterring  the 
Venus  of  Milo  from  its  concealment  in  the  cellar 
of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  it  is  found  that  the 
damp  has  loosened  the  plaster  by  which  the  two 
blocks  comprising  the  statue  were  joined,  just 
above  the  hip>s.  It  also  appiears  that  though  the 
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surfaces  of  the  two  blocks  show  that  th^  origin¬ 
ally  fitted  firmly  upon  each  other,  the  artists  of  the 
Louvre,  who  joined  them  toother,  had  inserted 
thin  bits  of  wood,  throwing  the  upper  part  of  the 
statue  a  little  forward,  and  imparting  that  bend 
which  characterized  the  statue  ;  the  perpendicular 
line  from  the  chin  being  made  to  fall  upon  the 
point  of  the  supporting  foot  instead  of  the  instep, 
as  the  Grecian  artist  designed  it.  The  question 
now  before  the  Institute  is  whether  the  “  French 
bend"  shall  be  preserved  or  the  erect  Grecian  at¬ 
titude  restored. 

Losses  at  the  Tuileries. — When  the  Garden  of 
the  Tuileries  was  reopened  to  the  public  the  people 
found  most  of  the  statues  defaced  or  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  colossal  figure  of  Peace,  by  Chaudet, 
was  burned  by  petroleum  ;  the  statue  of  Agrippina 
had  lost  her  head  and  her  right  arm ;  Cybele  pointed 
with  the  stump  of  her  left  arm  to  the  missing  skirt 
in  which  her  missing  right  arm  once  held  sundry 
fruits  of  the  earth,  now  missing  likewise  ;  Pradier’s 
Prometheus  was  but  little  injured,  while  the  Ser¬ 
pent-Charmer,  dedicated  by  Clesinger  to  the 
Prince  Imperial,  belonging  to  the  Jardin  Reserve, 
was  found  literally  riddled  with  shot,  hacked  with 
bayonets,  and  otherwise  mutilated  in  the  most 
disgraceful  manner. 

Saerilege  at  Nuremberg.— Tht  barbarity  of  com¬ 
mercial  utilitarianism,  it  seems,  is  fast  invading  the 
chosen  city  of  German  art — Nuremlierg  itself ; 
and  Uiirer’s  walls  are  condemned  in  the  name  of 
municipal  improvement.  At  present  it  is  only 
decreed  to  raze  the  ramparts  and  fill  the  moat  in 
certain  places  here  and  there,  "  fur  the  sake  of  air 
and  light ;  ”  but  the  correspondent  who  with 
praiseworthy  indignation  reports  the  sacrilege  to 
one  of  the  art-journals  of  his  country  seems  to 
have  small  faith  in  the  ultimate  moderation  of  its 
perpetrators. 

The  treatment  of  the  eyes  in  ancient  statuary 
receives  a  new  light  from  a  bronze  figure  which 
has  just  arrived  at  the  British  Museum,  having  been 
rescued  by  divers  from  deep  water  off  the  coast 
of  the  island  of  Rhodes.  This  is  apparently  a 
Roman  figure  of  Cupid,  broken  in  three  ports,  and 
covered  with  marine  growths  and  shells;  of  no 
great  artistic  value  except  for  the  rarity  of  having 
the  two  eyes  in  their  places,  and  consisting  of 
small  garnets  cut  to  a  point. 


VARIETIES. 

The  New  York  Frauds. — In  the  absence  of 
political  excitement,  the  most  interesting  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  United  States  is  the  financial 
administration  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Two 
noble  aspirations  hitherto  unsatisfied  in  Europe 
have  been  fully  realized  in  the  commercial  capital 
of  America.  A  great  city,  governed  by  a  com¬ 
mune  or  municipality  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
is  at  the  same  time  an  Irish  Republic.  No  cen- 
tnJ  despotism  interferes  with  the  free  action  of 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  nor 
is  Irish  public  spirit  restrained  and  thwarted  by 
intrusive  aliens.  The  result  is  an  annual  cor¬ 
porate  expenditure  of  5,000,000/.,  or  rather  a 
taxation  producing  that  amount  of  revenue;  for 
the  outlay  on  public  objects  is  indefinitely  smaller 
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than  the  receipts.  A  port  of  the  residue  appears 
in  the  form  of  large  fortunes  accumulated  by  a 
few  notorious  local  politicians.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  the  number  a  few  years  ago  became 
bankrupt  as  a  small  tradesman,  and,  having  e;i- 
changed  business  for  politics  he  now  maintains  a 
splendid  establishment.  The  Mayor  of  New 
York  is  his  close  ally  ;  the  Governor  of  the  State 
was  largely  indebted  to  him  for  his  election  ;  and 
it  is  lielieved  that  if  the  Democratic  party  secures 
a  majority  he  will  be  able  to  appoint  the  next 
President.  The  rulers  of  the  city  are  leading 
members  of  the  well-known  Tammany  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  intimately  associated  with  Fisk 
and  the  confederate  railway  swindlers.  The 
Judges  nominated  by  Tammany  Hall  are  notori¬ 
ously  paid  agents  of  the  Erie  Directors,  who  also 
control  the  l.egislature  at  Albany.  A  part  of  the 
plunder  obtained  by  railway  frauds  and  by  muni¬ 
cipal  corrupition  is  employed  in  the  payment  of 
subordinate  accomplices  and  in  the  management  of 
elections.  Another  portion,  awarded  in  violation 
of  all  American  principles  to  the  maintenance 
of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  purchases  the  conni¬ 
vance  of  the  priests  and  the  active  support  of  their 
disciples.  There  b  probably  no  precedent  in 
history  for  so  mean,  so  audacious,  arid  so  success¬ 
ful  a  conspiracy.  The  managers  of  the  system, 
profiting  by  the  demoralization  which  they  have 
themselves  created,  scarcely  take  the  trouble  to 
excuse  their  insolent  frauds.  The  wealthiest  trad¬ 
ers  find  it  more  convenient  to  pay  enormous 
taxes  than  to  resist,  and  the  respectable  popula¬ 
tion  U  powerless  against  the  rabble  and  its  nomi¬ 
nees.  l>ondon  rate-payers  who  habitually  grum¬ 
ble  at  the  inefficiency  and  wastefulness  of  the  pa¬ 
rochial  King  Log  will  do  well  to  remember  that  a 
King  Stork  constituted  on  the  New  York  model 
might  impose  on  a  city  three  times  as  populous  as 
New  York  a  taxation  of  fifteen  millions  sterling. 
— Saturday  Review. 

The  American  Lyceum. — Among  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  American  life  which  noNxIy  born  out  of 
rile  country  can  be  expected  to  understand,  is  the 
strange  fondness  of  a  lively  and  mtelligent  people 
for  Lyceums  and  Pie.  Against  pie  there  has  at 
last  liMn  a  revolt.  Thb  sacred  dish  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  both  in  the  press  and  from  the  platform 
as  nasty  and  unwholesome.  The  Union  has  sur¬ 
vived  the  impious  attack  on  a  national  institution, 
but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  consumption  of 
this  horrible  delicacy  has  not  as  yet  been  materially 
diminished  by  the  abuse  which  has  been  lavished  on 
it.  It  is  something,  however,  that  its  supremacy 
should  have  l>een  challenged  and  its  merits  thrown 
open  to  discussion.  A  morbid  appetite  b  always 
the  most  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  it  b  evident 
that  the  American  passion  for  pie  must  be  left  to 
die  out  gradually,  along  with  its  unhappy  victims. 
The  Lyceum  system  has  also,  k  appears,  been 
somewhat  shaken  of  late.  While  the  host  of 
lecturers  has  multiplied  in  all  directions,  audiences 
have  been  gradually  dwindling  away.  There  are 
laments  that  even  the  most  thrilling  course  of 
lectures,  with  plenty  of  "stars,"  and  with  patri¬ 
otic  and  comic  subjects  well  mixed  together,  will 
hardly  draw  now.  A  frivolous  and  dis-sipiated 
generation  b  turning  away  from  the  solemn  and 
edifying  recreations  of  its  ancestors.  Young 
America,  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  shuns  the 
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Lyceums  while  younger  America,  yet  In  his  teens 
and  under  domestic  rule,  attends  these  dismal  rites 
only  under  protest. — Saturday  Reviete. 

Niagara  Fails. — “  One  night  I  wandered  alone, 
down  a  precipitous  footway  on  the  Canadian  side, 
to  the  spot  where  formerly  Table  Rock  stood. 
Its  shattered  masses  lay  below  me,  scarcely  visible 
through  the  drciing  clouds  of  foam.  Above  me 
bent  forwards  the  overhanging  mass  of  the  hol¬ 
lowed  rock,  threatening  an  overwhelming  ruin.  In 
front  the  great  flood  of  waters  rolled  headlong 
down,  losing  itself  in  a  chaos  of  surge  and  foam. 
The  ledge  on  which  I  stood  continued  forwards 
beneath  the  descending  flood.  Wet  through  with 
spray,  with  haitds  against  the  rock,  and  with  care¬ 
fully  ^aoed  feet,  I  passed  slowly  behind  the  falling 
waters.  The  moonlight  streamed  in  through  a 
break  in  the  flood,  and  1  paused  to  look  up.  It 
was  a  spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten.  From  a 
cavern  of  black  waters,  turned  here  and  there 
into  cataracts  of  brilliants,  I  looked  out  into  a 
strange  world  as  fair  but  as  intangible  as  seen  in 
dreams.  The  blue  heaven,  the  round  moon,  and 
stars  were  faint  in  mist.  The  outline  of  the 
falls,  brightened  where  the  moonbeams  fell,  and 
the  dark  ma.sses  of  the  woods  on  the  opposite 
shore  rose  like  a  thin  vision  through  the  ascending 
wreaths  of  spray.  Before  me  the  way  still  led 
on  beneath  the  body  of  the  falls ;  1  followed. 
A  frightful  chasnv  yawned  at  my  feet,  up  which 
clouds  of  spray  came  drifting  against  my  face. 
Below  1  dimly  traced  the  peaks  of  jagged  rocks. 
Before  me  the  black  wall  of  the  cliff  struck  out 
into  the  falling  flood,  barring  further  progress. 
My  eyes  threatened  to  grow  duzy  ;  I  closed  them 
for  an  instant.  The  earth  seemed  to  tremble 
where  I  stood.  And,  hardest  of  all  to*  endure, 
the  air  was  rent  with  the  most  hideous  and  appal¬ 
ling  noises.  It  seemed  as  though  myriads  of  flends, 
or  formless  creatures  of  the  waters,  yelled  curses 
at  me  from  the  bewildering  floodis,  or  shrieked 
warnings  to  the  intruder.  I  returned  with  hurried 
steps.” 

Keith  yoknstou  and  Recent  Geography. — The 
death  of  Dr.  Ale.xander  Keith  Johnston — a  Kvere 
loss  to  his  special  department  of  science — suggests 
reflections  as  to  the  immense  acquisitions  to  our 
knowledge  of  geography  which  may  be  comprised 
within  the  span  of  a  single  lifetime.  That  lire  was 
itself  by  no  means  prolonged  beyond  what  is  called 
the  allotted  span  of  man.  It  was  no  further  back 
than  1804  that  V  ith  Johnston  was  borp  at  Kirkhill, 
a  little  village  near  ^inburgh ;  yet  so  progre»ve, 
even  in  what  may  be  termed  a  geometrical  ratio,  is 
the  development  of  scientific  knowledge,  that  the 
two  generations  comprised  within  the  conscious  ex¬ 
perience  and  active  work  of  such  a  self-made  pioneer 
m  geography  have  witnessed  an  amount  of  gain  in 
the  general  ideas  <of  the  earth's  structure  and  ex¬ 
tent,  such  as  hundreds  of  previous  years  could 
hardly  boast.  We  set  aside  for  the  moment  that 
comprehensive  and  all-embracing  study  of  terres¬ 
trial  phenomena  which  the  German  includes  in  the 
encydopredic  title  of  Erdkundt.  What  we  would 
spe^  of  is  little  more  than  that  comparatively 
superficial  range  of  knowledge  which  it  is  the 
province  of  the  map-maker  to  set  before  the  eye. 
It  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  that  the  geological 
features  or  phenomena  of  the  earth’s  crust  can  be 


presented  within  the  compass  of  a  chart.  For 
such  advance  as  has  in  fact  been  made  in  this  di- 
lection  the  world  is,  indeed,  under  no  slight  ob¬ 
ligation  to  Keith  Johnston  himself.  It  was  his 
specialty  to  have  made  from  an  early  period  of 
life,  and  on  a  wide  scale,  the  application  of  ph3rsi- 
cal  science  to  geography.  Witnout  having  himself 
devoted  years  to  the  purposes  of  travel  or  explora¬ 
tion,  his  chosen  and  invaluable  work  was  that  of 
giving  in  systematic  form  and  harmony  the  results 
accumulate  by  the  labors  of  the  great  explorers 
of  nature.  It  was  on  the  plan  of  Berghaus,  com¬ 
bined  witl)  a  careful  study  of  the  best  English  and 
foreign  works  of  geo^aphy,  that  he  based  his 
National  Atlas,  published  in  1843.  Profiting  by 
the  research  of  Iluinboldt  and  Ritter,  and,  indeed, 
by  the  counsel  of  the  former,  as  well  as  by  the 
energy  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Peterniann,  he 
brought  out  in  1848  his  Physical  Atlas  oj  Natural 
Phenomena,  of  which  an  abridged  edition  ap¬ 
peared  in  1850,  and  a  new  and  enlarged  one  m 
1856.  Among  his  numerous  publications  of  the 
kind  we  would  but  recall  to  mind  his  valuable  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Geography,  the  four  successive  editions 
of  which,  from  1850  to  1868,  form  a  notable 
chronicle  of  the  wide  and  rapid  growth  of  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge.  His  labors  culminated  in 
the  splendid  Royal  Atlas,  in  large  folio,  published 
only  last  year. 

Climbing  the  Afalterhorn. — Recently,  when 
reviewing  Dr.  Tyndall’s  “  Hours  of  Exercise  in 
the  .Mps,”  we  ventured  in  a  prophecy  respecting 
the  Matterhorn,  in  these  words  :  “  Its  summit  stiU 
awaits  a  female  foot,  and,  we  believe,  despite  the 
labor  and  hazard,  a  female  foot  will  one  day 
press  it.”  Little  did  we,  and  not  at  all  did  the 
majority  of  those  who  know  the  mountain  well, 
expect  that  this  prophecy  would  be  speedily  ful¬ 
filled,  and  least  of  all  by  an  English  lady.  How¬ 
ever,  we  learn,  from  a  correspondent  who  has 
just  returned  from  Switzerland,  that  Miss  Walker, 
a  lady  famous  for  her  climbing  triumphs,  reached 
the  top  of  the  Matterhorn,  on  the  22d  of  July 
last.  She  ascended  from  Zermatt,  and  by  the 
route  commonly  now  known  from  that  side. 
Being  favored  with  a  very  fine  day  the  party  rc- 
maiiv^  on  the  summit  for  forty  minutes,  ami  de¬ 
scended  without  mishap.  Intending  climbers  may 
be  thankful  for  the  information  that  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  snow  have  fallen  during  last  winter  on 
several  well-known  mountains  and  passes. — Athe- 
naum. 

Does  the  Race  Progress? — I.ord  Houghton, 
in  a  well-turned  speech  at  the  centenary  in  honor 
of  Miss  Hope  Scott,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  line, 
mentioned  the  kind  of  loneliness  in  which  the 
names  of  all  the  great  litterateurs  stand.  They 
have  rarely  left  descendants.  We  have  no  Shak- 
speare,  no  Milton,  no  Bacon,  no  Newton,  no 
Popie,  no  Byron;  Italy  has  no  Dante,  no  Pe¬ 
trarch,  no  Ariosto,  or  Alfieri ;  Germany  has  no 
Goethe,  no  Schiller,  no  Heine' ;  France  has  no 
Montaigne,  no  Descartes,  no  Voltaire,  no  Lam¬ 
artine.  There  is  no  descendant  known  of  I.Aither, 
Calvin,  or  John  Knox.  The  fact  is  remarkable, 
and  not  favorable  to  the  theory  of  an  indefinite 
progress  of  humanity.  The  race  of  the  very 
great  does  not  multiply,  while  the  race  of  the 
very  little,  say  any  Iri^  hodman,  is  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea. 


